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Real old Somerset Stone, direct from 


the Quarries to the Public. “> 
Dwarf walling, Rock garden pv 
and Rockery Stone. : 
ot A Sundials, 
Set and Bird Baths 
ermanent. & Garden Omaments. 
WRITE FOR EOOKLET 13. 


GILLIAM & Co., F.R.H.S. 


Garden Stone Specialists, 8, QUEEN ST., E.C. 4, 
TELEPHONE: CITY 4607. 








RED HOUSE SCHOOL, MARSTON MOOR, YORKS. 


A Preparatory School for Boys from 8 to 14. 


Headmaster, Lieut.-Colonel E. N. Mozley, D.S.O., R.E. (retired), who was 

for five years a Professor at The Royal Military College, Canada. 

The School is a James I mansion, healthily situated on a 25-acre estate, between 
York and Harrogate. It has a beautiful Chapel (A.D. 1601) used daily. 

There is a School farm and carpenter’s shop. Ponies are kept and most of the 
boys learn to ride, and are taught to interest themselves practically in farm and 
gardens. All learn to swim, box and wrestle. 

This constant open-air life, together with games and physical drill, safeguards 
health, which is also carefully watched by the Headmaster’s Wife and the Matrons. 

Boys are trained for the Public Schools’ Common Entrance Examination by a 
competent resident staff, and, if desired, for Scholarships. 

The Headmaster would be especially glad to receive the sons of Officers. 

Station: Marston Moor, 2 miles. Trains can be met from the School. 30 Minutes from York by Car. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 








GOLD & SILVER HIGH-CLASS 


MEDALS 


AWARDED. CHOCOLATE MANUFACTURERS 


PANTON HOUSE, ~ 
25, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


&..... Al Warren's Special Gold Medal 
LONDON. Soft Block Chocolate. 


NOW PACKED IN WAX BOXES, 3/- per pound and postage 9d. 


SUPPLIED IN VAST QUANTITIES TO 
ARMY AND NAVY DURING THE WAR. 


Orders through the post promptly attended to. 








BURMA SAUCE 


A perfect Relish with a rare and delicate 
flavour, quite distinct from all other. If you 
want a new and delightful sensation in sauces— 

GIVE IT A TRIAL, ——-———— 


WHITE, COTTELL & Co., Halt, Views snd_Sence 


LONDON, S.E.5. 
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SYMON S’ mex 


DEVONSHIRE CYDER 


Equal to many brands of Champagne at tenth of the cost 
Free Samples, with prices and names of nearest agents, on application to 
JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD. 
Apple Mills - TOTNES, DEVON 


London Office and Stores: 
Butcher Row, Ratcliff, E. 4. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY MESSES SUPPLIED ON SPECIAL TERMS 
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DELBECK 


Champagne 
EXTRA RESERVE, EXTRA SEC, VINTAGE 1914. 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom— 


Messrs. MORGAN, FURZE & CO., LTD., 
81, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Telegraphic Address: SoLeERANNO, CANNON, LonpDoN, 
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- Langham Hotel. 


PORTLIAND PLACE, W.1 


MAGNIFICENT LOUNGE AND 
DELIGHTFUL RECEPTION ROOMS 
FOR WEDDINGS AND DINNERS. 


ill 


1 
i 
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MOST CENTRAL FOR LUNCHEON F 

AND AFTERNOON TEA. = 

OPEN TO NON-RESIDENTS. E 

Telegrams: Langham, London. Telephone: Langham 2080. E 

Ee 

000 








ERE: 
C2t about town in a Daimler 


For speed and luxurious comfort there is no 
better way of getting about town oroutof town 
than in a six-cylinder Daimler landaulette. 
Daimler Hire, Ltd., have at your service, at 
any hour of the day and night, the finest fleet 
in London of high-powered Daimler cars. 
Each car is built to seat six with ease. Each 
car is in first-class condition. You should 
write for complete tariff. 











DAY HIRES 


You can hire a superbly 5 
appointed Daimler land- 
aulette from Daimler Hire 
travel miles for £0-186 
rave miles for £9-13-€. 
This works out at under HI LTD 
1|- der mile for six pere 
sons, or less than 24. a 243, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7. 


mile per person. 
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PLEASE NOTE 


WE CAN quote you very low prices for all styles of binding in cloth, Leather, or any other 
‘olios, Cases, Loose Leaf work, Reading 





r 


material, also for Portfol Cases, and the like, to 
any design you may require and on the shortest 
Should we be favoured with an ay it shall receive our best oe and if 
you require any samples we shall be pleased to forward same, and if deemed 
necessary to offer any suggestions. 
We feel sure our prices will prove advantageous to you, and on you will have no 
fault to find with the workmanship, which we are confident w I please. 

BEST AND NEWEST MACHINERY. 


WEBB, SON & CO., LTD. 


Established 1790. 
Telephone No.: CLERKENWELL 3144 (2 lines), Telegrams; “ RELIEUR, BARB, LONDON.” 


j Wholesale Bookbinders and Loose Leaf Specialists, 
WARWICK HOUSE, 294, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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Tommy’s | | PROBSTHAIN & Co. 





C 0 0 K E R 41, GT. RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 
ON YOUR Large Stock of Oriental 
HOLIDAYS. Literature in all its Branches. 
: Catalogues Nos. 30-32 on India 
er & Sanskrit & Allied Literature 


Obtainable at A & -xigieser 
By Qeainsie « Herod's: to be had on _ application. 
Benetfink's; and all 

Ironmongers. D, Venturesome omy ‘at of Capt. Voss (most 24 
TOMMY'’'S COOKER CO., LIMITE remarkable book 

Rudolf Lange. Text Book of Colloquial Japanese 25/- 
6, PENTONVILLE ROAD, Chas. R. Lanman. A Sanskrit Reader : Text, 

. LONDON, N.I. —a_ - . - : tae 
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PIPELESS 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


The latest, cheapest and best system of central Heating. 


One heater with one fire will warma whole building at a cost for fuel of 


ONE PENNY PER ROOM PER DAY. 
































The ‘‘ Canadian Wonder” pattern is suitable for a house with 
basement or cellar and costs £477 to &9O, made in six sizes. 
The “British Wonder” is suitable for house or bungalow without 
a basement and costs £42 to £85—made in seven sizes, 
the smallest being designed for a 6—7 roomed parlour type house. 
Write for free booklet or call and see heaters in our showroom. 


Free estimates. 


British PIPELESS Central 
Heating, Ltd. 


LONDON: Head Office: 54, Victoria Street. Tel. Vict. 6540. 
BIRMINGHAM: _ 57, Pershore Street. Tel. Midland 2982. 
MANCHESTER: 89, Bridge Street. Tel. City 919. 
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R.N, 

1913. Major A. Lawson, 2nd Drags. 

1914-15-16-17. No Medals awarded. 

1918. Lieutenant W. S. R. King-Hall, 
R.N. 

1919. Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O., 
Oxford & Bucks L.I. 

1920. No Medal awarded. 

1921. Flight-Lieutenant C. J. Mackay, 
M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. 

1922. Major R. Chenevix - Trench, 
O.B.E., M.C., Royal Corps of 
Signals. 
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Roval United Service Ruseum 


Situated in the Banqueting House of the old- Palace of Whitehall (1622), 


which this year celebrates 


its Tercentenary, and containing the 


‘Celebrated Rubens Ceiling.” 








ALL THOSE INTERESTED IN THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY AND 
ARMY SHOULD NOT FAIL TO VISIT THIS FASCINATING COLLECTION 








Marvellous Collection of Arms 
from the Earliest Periods. 


Models of be oagae  H Guns and 
Battlefields, Uniforms, 
ne Schoen Buttons, 

Cc. 


Siborne’s renowned Model of the 
Field of Waterloo. 


Model of Trafalgar, arranged by 
Trafalgar Officers. 


Historical relics of King Charles 
I., Drake, Cromwell, Raleigh, 
Marlborough, Wolfe, Cooke, 
teers’ = Nelson, Moore, 

pagina. Franklin, Wolseley, 
erts, Kitchener, and many 
others. 


Two hundred stands of Regimen- 
tal ‘‘ Colours.” 


Historical Naval Flags. 


The Freneh Colours captured by 
Lord Nelson, 


Oliver Cromwell’s Flag and Sword. 


The Flag of the United States 
Frigate ‘‘ Chesapeake.” 


King William III.’s Flag. 

An Unique Collection of the Great 
War Souvenirs, and relics of 
all previous campaigns. 

Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley’s 
historical collection and the 
beautiful Wolseley Memorial 
Room. 

A Complete Collection of British 
Army and Navy Medals. 

— Cheylesmore’s Medal Collec- 

on. 


The Compass which steered Air- 
ship R. 34 across the Atlantic. 


The Saw which took Lord Nelson’s 
arm off. 


The Balaclava Trumpet. 


Interesting Collection of Napo- 
leonie Exhibits. 


Queen Elizabeth’s Petticoat. 


Splendid Collection of Naval 
and Military engravings and 
prints. 


Innumerable other historical and 
interesting Exhibits. : 














ADMISSION - 1]- SATURDAY AFTERNOONS - 6d. 
Soldiers and Sailors in Uniform Free. 
Guides and Complete Illustrated Catalogues are obtainable. 
N.B.—Officers of H.M. Forces (serving or retired) are eligible for Mem- 
bership of The Royal United Service Institution. Entrance fee, 
£1 1s. Membership, {£1 1s. 
The Library contains the finest collection of Naval and Military literature, 
and the R.U.S.I. Journal is sent post free to all Members. 





SoLE DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY, 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., 
11, Rep Lion Square, W.C.1. 
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DOM CNS OL 
ie The HEALTH RULE 
Point of Argument OF PROCEDURE 


Is the Little Better Quality First thing every morning drink a glass of 
a the Rather Less Cost, water sparkling with a dash of, ENO’s 

Special Night Menus, “Fruit Salt.” 
&c, Concert Programmes, Follow this simple, pleasant rule and you 
Stationery, Naval and will find more zest in both work and sport. 
Military Printing. ENO cleanses and invigorates the system 
in a natural manner. It is quite free from 


“Mail it to BLACKMORE’S _ praca lg ne salts and therefore has no 


It's a pleasure to drink 


Is what the modern man says. 

Our work bears that air of 9 
distinction, often sought and 

seldom found. 

To EXPLORERS, AUTHORS, be ny 
OFFICERS, AND OTHERS. “FRUIT SALT“ 
We have every facility for = 
producing Books, Pamphlets, etc. Of all Chemists and = x 


Petite 3 cs wenn Sa, | /Q 
J. B. BLACKMORE & Co., Ltd. 


Printers and Manufacturing Stationers, HEALTHGIVIN 
85, High St., MERTON, S.W.19. =i | es 
= +? 
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J. C. ENO LTD 
LONDON, S.E 














THE MITRE HOTEL, 
OXFORD. 


HIS well-known Hotel for Families and Gentlemen, 
which is situate in the centre of the finest street in 
Europe, close to the Colleges, and within an easy distance 
of the river, has been enlarged and much improved. While 
the traditional antiquity of the building has been carefully 
preserved, visitors will find in it all the refined comforts 
of a Modern Hotel. The “ Mitre ”’ is largely patronized 
by distinguished English, American, and Continental 
visitors, and is celebrated as one of the most economical 
first-class hotels in the United Kingdom. 





DINING, DRAWING, READING, and SMOKING ROOM, 
LOUNGE, GOOD SUITES OF ROOMS, and five SPACIOUS 
BILLIARD ROOMS. 

Electric Light. A Night Porter in Attendance. 





Tariff on application to— 
Cc. J. VERT. 


Telephone: 335. Telegrams: ‘Mitre,’’ Oxford. 
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SACCONE & SPEED, 


Wine and Spirit Merchants 
and Shippers. 





Naval, Military and Air Force Messes 
supplied. 





14, Panton St., Haymarket, $.W.1 


Houses at 
Gibraltar, Edinburgh, Portsmouth, 
Chatham, Devonport and Malta. 











J. R. GAUNT & SON 


Established 200 Years. LTD. 


Manufacturers of 

BUTTONS, 
MEDALS, "SWORDS, GOLD 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, 
HELMETS, CAPS, BELTS, &c. 


Military, Naval, Crest, Club and all 
kinds of Uniform Buttons and Badges. 
Contractors to the British & Foreign Governments, 
100-page Illustrated Catalogue on application. 
53, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone :—4010 Gael. 
Warstone Parade Works, Birmingham. 
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THE 


CAVALRY 
JOURNAL 


HULL 


Published under the authority of the 
Army Council, under the dizection of 
Field - Marshal Earl HAIG 
G.C.B., etc. (Colonel 1 Royal Horse 
Guards and 17th/2Ist sencore) aesiated 
by gee Semare Sir R. S.S. BADEN- 
POWELL, Bt., K.C.B., REVO. etc. 
(Colonel 13th ch Hussars), Lieut. - 
General Sir 184 E, B 
Colonel 


yy TTA A. &. i. PiAR _— 
D.S.O., Lieut. en Sir A 

LEE THAM, Knt., C.M.G., F.S.A., 

and Maior General Sir N.M. SMYTH, 
VC., K.C.B. (Managing Editor). 

















ROYAL SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS 
OF THE ARMY, 


Lansdown, Bath. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1864. 


PATRONS: 


HIS hore nty THE KING. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HER MATES EY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President : 
Frecp-Marsuar H.R.H. THE KE OF 

CONNAUGHT, K.G., 
Trustees: 
Sir J. A. MuLiens, Kt. 
Col. A. G. Cuurcuity, C.B., C.B.E. 
Brig.-Gen. Sir R. C. A. B. BEWICKE Copley, 
K.B.E., C.B. 





Chairman: 
Col. A. G. Cuurcnitt, C.B., C.B.E. 
Vice-Chairman: 
Major E. K. RipLey. 


EXTRACTS FROM RULES, ETC. 


The Daughters of Officers who are serving, 
or who have served, in His Majesty’s Army, or 
in the Royal Marines, are eligible for admission, 
at rates of £20 and £90 to £150 per annum: 
paying according to the circumstances of the 
parents. Those paying £20 per annum (one-third 
of the School) are admitted by the Votes of Sub- 
scribers only—the remainder by the Committee. 
The age for admission is from 10 to 15 years. 

Each contributor of £5 5s. is entitled to one 
life vote, and each annual subscriber to one 
vote at two elections for each 10s. 6d. subscribed 

Further information can be obtained of the 
Secretary, Miss N. M. Bayty, late R.E., at the 
Office, Pantor House, 25, Haymarket, S.W.1. 








PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
Price 5s. net. Postage 5d. 
No. 48. APRIL, 1923 
CONTENTS. 
Tue STANDARD oF THE Brack Horse aT 
DetTINGEN. 
Frontispiece. 


Tue Apvance on Mosut, FROM THE SquaD- 
RON Leaper’s Point oF View. 

STANDARDS AND GUIDONS. 

Operations of THE Mountep Troops oF 
THE EcypTiAN ExpeDITIONARY Force. 

Tue Horcuxiss Gun. 

Micitarie INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CAVALLRIE. 

Prostem No. XIV. Open To WarRANT AND 
Non-CommMissioneD OFFICERS. 

Hints to Younc Poto Prayers. 

Tue Cavatry Scuoor, Saucor. 

First StacEs 1N THE TRAINING OF THE 
Younc Horse To Jump. 

A Suort History or tue Royat Deccan 

ORSE. 

Leaves From A Weepon Huntinc Diary. 

Ancient Howunps. 

Notes on Foreicn Cavatry (FRANCE AND 
Geroany). 

Recent PuBLicaTIONs 

Notes. 

Sportinc Notes. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS should be sent direct to :— 
THE MANAGING EDITOR at 
The Royal United Service Insti- 
tution, Whitehall, London, S.W.1, 
or Copies may be obtained by ALL Booksellers, 
Newsagents and Railway Booksellers from 
the Publisher and Director of Publicity :— 
C. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., etc. 
1l, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.I. 

Telephone: Holborn, 6191. 

Telegrams: ** Gilberwood, London.”’ 

Bankers: Bank of England. 
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RX is pure Virginia 


Tobacco made by hand 
into Plugs—Navy Plugs—properly 
and carefully cut into convenient slices. 


o> 
3S 
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It is manufactured for those who wish 
for and appreciate a “straight” Virginia. 


| 


To enjoy Player’s Navy Cut in perfec- 
tion, thoroughly rub out the slices before 
filling pipe or pouch. 


: BEAUTIFULLY COOL 
= AND 

ee ee Better still, leave the rubbed out slices 
exposed to the ordinary atmosphere of a 
room for an hour or so before the tobacco 
= May be Obtained is put into the pouch. 
= from all Tobacconists 

and Stores. 


The result will be a delightfully cool and 
easy smoking pipe of tobacco. 
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Issveid by The Imneria! Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Th 1 
FRENCH WINES. marie seeders fon 
DREW & CO. 96, Bureau Central, Bordeaux Two S teeples, 
(and at Pessac, Gironde). NO 8 3 SOCKS 
Stocks now available IN LONDON include: Two Steeples, (to. Wigston. 








BORDEAUX CLARETS (red) at 
23/6, 27/6, 30/- and 37/6 per doz. carriage paid. 





27/6, aGAUTERNES (white) at... || | The ARMY & NAVY JOURNAL. 


Established 50 years. Recognised at home 


Old and celebrated Chateaux vintages, } PUBLISHED ; 
(bottled at the Chateaux) from 50/+ doz. WEEKLY. “ne ages Aa 
20, VESEY STREET, Naval periodical in the 
Champagnes, Sparkling Wines, Ports, etc. New York, N.Y.,U.S.A. United States ———— 
Special assortments for officers’ messes, or by Subscription £1 9s., including postage. 


| irect shipment in cask, if desired. Sample copy sent on request 























T ARMAN, tat ‘aimed vf 
Teuernowt 136 SOU FREE Tennis Balls 
W. J. JARMAN. Now that the tennis season has started 


you need a new racquet. 


; ; Having purchased a huge Bankruptcy 
Landscape Garden Architect. stock we are able to offer the best quality 
Designer and Contractor for racquets at red — cost eer a 
Made of English ash frame, inside beve 
route anes ttt a ears Sunes a ay" bo ‘ie weg 
PLEASURE GROUNDS, COLOUR SCHEMES, &c. &c. shoulders, Surgical bound and whipped. 
Plans submitted for every class of work Usual Price 3 Gs. Our Price37/6 post free 
Satisfaction és As our purchases included a large 
Personal supervision to all Contracts. No number of tennis balls we are 


other than expert men employed. 


guaranteed oY giving away free with 
your money Te- every racquet 3 balls 6 6 


** HOLLY COURT,” funded in Sull. valued alone at . 
LANGLEY RD., SLOUGH. oway stating Je R. DUGDALE & CO. 


Sole Maker: ‘“ Supreme” Haro Tennis Court, weight required Dept-RT3, 99,Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Patent No. 28775/22. 





























Rare Opportunity 
for 
Port Wine Buyers 





A L L-WE poy SI 3 
To reduce surplus stocks we ' TENN Wa [Rohl oem g 
offer a parcel of very fine : aie 
DOURO Port, rich in colour, : eae aeons 
clean to the. palate, from ZTE r 
famous houses. This genuine old Booklet onapplication toW .T ribute ~ y ry 
W. H. GAZE & SONS, LTD, 











e D QO U R QO Kingston-on-Thames 


IE Princess Helena 
PORT WINE College EALING, w.s. 


is of unusually good value, 
which will be appreciated by 

















wae oe Coody Principal—Miss Parker. 
Dae San eee: Ean: ae OARDING and DAY SCHOOL for 
the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special 
Deans Logan & Co., Ltd., Belfast attention to Languages, English, Art, 
or from Music. Large Grounds. 
24 & 25, Gt. Tower Street, London, E.C.3 Fees £105 to £120 a year. 








Officers’ Daughters £105 a year. 
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They’re so different 
Different in their high, unchanging quality, in 
their rich softness of texture, in their tasteful 
shades and patterns, and in the true economy 


they give in wear— 
LI | 


(Regd, Trade Mark) 


SHIRTS and PYJAMAS 


are for the man who demands the best in 
comfort, refinement and service. To wear 
SHIRTS . . from 18/6 them is to feel a thorough content, a supreme 
PYJAMAS . from 32/6 and lasting satisfaction. 






Made to special ve at slight extra Worn and enjoyed the world over 
SOLD ONLY BY; VERY .DURABLE 


FIRST CLASS SHIRTMAKERS QUITE UNSHRINKABLE 


Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), ( BHT 220, Viyella House, Newgate Street, London, E.C1. 





See eeeeeeeeeesceeees Ceeeeeerececeese seeeeeeeeesseeseees, 


EXPRESS YOURSELF IN PRINT : 
AND DEVELOP PERSONALITY. : 








ORIENTAL BOOKS 


INDIAN & PERSIAN ART, 
MINIATURE PAINTINGS, 
MSS., BRONZES, Etc. 


Inspection of our Art Gallery is invited 





Memoirs, Travel! and other 
Experiences. Prize Essays, 
Songs, Poems etc. 

Your Experiences in Print in Book Form are 
always interesting to friends and certain 
to be welcomed. 

We Print and Publish such—make Sketches 
and Blocks for Illustrations. Send us copy 
and ask for Suggestions and Price. 


We specialise in all Books for the study of Oriental 
languages, and other branches of Oriental Liters- 
ture, ot which we keep a large stock. Catalogues 
issued periodically, and sent gratis on application to 





Dept. II. : Mess Printing a Speciality. 
LUZAC & CoO . Celebration and Specially 
°9 : Prepared Greeting Cards. 
46 GR2AT RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 1. : H. Wittiams & Son, Printers & Publishers, 
AGENTS TO THE INDIA OFFICE, Etc. 4 THE BOOKLET HOUSE 
PHONE MUSEUM 1462. : 222-224, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 














SPECIALLY tings MANUFACTURERS TO THE KING, 


HARDY’S ‘PALAKONA” Samsoo RODS 


Are guaranteed to have more Line Lifting and 

Casting Power, weight for weight, than any other 

make. PRICE FROM 96/6. 
Greenheart Rods from 30/- 


RODS, REELS, LINES, &c. FOR ALL KINDS OF ANGLING. 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. Send Address. 


HARDY BROS., Ltd., ALNWICK. ¢7pch'manew. 
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“* See how strong we are getting.”’ 


95,092 children have passed through the Rescue Doors of Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes in 57 years. 
13,449 children were dealt with last year. 
7,308 boys and girls are now in ‘athdanee. 
1,328 are babies and little tots under 5. 
28,019 young people have been emigrated: 
7,264 to Canada, 
755 to Australia and other Dominions. 
98% do well. 


Will you send a gift to help support the Largest Family in the world? 


*Dr. Beguonties Homes Food Fund” and crossed, and letters 
18-26, Stepney Causeway, London, E. |. 


ee and qudess payable * 


dressed, Dr. Barnardo's Homes (Depi. R. J.), 























; es yf __NON- 
LUMINOUS NS $Y LUMINOUS 


£3 3s. Od. £3 Os. Od. 


The famous “ ey ae oii at cet prices, is con- 
eaghed Yaga poems silver screw case that is dust and damp f. 
This watch is of guaranteed reliability, designed to withstand con- 
ditions of hard wear, and is indispensable to all members of H.M. Forces. 


A fully illustrated catalogue of Watch Bracelets sent post free on request. 


The 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths 
Company [& 


Only address. No branches. 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





























- HEIGHT anp 
RANGE FINDERS 





















The Mounting is 
specially designed 
for continuously | | 
observing rapidly 
moving aircraft. 


The Instrument illus- 
trated gives direct 
readings of heights, 
ranges and angles of 
elevation. 


FOR 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
SERVICES | 


| NAVAL & MILITARY 














BARR & STROUD, LTD. ee | 
ANNIESLAND GLASGOW wneamie, Vie,tos” | 





I ( ow. 
and Teleph 
isgor Ww 











(| 35 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.I co ‘eae 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES. 





MAY 1923. 
I.—Council. 


At the Anniversary Meeting on 6th March the following Officers were duly 
elected Members of the Council :— 


Admiral of the Fleet Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 
Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C.B. 

Lieut.-General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Lieut.-General Sir Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. 

Colonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. S. Bates, D.S.O., T.D. (London R.B.). 


II.—Chairman of the Council. 


Admiral Sir R. G. O. Tupper, K.C.B., C.V.O., has been elected Chairman of 
the Council for 1923-24. 

Field-Marshal Sir W. R. Robertson, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., 
has been elected Vice-Chairman for 1923-24. F 


III.—Council Committees. 


The Committees of the Council are now composed :— 


Finance.—Colonel C. W. Trotter, C.B.; Captain W. F. Caborne, C.B.; Colonel 
C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O.; Colonel A. S. Bates, D.S.O.; Brig.-General the Earl of 
Lucan, K.B.E., C.B.; Group-Captain E. R. Ludlow Hewitt, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 
and Lieut.-General Sir H. S. G. Miles, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., C.V.O. 

Journal and Library.—Major-General E, T. Dickson; General Sir E. G. Barrow, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.1.; Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond, C.B.; Colonel the Duke of North- 
umberland, C.B.E., M.V.O.; Professor Sir Charles Oman, K.B.E., M.A., F.S.A., M.P.; 
Lieut.-General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O.; Major-General 
J. T. Burnett-Stuart, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.; and Group-Captain E. R. Ludlow- 
Hewitt, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 

Museum and General Purposes.—Captain W. F. Caborne, C.B.; Colonel Lord 
Ampthill, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E.; Colonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.0.; Lieut.-General 
Sir Noel Birch, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.; General Lord Horne, G.C.B., K.C.M.G.; and 
Major-General the Earl of Scarbrough, K.C.B. 


IV.—New Members. 


The following Officers joined the Institution during the months of February, 
March and April, viz. :— 
Paymaster-Lieutenant R. F. Silvester, R.N.R. 
Captain K. C. Burness, Canadian Cavalry. 
Captain R. L. Lemon, I.A. 
a VOL. LXVIII. 
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Lieutenant E. C. Sebag-Montefiore, Durham Light Infantry. 

Lieutenant A. W. Gush, R.N. 

Major H. P. Radley, M.C., I.A. 

Major E. G. H. Powell, Grenadier Guards. 

Reverend P. H. Crozier, I.A., Ecclesiastical Department. 

Major R. H. Smith, O.B.E., R.A.S.C. 

Lieut.-Colonel T. MacG. Greer, Sherwood Foresters, Reserve of Officers. 

Colonel H. C. Stanley-Clarke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Nicholl, late 20th Bn. London Regiment (T.A.). 

Major W. D. Hall, M.C., I.A. 

Captain H. W. H. Armytage, M.C., R.F.A. 

Lieutenant N. C. Clay, I.A. 

Lieutenant H. Coghill, Rifle Brigade. 

Lieutenant R. L. Hill, Middlesex Regiment, 

Major G. A. Sanford, D.S.O., 3rd/6th Dragoon Guards. 

Captain J. Teague, M.C., I.A. 

Captain A. D. Magnay, I.A. 

Captain G. R. V. Hume-Gore, M.C., Gordon Highlanders. 

Lieutenant T. W. D. Hackett, M.C., R.F.A. 

Captain C. Q. Parsons, R.M.L.I. 

Captain O. H. Cooke, late Army Educational Corps. 

Captain E. P. Kingzett, 4th Bn., Queen’s Royal Regiment (T.A.). 

Major M. D. Gambier-Parry, M.C., Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

Major R. T. Holland, D.S.O., M.C., R.F.A. 

Captain T. A. Jones, D.S.O., R.D., late R.N.R. 

Lieutenant R. B. S. Reford, M.C., Irish Guards. 

Lieutenant V. C. Russell, D.S.O., M.C., Suffolk Regiment. 

Flight-Lieutenant J. C. Slessor, M.C., R.A.F. 

Lieutenant L. V. Younie, Royal Corps of Signals. 

Colonel G. W. St. G. Grogan, V.C., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., A.D.C., Worcester- 
shire Regiment. 





Captain L. A. Davies, West Yorkshire Regiment. 

Group-Captain P. L. W. Herbert, C.M.G., C.B.E., R.A.F. 

Captain P. J. Reeves, O.B.E., Royal Berkshire Regiment. 

Captain E. N. Marris, M.C., Tank Corps (Lincolnshire Regiment). 

Lieut.-Colonel F A. G. Noel, O.B.E., late R.A.F. 

Lieutenant T. A. Hacket-Pain, Irish Guards. 

Lieutenant J. Bassett, R.F.A. 

Second-Lieutenant W. F. T. P. Eyre, Cheshire Regiment. 

Reverend G. H. Field, late Royal Army Chaplains Department. 

Lieutenant R. C. Macpherson, The Black Watch. 

Captain G. Temple, M.C., R.F.A. 

Major T. H..Darwell, M.C., East Surrey Regiment and Tank Corps. 

Lieutenant G. L. B. Oliver, The Buffs. 

Captain A. W. H. Baker, North Staffordshire Regiment. 

Major V. V. Pope, D.S.O., M.C., North Staffordshire Regiment. 

Colonel J. W. Kynaston, late R.A.M.C. 

Lieut.-General Sir Walter Campbell, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., late Gordon 
Highlanders. 





Lieutenant R. W. F. Fagan, M.C., R.F.A. 
Lieutenant P. H. S. Reid, R.N, 
Captain G. Pigot, M.C., I.A. 
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Major R. Dening, M.C., L.A. 
Squadron-Leader K. R. Park, M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Lieutenant G. C. A. Whitelocke, R.N. 
Lieutenant L. J. Woodhouse, M.C., Dorsetshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant A. H. M. Hyslop, R.N. 
Group-Captain A. M. Longmore, D.S.O., R.A.F. 
Colonel J. H. Morgan, General Staff. 
Major E. G. Gidley-Kitchin, R.E. 
Captain A. E. Dunn, C.B.E., R.D., R.N.R. 
Flight-Lieutenant W. F. Dickson, D.S.O., A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Lieutenant A. M. Eastty, R.D., R.N.R. 
Major M. R. Strover, D.S.O., R.G.A. 
Lieutenant T. L. Timpson, King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
Lieutenant A. A. J. N. Fearnside-Speed, The Buffs. 
Captain E. J. Fulton, I.A. 
Captain W. H. Parker, C.B.E., R.D., late R.N.R. 
Captain H. W. Styles, 4th Bn., Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment 
(T.A.) 
Captain A. C. Duff, M.C., R.E. 
Major-General T. O. Marden, C.B., C.M.G., Colonel Welch Regiment. 
Captain G. E. L. Pardington, 4th Bn., Queen’s Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment (T.A.). 
Lieutenant J. R. Kennedy, M.C., R.G.A. 
Captain W. Nash, M.B.E., 4th Bn., Queen’s Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment (T.A.). 
Captain C. C. Newington, 4th Bn., Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment 
(T.A.). 
Lieut.-Colonel W. R. Glover, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D., 1st Bn., London 
Regiment (T.A.) 
Commander H. Stockwell, D.S.O., R.D., R.N.R. 
Lieutenant H. B. Monier-Williams, M.C., Suffolk Regiment. 
Flight-Lieutenant P. Warburton, R.A.F. 
Squadron-Leader R. Graham, D.S.O., D.S.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Captain A. V. Anderson, R.E. 
Captain A. P. ff. Churchill, I.A. 
Captain W. A. F. L. Fox-Pitt, M.C., Welch Guards. 
Captain R. R. Martin, O.B.E., Royal Ulster Rifles. 
Captain E. W. Morris, D.S.O., I.A. 
Flight-Lieutenant J. L. Vachell, M.C., R.A.F. 
Captain F. W. Hollingsworth, Gloucestershire Regiment, Reserve of Officers. 
Wing-Commander C. L. Courtney, C.B.E., D.S.O., R.A.F. 
Captain C. E. U. Bremner, M.C., LA. 
Major Sir H. S. M. Havelock-Allan, Bart., D.L.J.P., late 4th Bn., Durham 
Light Infantry (S.R.). 
Squadron-Leader B. E. Smythies, D.F.C., R.A.F. 
Lieutenant G. F. Hopkinson, M.C., North Staffordshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant F. Walton, I.A. 
Captain G. St. J. Martin, I.A. 
Lieutenant P. D. Mulholland, M.C., Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 
Lieutenant S. H. Butler, R.N.R. 
Lieut.-Colonel Hon. E. P. J. Stourton, D.S.O., King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry. 
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Commander A. F. G. Tracy, R.N., Emergency List. 
Lieutenant A. S. Poulton, R.F.A. 

Flight-Lieutenant W. R. D. Acland, D.F.C., A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Captain E. H. Allen, The Buffs. 

Lieut.-Colonel R. Luker, C.M.G., M.C., Lancashire Fusiliers. 
Captain W. C. G. Black, M.C., Fife and Forfar Yeomanry. 
Lieutenant P. E. C. J. Gwyn, I.A. 

Squadron-Leader W. B. Hargrave, O.B.E., R.A.F. 

Captain R. S. King, M.C., I.A. 

Captain R. H. Middleditch, The Green Howards. 

Captain R. C. Phelps, I.M:S. 

Captain E. A. Tregoning, late Durham Light Infantry. 
Sub-Lieutenant P. W. Brock, R.N. 

Major F. L. Petre, O.B.E., late Indian Volunteers. 
Lieut.-Commander G. A. Barratt, R.N. 

Flying-Officer C. H. Stilwell, R.A.F. 

Lieut.-Colonel S. B. Combe, M.C., late I.A. 

Major L. H. Morse, M.C., I.A. 

Major T. W. Parkinson, D.S.O., York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Lieutenant B. B. Rackham, M.C., Middlesex Regiment. 
Midshipman G. S. Brundell, R.N.R. 

Second Lieutenant H. K. de R. Channer, Highland Light Infantry. 
Major S. B. Keast, R.E., Reserve of Officers. 

Captain A. J. Revell, I.A. 

Major E. L. Ricketts, I.A. 

Lieutenant G. A. I. Sanders, I.A. 

Captain W. A. Smith, I.A. 

Commander F. E. Storey, R.D., R.N.R. 


V.—The Editorship. 

Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B., will terminate his appointment as the Editor 
with the November JourNnaL The Council ask for applications for the post from 
Members of the Institution of all branches of the Service, which must be received 
by the Secretary on or before 29th September, 1923. 

A candidate must have a competent knowledge of French and German, but 
will be afforded assistance with regard to other languages; must be prepared to 
compile the notes of the branch of the Service with which he is connected ; will not 
be required to devote the whole of his time to Institution work. The age will be 
governed by the Council Standing Orders as to the retirement of members of the 
staff of the Institution at the age of 60. The salary appertaining to the appoint- 
ment is {50 per issue of the Quarterly JouRNAL. 


VI.—Royal Processions. 

The Council have decided in future, on occasions of Royal Processions 
and others passing down Whitehall, to limit the number of Members and their 
friends to be admitted into the Institution Buildings. The Museum will be closed 
to the public, and the windows of the Banqueting Hall available for Members and 
one friend personally introduced (name to be supplied), the number being limited 
to 100. The windows of the Institution will be available for the same purpose up 
to 50. The cost of these tickets is 2s. 6d. each, to cover the cost of printing and 
postage, etc. 
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Tickets will be issued in the order of application, and the names of the Member 
and his friend will be written on each ticket, and are not transferable. 

The arrangements with regard to the Council Room, Secretary’s Office and the 
Museum Entrance Yard remain as heretofore, but Members of the Council should 
apply previously for tickets. 

No places will be reserved. The emergency exit from the Theatre, which opens 
into Whitehall Gardens, will be available for Members and their friends having 
tickets until a quarter of an hour before the procession passes. 

This Standing Order of the Council does not prejudice Chapter IV., Section 21, 
of the Bye-Laws, which deals with occasions on which stands are erected, and a 
charge made for tickets for the same, when such tickets will be allotted by ballot. 


VII.—Letters. 

Members are reminded that the Council can accept no responsibility in the 
matter of letters and telegrams addressed to them at the Institution, there being 
no arrangement for the reception and forwarding of letters, etc. 


VIII.—Cleaning of the Museum and the Institution Building. 


The Institution and Library will be closed for cleaning, from Monday, 13th 
August, to Saturday, 25th August, inclusive, but the Museum will remain open. 


IX.—Change of Rank and Address. 

The attention of Members is called to the necessity for communicating any 
changes of rank or address to the Secretary. It is essential that such notification 
should be made in writing. The 9th day of the month is the last day on which 
such change can be notified in order to take effect for the delivery of the JouRNAL 
of the current quarter. If such changes are not notified, Members themselves will 
be responsible if their JouRNAL fails to reach them through being wrongly addressed, 
and Officers are requested to write their names, with initials, distinctly on such 
communications. Several signatures have recently been received which it 
has been impossible to decipher, and as there are many instances of Members 
bearing the same name and initials, it is requested, therefore, that they 
will add their rank. The Council beg to draw the attention of Members, who 
do not have the JouRNAL sent to them, and have not registered an address with the 
Secretary, to the fact that they (the Council) cannot be held responsible if such 
Members do not receive any notices that may from time to time be sent out. 


X.—Old Comrades’ Associations. 

The Council grant free admission to the Museum to members of Old 
Comrades’ Associations on the days when such gatherings are held. Applications 
for such parties should be made to the Secretary, stating date and numbers. 


XI.—Telephone. 

Members are informed that the telephone in the Institution building is a 
private one, for the service of the JOURNAL, and is not for the use of the Members 
and the Press; it is on that account that the number does not appear in the Telephone 


Directory. 


XII.—Important Standing Order. 

‘‘ A Member in arrear with his annual subscription after 31st March of each 
year shall not be entitled to use the Institution buildings, receive the JouRNAL, 
or participate in any of the privileges accorded so Members. © 
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XIII.—New Members. 


A form is inserted in every JOURNAL for the benefit of those Officers who may 
wish to join the Institution. The filling up of the form and its transmission to the 
Secretary is all that is necessary in the case of Officers whose names appear, or have 
appeared, in the Official Lists. The Council hope that Members will circulate 
these forms. 


XIV.—Receptions, &c. 


The Council desire to intimate that the Museum is available for Receptions 
and conversaziones of recognised Learned and Scientific Societies and similar 
Institutions; for terms apply to the Secretary. 

The Theatre and a large Committee Room are also available for meetings ot 
naval, military and other societies, the fees being nominal. 


XV.—The Museum. 


The amount taken for admission to the Museum during the past quarter was— 
£61 9s. od. in February. 
£60 13s. od. in March. 
£129 7s. 6d. in April. 


XVI.—Regimental Colours. 

The Institution is prepared to arrange for the repairs to Regimental Colours 
and Cavalry Standards, in service or otherwise. Enquiries havingy been made as 
to the cost of such repaifs, the Secretary begs to state that the average cost is 
from £8 to {10 a Colour, of which the Institution only receives £1, to cover the 
cost of materials, carriage, etc. 

The Colours of the following Regiments have been restored by the Institution 
since the publication of the last list:—2nd Bn. Royal Irish Fusiliers, 1st Bn. 
Gloucestershire Regiment, 2nd Bn. South Staffordshire Regiment, 2nd Bn. Royal 
Berkshire Regiment, 1st Bn. Border Regiment, 2nd Bn. King’s Shropshire Light 
Infantry, 1st Bn. South Wales Borderers, 1st Bn. Royal Irish Fusiliers and an 
old Spanish Colour, rst Bn. Royal Welch Fusiliers, 1st Bn. Manchester Regiment, 
1st Bn. Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 3rd Bn. Royal Fusiliers, 4th Bn. Royal 
Fusiliers, 2nd Bn. the Loyal Regiment, 1st Bn. Royal Munster Fusiliers, 1st Bn. 
The Connaught Rangers, 1st Bn. The Queen’s Royal Regiment, 52nd Oxford Light 
Infantry, 7th Dragoon Guards (Standard), 2oth Light Dragoons (two Guidons), 
23rd Light Dragoons (Squadron Guidon), 88th Carnatic Infantry, I.A., 28th Madras 
Infantry, I.A., 1st Bn. K.E.O. Grenadiers, I.A., 45th Sikhs, I.A., 51st Sikhs, I.A., 
56th Infantry, I.A., 16th Madras Native Infantry, I.A., 53rd Sikhs, I.A., 2nd 
Rajputs, I.A., Blackheath Light Cavalry Volunteers Guidon, Blackheath Militia, 
West Kent Militia, Royal Monmouthshire Engineers (Company Colour), Union 
Jack flown over the defences of Kufa (Mesopotamia), Royal Standard of King 
George III., two Sikh Colours taken by 2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers, two Chitrali 
Flags, a Beloochee Standard, and a large Turkish Silk Flag. 


ADDITIONS. 


(3540) The centre portions of the King’s and Regimental Colours of the 1st 
Bn., 60th (Royal Americans) Regiment of Foot, the Colours were 
carried by the battalion until its disbandment in 1819: these 
portions were taken from an old fire-screen, the remaining portions 

are believed to be in the United States.—Deposited by Lieut.- 

Colonel L. W. G. Butler. 
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(3541) A Squadron Standard of the 7th Princess Royal’s Dragoon Guards, 
which for many years hung in the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, 
Dublin.—Deposited by Major-General Sir Henry Ewart, Bart., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Colonel 7th Dragoon Guards. 


(3542) Gold laced Standard belt 7th Dragoon Guards belonging to the 
above.—Deposited by Major-General Sir Henry Ewart, Bart., 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Colonel 7th Dragoon Guards. 


(3543-3546) Collection of Silver Cups, Historical Trophies, etc., which 
belonged to the Officers’ Mess, 4th Bn., King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
disbanded in 1922.—Deposited by The Celer et Audax Club. 


(3547-3549) Collection of Silver Cups, Historical Trophies, etc., which 
belonged to the Regimental Institute, 4th Bn., King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps, disbanded in 1922.—Deposited by The Celer et Audax Club. 


(3550-3553) Collection of Silver Cups and Trophies which belonged to the 
Sergeants’ Mess, 4th Bn., King’s Royal Rifle Corps, disbanded in 
1922.—Deposited by The Celer et Audax Club. 


(3554) The Farewell Order in Her Majesty Queen Alexandra’s Own hand- 
writing addressed to Her Regiment, the r9th Royal Hussars (Queen 
Alexandra’s Own) on disbandment, dated Sandringham, October 
Ist, 1921. —Deposited by The Officers of the r9th Royal Hussars. 


(3555) Officer’s Pouch Belt Plates of The Rifle Brigade, viz.: (1) Silver 
Plate worn 1821, the cross surmounted by the “ Figure of Fame.” 
(2) Silver Plate worn for a short time about 1823.—Deposited by 
The Rifle Brigade Club. 


(3556-3558). Collection of Silver Cups, Historical Trophies, etc., which 
belonged to the Officers’ Mess, 3rd Bn., King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
disbanded in 1922.—Deposited by The Celer et Audax Club. 


(3559-3562) Collection of Silver Cups and Trophies which belonged to the 
Sergeants’ Mess, 3rd Bn., King’s Royal Rifle Corps, disbanded in 
1922.—Deposited by The Celer et Audax Club. 

(3564) Officer’s Silver Pouch Belt Plate and Whistle Ornament, circa 1863. 
—Deposited by The Rifle Brigade Club. 


(7750) Small Oak Chair, the seat being made by plaited strings of bullock 
hide, taken from a Boer Farm during the South African War 
in 1901, by an Officer of ‘“‘ The Black Watch,” and on several 
occasions used by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, when visiting that 
Battalion.—Given by H.R.H. The Princess Louise, The Duchess of 
Argyll. 


(7751) Plaid Brooch worn by the Band and Pipers of The Black Watch 
(Royal Highlanders).—Purchased. 


(7752) A Captain’s Tunic of the 1st Oxford University Rifle Volunteer 
Corps, being the first uniform worn by the Corps.—Given by 
Douglas Sladen, Esq. 


(7753) The emblazoned Lid and Ends of a Pike Chest which formerly 
belonged to the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, dated 1699, which 
were formerly in the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, Dublin. The 
Arms on the Right End, the White Cross on a red ground, are those 
which were displayed on the Standards of the Order during the 
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Crusades and the Wars against the Saracens and Turks, and were 
conferred on the Order by the Pope.—The Left End piece bears 
the date on ashield: the lid hasin the centre the Arms of the 
Order, on either side is the cross which is commonly known as a 
Maltese Cross (introduced into Malta by the Order), on the left 
side are the Arms of Raymon Perellos y Rocafull, Grand 
Master of the Order, 1697-1720, on the right side are the Arms of 
the Commander of the galleys or some such high official, The 
Order had originally its Headquarters at Jerusalem, later in Rhodes 
and finally in Malta (1528). Napoleon I. expelled the Order from 
Malta in 1798. Kilmainham during the XIIth Century was the 
headquarters in Ireland of the Knights of St. John and on the 
site of the present Royal Hospital stood the famous Priory of 
the Order; during the reign of Queen Elizabeth the Hospital was 
annexed by Statute to the Crown.—Given by tke General Officer 
Commanding in Chief in Ireland in 1922. 


A pair of small Kettle-Drums emblazoned with the Royal Arms of 

King George III. with XXIII Carlow Regiment on the Garter in the 
centre, the Irish Harp (2) and Royal Cypher (2). In old Militia 
lists the Carlow Militia was numbered 23, the Regiment subse- 
quently became the 8th Bn. of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps and 
was disbanded in 1908. Transferred from the Royal Hospital 
Kilmainham,Dublin, in 1922, where they had been wrongly described 
as those of the 23rd Light Dragoons.—Given by The General 
Officer Commanding in Chief in Ireland in 1922. 


Two triangular Flags captured from the Sikhs in 1845, transferred 
from the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, Dublin, in 1922.—-Given 
by The General Officer Commanding in Chief in Ireland in 1922. 
Sepoy Flag captured in the Punjaub during the Indian Mutiny, it 
has a design of the Bengal Tiger on it, transferred from the Royal 
Hospital, Kilmainham, Dublin, in 1922.—Given by The General 
Officer Commanding in Chief in Ireland in 1922. 


Three Chinese triangular Flags captured in the first China War, 
transferred from the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, Dublin, in 1922. 
—Given by The General Officer Commanding in Chief in Ireland in 
1922. 


Two Herald’s Trumpet Banners bearing the Royal Arms of King 
George III, one on a crimson ground and the other on a yellow, 
transferred from the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, Dublin, in 
1922.—-Given by The General Officer Commanding in Chief in 1922. 


The Wind-Vane, which was formerly fixed on the Roof of the Ship 
Street Barracks, Dublin, where it had stood for upwards of 120 
years, representing a field gun being discharged by a Gunner of the 
Royal Artillery in the uniform of 1800. Restored and placed on 
the Institution flagstaff—Given by The General Officer Commanding 
in Chief in Ireland in 1922. 


Portrait in oils of Lieut.-General Sir John Bennet Hearsey, K.CB 
(1793-1865) in the uniform of the 2nd Bengal Irregular Cavalry. - 
Given by Mrs. A. F. Hearsey. 


(7762) 
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(7765) 


(7766) 
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A Sikh Tulwar with the handle inlaid with gold which belonged to 
Lieut.-General Sir John Hearsey, and is depicted in his portrait 
in the uniform of the znd Bengal Irregular Cavalry.—Given by 
Mrs. A. F. Hearsey. 


Five pieces of Sévres Biscuit Porcelain, depicting a Boar Hunt on 
blue and gold china plinths, presented by the Government of the 
French Republic to Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Bart., G.C.B., 
D.S.O., M.P., in 1922 as a souvenir of the Great War. The Field- 
Marshal was brutally murdered by Irish Assassins on his doorstep, 
36 Eaton Place, London, S.W., on June 22nd, 1922.—-Given by 
Lady Wilson. 


Two Keys of a Spanish Magazine captured in the sortie from 
Gibraltar, 26-27 November 1781, by Captain A. Whitham, R.A. 
For his share in this affair Captain Whitham was awarded a grant 
of £300 a year. After his death these keys were preserved in the 
family of his sister Anne who married General the Hon. James 
Murray, 5th son of the 4th Lord Elibank, and first Governor of 
Canada. The impression of a small seal which accompanies the 
keys represents Captain Whitham offering these keys to the 
Governor, the motto ‘“‘ Todo es bombas’’ means “‘ Everything is 
bombs.’’—Given by General Murray’s great Granddaughter, Mrs. 
E. W. M. Bower. 


An Officer’s Dress Dirk of the 42nd Royal Highlanders (The Black 
Watch) Regiment of Foot, circa 1870.—Given by Major H. G. 
Parkyn, O.B.E., F.S.A. ° 

A Field-Marshal’s blue frock Coat which belonged to the late Field- 
Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Bart, G.C.B., D.S..0, M.P.—Given by 
Lady Wilson. 
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PERIODICALS AND MAGAZINES. 





With reference to a suggestion made at the Annual General Meeting, the 
following list of periodicals and magazines to be found in the Reading Room is 
published for information :— 

Aeronautical Journal, Aldershot News, Army and Navy Gazette, 
Army Quarterly, Asiatic Journal, Blackwood’s Magazine, Canadiaa 
Military Gazette, Cavalry Journal, Connoisseur, Conquest, Daily Graphic, 
Morning Post, The Times, The Daily Telegraph, Edinburgh Review, 
The Navy, Fortnightly Review, Illustrated London News, Journal East 
India Association, Journal United Service Institution of India, Journal 
United Service Institution of New South Wales, Marine Society Magazine, 
Mariners’ Mirror, National Review, Nautical Magazine, Naval and Military 
Record, Nineteenth Century, Pioneer Mail, Punch, Quarterly Review, 
The Round Table, Saturday Review, Spectator, Wireless World. 


There are, in addition, the Service publications of various foreign countries, 
but these are being received very irregularly since the war. 
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GOLD MEDAL (MILITARY) PRIZE ESSAY 
FOR 1922. 





SUBJECT : 
‘‘ DISCUSS THE MANNER IN WHICH SCIENTIFIC INVENTIONS AND SCIENCE 
IN GENERAL MAY AFFECT, BOTH STRATEGICALLY AND TACTICALLY, THE 
NEXT GREAT EUROPEAN WAR IN WHICH THE BRITISH EMPIRE MAY BE 
ENGAGED. INDICATE THE ORGANISATION AND TRAINING REQUIRED TO 
SECURE THE VIEWS WHICH YOU MAY HAVE FORMED AS REGARDS THE 
IMPERIAL MILITARY FORCES.” 


By Major R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, O.B.E., M.C., 
Royal Corps of Signals. 





Motto: Trust God and keep your powder dry. 








I, GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
1. Science and Armament. 2. The New Powers. 3. Restrictive 
Conventions. 


II. THe Next War. 
1. The Forces engaged. 2. Surprise. 3. The Opening Moves. 
4. Battle: (a) Infantry, Tanks, Cavalry. (b) Artillery and Gas. 
(c) Aircraft. (d) Mechanical Transport, Engineers, and {Signal 
Communications. 5. ‘‘ Pourvu que les civils tiennent.”’ 
III. THE ARMy WE NEED. 
1. Primary Considerations. 2. The Present Position. 3. A Proposed 
System. 4. The Brain of the Machine. 5. The Trend of Progress. 
6. Training. 





QP VOL. LXVIITI. 
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I.—GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
** They have sought out many inventions.’’—Ecclesiastes, vii. 29. 


1. Science and Armament. 


THE fighting man of the Western world has long since called in Science 
to help him, and the more ardently he woos her, the more terribly does she 
equip him for his business. The industrial nations, who alone can meet 
her demands, entered the Great War armed as men had never been armed 
before; there followed four years of unparalleled progress in scientific 
means of slaughter, and the nations drew off in 1918 reaching out for 
new weapons, of a power still scarcely realised. 

With all their complexity, the new developments can be grouped 
under four broad headings. These are :— 

(i) Aircraft. 
(ii) Tanks. 

(iii) Gas. 

(iv) Submarines. 

Whatever forms these may take with the advance of Science, their 
possessors will find a steady increase in the distance at which they can 
strike, the speed with which the blow can be delivered, and its devastating 
effect. We need not here attempt to forecast the degrees of speed, range 
and destroying power that may be reached in the future; we have a fair 
idea of what was attained at the time of the Armistice, and we know 
that this has now been outstripped, if not always in equipment, at least 
in research and experiment. 

The introduction of new equipment on a large scale inevitably lags 
behind experimental trial, while experimental trial lags behind research 
and theory. Considerations of economy will no doubt rule out expansion 
or frequent changes in armament during peace. They should not rule 
out research, but even research will move more slowly in peace than in 
war. Consequently, whatever the progress of theory, we must not look 
for any immediate changes on a large scale in the armament with which 
we finished the war. The only exception would be a change which 
commended itself to the taxpayer as an economy, and to the soldier as 
an advance in fighting efficiency—a rare combination of virtues. 

Science moves forward continuously; equipment can only advance 
by bounds. For instance, it is borne in upon a Government that its type 
of field gun lags so far behind modern science, or the standard of possible 
rivals, as to be no longer tolerable, and the nation re-arms its field artillery. 
Equipment has taken a stride forward, but it must now halt until the 
process can be repeated. But Science does not halt; by the time the 
new weapon has been manufactured in sufficient numbers, depé6ts have 
been stocked with reserve supplies, issue has been made to the troops, and 
experience has been gained in its use, it is, in the light of science, obsolete. 
When a weapon has been produced on a scale to equip both first and 
second-line formations, with reserves for peace maintenance and war 
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stocks, and when factory machinery on a great scale has been adapted 
for its production, it is no light matter to scrap it all for something newer. 
A nation seeking war will try to time its outbreak to coincide with such 
a stride in its own armament. We, presumably, shall not seek war, and 
can count on no such advantage. We may enter the next European war 
with an armament of which the patriotic press will denounce many 
features, quite correctly, as out of date. Nothing can prevent this with 
certainty, except the great cost of frequent re-equipment, combined with 
the véle of aggressor which will enable us to choose our time. Neither 
factor is likely to commend itself to the Empire. 

But there is no reason, except national sloth, why research and 
experimental trial should not keep pace with the progress of Science. 
Our safety demands this, and it must be combined with a completed 
industrial organisation for putting our knowledge into practice on a large 
scale as soon as our peace is threatened and the purse-strings are opened. 
This may not be till we find ourselves on, or over, the brink of war; the 
more reason that the organisation should be perfected beforehand, and 
should work at high speed from the moment it starts. It takes longer to 
improvise armament factories than to raise new divisions; while these 
will be more dependent than ever before on the armoury of applied 
Science. 


2. The New Powers, 


Speed, Range, Killing Power: the fighting man will have them now 
to his heart’s content; so will his opponent. With aircraft, his speed is 
of the order of 100 to 200 miles an hour, and his range is measured in 
thousands of miles. With tanks, the soldier has the ideal and long- 
sought combination of fire and movement, with a speed across country 
that will exceed that of cavalry, and a degree of protection formerly 
undreamed of. With gas he is only beginning to learn how to kill, but 
27 per cent. of all the American casualties in France were due to it. 
The old struggle of gun versus armour is repeated in that of gas versus 
mask. Should a nation’s gas hold a temporary lead on the enemy’s 
mask, a sufficient concentration on any given area may kill all within 
it. Alone of all munitions of war, it can be prepared secretly during 
peace in great quantities and at little cost. Submarines already exist 
which can keep the sea for many weeks, and range over thousands of 
miles. This is but an outline of the new powers as they are to-day in 
their infancy. It is vain to prophesy their limits in the future. 

But the fighting man finds, in practice, certain restrictions in the free 
use of his new armoury. The first, and most crippling, of these is that his 
enemy is armed as himself. He finds that his aircraft, though they can 
strike and depart, cannot hold where they have struck. Each must 
shoot its bolt and go, and great damage can only be achieved by great 
numbers. This arm cannot alone keep an enemy on land from over- 
running its aerodromes, factories and depéts, and cutting off its life at 
the source. 


P2 
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Tanks, for all their mobility, can be stopped by obstacles, and for 
all their armour, may be destroyed by surprise fire from light artillery. 
They cannot take cover on the battlefield, nor stand still under observed 
fire. The effect of gas depends on the wind, and if used without 
restraint is full of danger to the user. Submarines move half blind, 
with death waiting for them on the surface and in the air. Against 
ships of war they fight at a disadvantage : against sea-borne commerce 
they must save the crew of each vessel they destroy, or be outlawed as 


pirates by international agreement.! 


3. Restrictive Conventions. 


‘‘ You will observe the rules of battle, of course? ”’ the White Knight 
remarked, putting on his helmet. 

‘“ T always do,” said the Red Knight. 

This prelude to the immortal combat in “‘ Through the Looking Glass ”’ 
sums up the attitude bequeathed by Chivalry to the soldier, the trustee 
of honour, and held by him up to the Napoleonic era. It received its 
first shock from Napoleon, who fought to kill, with an armed and angry 
nation behind him, leaving his defeated rivals to draw what solace they 
could from the reflection that he was no gentleman. Germany later 
became the high priest of war without limit between nation and nation, 
in which there was to be no question of morality and the will of the 
enemy nation was to be broken by the infliction of every possible injury, 
moral and material. ‘“‘ All the humane considerations that you could 
advance,”’ says Clausewitz, “‘ would only expose you to defeat at the hands 
of a less sentimental adversary.’’* Germany put her creed into practice 
in the Great War by unrestricted submarine warfare against merchant- 
men, which nearly brought victory within her reach; by air attacks on 
London, which helped her by keeping strong air-defence forces in England ; 
and by the use of gas, which recoiled on her own head. The new powers 
with which Science is arming us have added a fresh and sinister meaning 
to this creed, for no centre of population in Europe will in the future be 
cut of reach of an enemy’s aircraft. 

What, then, are we to look for in the next war? There is little to 
guide us beyond our experiences of human nature; but it is worth noting 
that Germany, when she found gas warfare going against her, suggested 
its mutual abolition. Had the war continued a few months longer and 
Berlin been reached by our aircraft, might she not have proposed a 
similar truce in bombing cities? There is a deep-rooted instinct of 
self-preservation in humanity which may check even the ferocity of 
civilised nations at war; and it is possible that no people (in a responsibly 
governed country) would tolerate air attacks on an enemy’s civil popula- 
tion, when they knew that before many hours retaliation would fall on 


the mothers and babies of their own land. 





1 Under the Washington Convention. 2 Karl von Clausewitz, “On War.” 
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In battle, at any rate, and against munition factories and depéts, 
we can look for no such restraint, and every form of death may be set 
loose. All weapons are dreadful in their effects; they are meant to be 
so, for terror is their chief agent; but the relative horror with which 
mankind regards them is largely a matter of mental habit. The world 
is full of repugnance at the recent use and future possibilities of gas, but 
suppose the use of gas had preceded, instead of following, the invention 
of the high-explosive shell, ‘‘ How barbarous! ’’ we should have said ; 
‘‘ how barbarous to tear a man to pieces before his friends’ eyes, instead 
of quietly gassing him, and his friends as well!’’ There are some forms 
of slaughter from which the most desperate nations have shrunk hitherto, 
and there probably always will be, in spite of the cold and bloodthirsty 
logic of war a outrance. No nation, for instance, has yet resorted to the 
practice of poisoning bullets and shells to make every wound fatal. For 
one thing, the prospect of retaliation would be more than a people could 
face. The human instinct survives, insisting that there must be measure 
in all things, even in war. It may be said, without undue cynicism, 
that the question is largely a matter of the point of view. The Germans 
denounced our use of tanks as inhuman; we, the victors, beats possidentes, 
think otherwise. 

In the Training Regulations of the United States Army we find, 
under the heading ‘‘ Methods of War,” the following passage :—‘. . . the 
methods authorised for the army will include all humane measures for 
overcoming the physical, mental and moral strength of the enemy and 
breaking his will. The foremost of these is the physical destruction of 
his principal armed forces. All officers and soldiers are charged with 
inaugurating and perfecting methods for . . . humane efforts to inflict 
the utmost damage on the enemy.”” We can only admire this insistence 
on humanity; fortunately for their allies, however, it did not prevent 
the American armies in France from making the fullest use of every 
instrument of death that Science put into their hands. 


It is certain that the existence of a convention does not prevent a 
nation, fighting for its life, from taking any step that may help it to sur- 
vive. The fear of the world’s opinion has some weight, but it goes for 
little in the scales that balance victory and defeat. Until the world 
grows better, the only effective deterrent from the use of any new power 
by a nation is the prospect of retaliation. If our enemy, possessing some 
scientific secret of death, against which we were helpless, were in doubt 
as to its use, the hope of victory, coupled with immunity from retaliation, 
would settle the matter. 

As a people, with many blunders, we try to be gentlemen, to the 
mingled scorn, respect and disbelief of our enemies. In a world that is, 
in spite of all, ruled by spiritual values, our ideal gives us a strength that 
cannot be weighed; but in war it imposes the handicap that we can never 
snatch an advantage by being the first to violate some universal standard 


of human decency. 
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II.—THE NEXT War. 


“Les formes évoluent, les principes directeurs subsistent.”—Focu, ‘Des 
Principes de la Guerre.” 


1. The Forces Engaged. 


Between resolute Powers the seal of victory is the occupation of 
territory, and no application of Science seems likely to change this aspect 
of war. Our experiments in air power in Iraq and Palestine, and our use 
of aircraft on the North-West Frontier and in Somaliland indicate nothing 
to the contrary. In those countries we act as police, and our method is 
to punish and withdraw. Instead of slow. and vulnerable punitive 
columns we use aircraft, and the new measures we adopt merely apply 
the old policy in a changed, and, we hope, a better way. 

Occupation requires land forces; these, in our case at least, need 
Sea Power to permit of their concentration and supply. Armies and 
fleets must each have their proportion of aircraft to enable them to fulfil 
their own functions, and we need an Air Force to strike in conjunction 
with the Land Forces and the Navy. In short, we cannot beat our enemy 
without an army, and we cannot employ an army without sea and air 
power. Sea and air power are, moreover, essential to secure the ocean 
transport by which we live, and to protect our own land from air attacks. 

For all that applied Science may do, we shall probably need, for as 
far as we can see into the future, a Navy, Army, and Air Force in due 
balance and proportion. What the proportion will be we cannot say, 
but certainly the threat of European war would secure for the Air Force 
a much greater relative strength and importance than it enjoys under 
the present political conditions. 


2. Surprise. 


The sailor, soldier and airman charged with the defence of their 
country in war, face the simple fact that it can only be secured by destroy- 
ing or disarming her enemies. They survey their new armoury, and the 
advantages promised by surprise—always the most formidable of weapons 
—stand out as never before. In the past a nation, caught by surprise 
and staggering under the disasters that follow it, might yet pull herself 
together and restore the balance of a campaign. The attacker has 
generally been unable to maintain unrelaxed the merciless pressure of 
his first onset, and the defence has usually been granted a breathing 
space. The question whether a nation surprised and unready, can hope 
for such a respite in future is worth examination. 

Complete surprise gives complete victory, but by land and sea the 
Powers in the past have watched one another too jealously for surprise 
to be more than partial; no nation has been able to fall, fully mobilised, 
on an unsuspecting rival. The difficulty of concealing preparations for 
war by land and sea will not diminish ; but the air presents a new problem 
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—a problem that touches us nearly, because our sea frontiers offer no 
protection against attack by air. 

Complete surprise on the great scale, however, will probably be as 
difficult to achieve by air as it is by land or sea. An unexpected air raid 
might be comparatively easy, but it would in itself throw away all chance 
of surprise in a subsequent decisive attack. For such an attack on any 
great country the aeroplanes necessary would be numbered in thousands, 
and such a fleet cannot be prepared and mobilised in secret. It is a 
popular idea that commercial aircraft can be diverted at will to war 
purposes. This is incorrect, and it becomes more so every year as the 
aircraft designed for battle and those designed for commerce diverge in 
type. This divergence has its parallel in the evolution of the battleship 
and the liner of to-day; there was no such difference between the King’s 
ship and the merchantman of former times. 

But the rewards of an initial surprise, if it can be achieved, will be 
greater in the future than in the past. The increased destroying power 
of scientific weapons alone would secure this; they would be comparat- 
ively unopposed while the surprise lasted, and could do irreparable 
damage before any counter-measure could take effect. But there is, in 
addition, the new factor that the blow may fall, not only on the fighting 
men of the nation, whose discipline and training arm them against panic, 
but on the susceptible mass of the people. : 

As air power will be the chief agent of initial surprise in the future, 
so the first insurance against it lies in a strong Air Force, ready to act 
immediately. 


3. The Opening Moves. 


We are told by some, who should be well informed, that the next war 
will open by mutual air attacks on the belligerents’ capitals, and that 
whichever side succeeds first in destroying the other’s capital will win.? 
This is founded on a false conception of strategy. The next war will 
certainly start in the air, but the main object of each side will be to seek 
out and destroy the enemy’s air squadrons, wherever they are found—on 
the ground for preference. If, aided by surprise, by superior moral, or 
by overwhelming numbers, one side can do this, its enemy’s fleets and 
armies will fight blindfold and the war will be more than half won. The 
capital may receive attention, but not more than can be spared without 
prejudice to the success of the main effort against the enemy’s air power. 
If a nation is lured by this apparent short cut to victory, and neglects 
the true strategic objective in favour of bombing cities, it must leave 





1 Sir William Joynson-Hicks, M.P., in a series of articles published by the 
Daily Telegraph at the end of August and beginning of September, 1922, writes : ‘ We 
cannot reiterate too frequently that the next Continental war will undoubtedly be 
fought and won almost entirely in the air. The Navy and Army will almost cer- 
tainly be impotent spectators of an air battle or series of battles which will determine 
the issue by the destruction of the enemy capital before even the older Services 


can get into operation.” 
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its enemy’s Air Forces comparatively unmolested. These will be free 
to attend to the attacker’s air bases and bombing squadrons. 

The sudden and complete destruction of a nation’s capital would, 
it is true, leave its fighting Services paralysed for the time being, though 
intact; and such a nation might possibly be cowed into submission, 
without striking a blow. But complete destruction of even a small 
area needs concentration of effort in a sustained air offensive; it cannot 
be achieved at a blow. In the time required for this the defender’s air 
forces can concentrate on their true business of destroying the attacker. 
Moreover, any damage to the capital would undoubtedly exasperate the 
nation attacked, and stiffen its moral. With whatever false conceptions 
a war might be begun, the unchanging law which demands battle as 
the price of victory, and allows no short cuts, would before long assert 
itself. 

These considerations do not rule out the probability of air raids, 
including, possibly, landing parties carried by air and set down for some 
special work of destruction. These will occur whenever one side thinks 
the advantage to be gained is worth the price to be paid in the dissipation 
of his forces and the prospect of reprisals. They may be of great moral 
and material effect, and an organisation for air defence is essential. This, 
again, must be subordinated to the necessity for keeping the nation’s 
striking power intact. Air defences, comprising aircraft, guns, search- 
lights, balloon nets, locating devices and a most complete system of 
intercommunication, absorb great resources, and can therefore only be 
provided for the most vital areas. 

With our national temperament, and the influence of public opinion 
on our policy, we are more likely to suffer than to inflict the first blow from 
the air with which war will open. If we have this misfortune our only 
effective defence will be an immediate counter-offensive by the regular 
Air Force, backed up by the mobilisation of its reserves. This force must 
be the shield behind which our Government and people can shelter, and 
our Expeditionary Force mobilise and embark; if it is unready, or weak, 
the rain of blows from above may prevent us from even arming ourselves 
to fight. 

The next phase must be the transport and disembarkation of the 
Expeditionary Force from this island, followed by those of the Dominions, 
and later by such second line formations as our defence organisation shall 
include. During all this time, and until the end of the war, the Navy 
will keep its supreme importance in our Imperial armoury. It will make 
life possible for us, and increasingly difficult for our enemies, while it 
alone will enable the Empire to act as a unit. Meanwhile the struggle 
overhead rages with increasing intensity as fresh units mobilise and take 
the air. Each side is straining for that air supremacy which will be the 
best assurance of victory for its comrades below when the land armies 
meet. 


These armies once in touch, we must look at the scene in more 
detail. 
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4. Battle. 


(a) Infantry, Tanks and Cavalry. 


The supreme act of battle on land is the assault, in which the attacker 
closes with his enemy to destroy him. It is the culminating effort of 
violence to which all else tends. Every activity of every arm is directed 
to its preparation, delivery, repulse or exploitation, and the arm that 
delivers it is supreme on the battlefield, demanding the services of all 
the others. In the past, this arm has been Infantry; in the future, 
it will be Infantry with Tanks. There is the root of the matter, and it 
is this new factor that will most affect the conduct of battles. 


It is necessary, then, to examine more closely the powers and limita- 
tions of the tank. These are summarised below :— 


(i) The present fighting tank (as issued, not as designed) is proof 
against rifle and machine-gun fire and shrapnel bullets, and can 
be made gas-proof; it can maintain a speed of from 2} to 5 miles 
an hour across country, and carries an armament of 6-pdr. or 
*303 Hotchkiss guns. In short, in addition to the protection 
which it provides, it combines the attributes of fire and move- 
ment to a very high degree. It can be used, in addition, to emit 
a smoke-cloud. 

It presents an easy artillery target when stationary, and even 
when moving it falls an easy victim to guns at short range over 
open sights. It is stopped by certain kinds of country. Tanks 
cannot turn infantry out of underground shelters or the upper 
floors of houses. They cannot, in an enemy’s country, obtain 
information as cavalry can, nor lie perdu to avoid detection; 
their track is unmistakable. 

They cannot continue long in action, nor go to ground like 
infantry at the close of any phase of a battle. They cannot 
stand still on the battlefield without great risk of destruction, 
nor move with infantry, taking cover as they go. Their move- 
ments must be timed to bring them into battle at the right 
moment, and to take them out of battle, when they have struck 
their blow, to rest and refit, and to escape the immediate menace 
of artillery and aircraft. 


(iii) Many of these drawbacks are inherent in the nature of the Tank, 
but in the near future some of them will disappear. In par- 
ticular their speed and endurance will increase. 

(iv) Regarding mechanised transport, we may say that it can carry 
loads up to three tons across country at what may now be taken 
as five miles an hour. These powers will no doubt greatly 
increase. 


Some deny the right of the tank to be called a weapon at all; they 
would acknowledge it only as a method of transport for the older arms. 


(ii 


~— 
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This point may be settled by a reference to the Field Service Regulations, 
which state with characteristic restraint that the tank can destroy hostile 
personnel and weapons by passing over them.! We know what our 
enemies thought of them; and if we may draw a parallel from the past, 
Hannibal’s elephants were never dismissed by the Romans as a mere 
means of transport for bowmen. 

At present, an attack on a position by tanks without infantry would 
fail before the close-range fire of anti-tank guns; and the training manuals 
of to-day clearly indicate the methods of co-operation between the two 
arms. In the future, the increased speed of tanks will put them in a 
better position, but it does not seem likely that tanks can ever dispense 
entirely with the co-operation of an ubiquitous and thrusting infantry 
to deal with the carefully sited gun. Whatever the respective rvéles of 
the two arms in the assault, ground won can only be occupied and 
consolidated by infantry, and that arm alone is able to protect tanks at 
rest. 

The present tank, attacking in co-operation with infantry, moves 
with the leading companies. The faster tank of the future will not sacrifice 
its mobility in order actually to accompany the infantry with which it 


co-operates, but will make full use of its speed to outflank and defilade 


centres of opposition, and to offer as difficult a target as possible to 
artillery and aircraft. 

If either side possesses a marked superiority in tanks its infantry 
will fight at a great and perhaps a decisive advantage. Hence it is 
probable that a general engagement will witness in its early stages a 
tank versus tank struggle for supremacy. This may be sought deliber- 
ately, or brought about by the tanks of one side, bent on some mission of 
destruction, being countered by tanks of the enemy. Imagination leads 
inevitably to pictures of outflanking movements by bodies of fast tanks 
with aerial escorts, to be met by tanks, air squadrons and anti-tank guns. 
Then, it will be asked, ““ Why ‘not put your anti-tank guns themselves 
inside special tanks? ’’ So by steps, each unassailably logical, the tank 
enthusiasts lead us to a vast mechanical battle of manceuvre at high 
speed, where the sole duty of the infantry and cavalry is to keep out of 
the way; and artillery is only suffered because its greater range 
enables it to fight from a distance. Thus the doom of infantry and 
cavalry in open warfare is sometimes foretold ! 

But when the battle is over, who has won? The side that holds 
the position fought for. And how can it be held? Not by tanks, 
which must rally and refit after action, but by infantry and anti- 
tank guns, with due artillery support. ‘Infantry is still the only 
arm which can complete a victory and consolidate and hold the ground 
won.””2 

It is worth while to recall the great losses among tanks in the late 
war, which more than once made it necessary for infantry alone to carry 





1‘ F, S. Regs.,’’ Vol. II., 14, 2. 2“ F.S, Regs.,” Vol. II., p. 117. 
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out attacks that had been planned for infantry and tanks in co-operation. 
These casualties were due to artillery fire, difficult going and mechanical 
defects; in the future increased speed and better design will reduce 
these sources of loss, but the greatest enemy of all, the hostile tank, 
was not in being in 1918, and it will have to be allowed for in the next 
war. We must remember also that it will be no more possible to bring 
overwhelming tank superiority against all parts of a front than it is with 
artillery. In each case force must be concentrated where a decision is 
aimed at and economised elsewhere. 

We are thus led to picture an encounter battle with infantry’, sup- 
ported by artillery and co-operating with aircraft, fighting to advance 
over the whole front until the time comes for the tanks to strike. These 
have been moved by bounds from Concentration to Assembly, and from 
Assembly to Deployment Areas; and at the right moment, deployed in 
depth against the chosen objective, they will pass at speed through or 
round the struggling line, and endeavour to get among the enemy’s 
infantry, probably to be met in turn by his tanks. 

A comparison is sometimes drawn between a force armed wholly 
with tanks in overwhelming numbers and a force that has fewer tanks 
and employs them in combination with the other arms; and it is argued 
very convincingly that the all-tank army would win. Therefore, we are 
told, a far-sighted nation will concentrate all its energies on tanks. Like 
most extreme views, this does not bear close examination. It is quite 
true that the tank will be such a decisive weapon that any nation will make 
as many as it can; but tank manufacture is a specialised branch of 
industry, and when a nation is producing tanks up to the limit of its power, 
it will still be able to put into the field infantry, cavalry and artillery. 
The tanks of both sides may then fight one another to a standstill, but 
the armies that employ them will struggle on. 

Whatever evolution tactics may undergo to meet changing con- 
ditions, there will be occasions when fast enemy tanks will get among 
infantry, temporarily unsupported by their own tanks. This demands 
the development of an anti-tank gun as an infantry weapon. The 
requirements are that it should be small enough to be easily hidden, 
powerful enough to pierce tank armour, mechanically propelled at infantry 
pace across country, and able to carry ammunition for immediate needs. 
While tank attacks in force could be met only by tanks, such a gun would 
enable infantry alone to repel minor tank attacks. The battalions must 
have with them some defence against these attacks; failing a special gun, 
this defence can only be provided by distributing a great proportion of 


1 “ The Story of the Fourth Army,” by Sir Archibald Montgomery, is full of 
examples of heavy tank casualties. The 27th American Division, when in that Army, 
had 39 tanks allotted to them for their attack north of Bellicourt on September 29th, 
1918. Out of these, 12 were knocked out by direct hits, 7 were ditched, and only 
one: succeeded finally in crossing the Bellicourt tunnel. 

2 Whether “ Infantry ” in the future will include a definite proportion of tanks 
permanently distributed among the units depends on the evolution of the anti- 
tank gun discussed in a subsequent paragraph. 
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the available tanks permanently among the infantry, instead of con- 
centrating them for the decisive attack. 

We have spoken of fast tanks co-operating with infantry ; it is clear 
that the more mobile the infantry the more effective the co-operation can 
be. It is hard to exaggerate the difference in fighting value between 
a fresh man carrying only his weapons and the laden infantryman who 
has been on his feet many hours. Infantry units destined to co-operate 
with tanks in the assault will probably have all impedimenta, except their 
actual arms, carried for them in tanks. Vehicles and pack animals of 
all battalions will no doubt be replaced in time by small carrier tanks, 
which can accompany the men at all times and reach them under fire. 
We may expect to see also before long a tank allotted to carry the 
battalion commander in action. 

Our present tanks are but embryos, and none can say what forms 
the monstrous brood maytake. The first of their kind were essentially 
man-killers, but their possession by both sides in the future will lead 
to tank actions of increasing importance. These struggles will give birth 
to the Tank of the Line, heavily gunned and armoured, designed, above 
all, for battle with its peers. Lighter and faster forms will develop for 
other purposes, such as participation in protective duties, infantry attacks 
and exploitation. Science has reduced warfare to a grim and dreadful 
businesss about which the worid retains few illusions of romance and 
glamour; but she may yet restore to battle something of its lost Homeric 
savour in the tank combats of the future. 

An army moving to meet its enemy must guard against surprise. 
The most effective measures have been found to lie in a screen of pro- 
tective mobile troops covering the whole front of advance, with a local 
advanced guard for the immediate protection of each of the marching 
columns. No application of science appears to threaten this principle. 
Up to the present, the protective screen has consisted almost wholly, 
and the advanced guards partly, of cavalry. The screen covering the 
German advance into Belgium in 1914 was most effectively strengthened 
by the addition of armoured cars, cyclists, machine guns and infantry 
moved in lorries.1_ These, through their added fire-power, preserved the 
mobility of their own cavalry by sparing them the necessity for dis- 
mounted action, and checked all attempts at penetration by the French 
patrols. ; 
This is the clue to the future. Cavalry, by their ubiquity and indi- 
vidual initiative, can gain local information better than any machine- 
borne groups of men; but mounted patrols will be checked by the fire of 
mechanical arms unless themselves supported by similar arms. When 
the endurance of tanks has improved sufficiently to enable them to 
accompany protective cavalry, there is little doubt that they will be 
employed to give the horsemen fire support in an ideal form. 

When protective troops have done their work and the armies meet 
in battle, a commander needs a weapon of opportunity, with which to 





1 See “‘ Forty Days in 1914,”’ by Sir Frederick Maurice. 
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take immediate advantage of any openings that may offer themselves. 
In the past this has been the work of cavalry with horse artillery; in 
1918 the tank took part in this exploitation, and the faster tank of the 
future will take a greater part. But what will happen to the cavalry? 


The campaigns of 1918 in Palestine and Mesopotamia show that 
cavalry, as good as our own, are not stopped by rifle and machine-gun fire, 
provided that there is no wire. In Flanders, particularly east of Arras 
in the offensive of April, 1917, we had examples of the desperate situation 
of squadrons held up by wire under machine-gun fire. In the future 
they must meet a new enemy, the tank, and fast tanks among unpro- 
tected cavalry would be as wolves among sheep. Mounted men, more- 
over, have not the facilities of infantry for local anti-aircraft defence ; and, 
apart from the actual casualties, no amount of schooling would break 
horses to bombing. These difficulties are great; but the value of cavalry 
at the right place and right time, and their effect on shaken infantry, do 
not diminish. No commander will ever have as many tanks as he wants, 
and if cavalry can be protected from the dangers of wire, tanks and 
bombing, there will still be work for them in battle. Wire is easiest cleared 
by tanks, and the latter, in conjunction with anti-tank guns, will be the 
best antidote against enemy tanks. The development of a cavalry 
anti-tank gun, to accompany the squadrons, seems essential. The best 
protection against aircraft will be found in the open formations evolved 
in the attacks on entrenched infantry in Palestine, combined with Lewis 
guns in the accompanying tanks. Probably all these methods will be 
tried in the next European war. If successful, no commander will consent 
to be without cavalry; if ultimately the machine prevails over the horse, 
it will not prevail over the rider, and the same bold spirit will find its 
outlet in the same act of swift and decisive exploitation, whatever the 
agency employed. 


(b) Artillery and Gas. 


Science applied to gunnery will increase the newly-found power of 
opening sudden and accurate fire on a target, without the warning that is 
given by previous registration. The cross-country tractor will make 
medium and heavy pieces more mobile. This will render it more easy to 
give continuous support to advancing infantry and tanks, a support which 
was hampered in the past by delays in moving forward the guns. 


But it is gas that will, if used at all, add most to the power of artillery 
fire.1 Only a small percentage of gas casualties was fatal in the last war ; 
but the chemists promise to change all that, and we are assured that it 
will be merely a question of putting down a lethal or a non-lethal con- 
centration at will. Although a concentration, to be lethal, must be of 
some intensity, yet a very slight taint of some gases is enough to disable. 





1 The use of gas is banned between those nations that subscribed to the Wash- 
ington Convention; but see the section on Restrictive Conventions above. 
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We can picture the effect of gas-proof tanks, operating in a part of the 
enemy’s position that has been so drenched with gas that its occupants 
are either totally incapacitated, or partially so, through having to fight 
in masks. The only effective reply would be the tanks of the defence. 


A wood or valley filled with gas can be denied to the enemy for a 
period that will depend on the persistency of the gas used. Masks may 
protect, and will improve in effectiveness as gas grows in deadliness, 
but all the tendencies of the future make for a war of movement and 
manceuvre; and in such conditions a man wearing a mask loses half 
his fighting value. Discipline and training can reduce this disablement, 
but it must always be great. We may expect, then, that artillery fire 
with non-lethal concentrations will be applied to direct the enemy’s 
movements into certain definite channels, which will come under high 
explosive, shrapnel, or lethal gas shell. Such surprises as that success- 
fully effected by the 9th Division at Meteren on July roth, 1918, will 
be common. In the words of Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch, ‘‘ For some 
time prior to this attack gas was discharged, in conjunction with a smoke 
and high-explosive shell bombardment. When at 7.55 a.m. on the 
1gth July our infantry advanced behind a barrage of smoke and high 
explosive the enemy was expecting only a gas discharge, and had in many 
cases put on gas masks.”’ 

A short reference must be made to smoke, of which such extensive 
use was made in 1918. Its chief function is to conceal movement and to 
neutralise air attacks, and its extended use will be one of the many 
factors which will make for a war of movement rather than of fixed 
opposing trench lines, in the future. 


Although tanks, in clearing wire and affording close support to 
infantry, carry out what was formerly the réle of artillery alone, yet they 
need artillery support themselves to enable them to advance in face of 
the enemy’s guns; their use will render unnecessary the long-drawn-out 
destructive bombardments that had to precede the attacks of 1916 and 
1917, but it will not reduce the number of guns required for the attack 
itself. This is made clear in Sir Douglas Haig’s final despatch, in which 
he says that, in spite of the 456! tanks available on August 8th, the 
expenditure of ammunition was greater than in any previous battle. 


(c) Atrcraft. 

The fortunes of the armies in battle will depend more even than in 
1918 on the success of their aircraft, scouting, observing, engaging troops 
on the ground, and driving down enemy machines engaged on the same 
work. If he is supreme in the air, a commander will be armed with that 
greatest weapon of all—Surprise. He will be able to move troops, par- 
ticularly tanks, unseen, while the enemy’s movements are under observa- 





1 This figure is taken from Sir Archibald Montgomery’s “‘ Story of the Fourth 
Army-” 
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tion. The tasks of aircraft working directly with the army will resemble 
those of 1918, with the exception that the engagement of all troops on 
the ground will be on a much greater scale. The army will see and 
appreciate the work of the aircraft allotted to it, but the success of this 
work itself is deeply influenced by the unceasing struggle for supremacy 
sustained by the main air force, from the first hour of the war, against the 
enemy’s air power. Of this struggle the soldiers will see little, though 
if it is successful the army will benefit immeasurably in the growing 
weakness of the opposing aircraft, and the moral effect on the enemy of 
air reverses at home. 


(4) Mechanical Transport, Engineers, and Signal Communications. 


With the perfection of the cross-country track vehicle, mechanical 
transport will become less dependent on metalled roads, though these 
will always be of great importance. The movement of armies in a country 
where roads have been destroyed or never existed is limited by the rate 
at which the troops can be supplied, and in the past this has been ruled 
largely by the difficulty of making or repairing roads. With cross-country 
transport instances of a victorious army robbed of the fruit of success 
by outrunning its supplies are less likely to occur. The new feature will 
facilitate manceuvre in every respect; transport will be able to move 
across country, closed up on its front in parallel columns; and the 
problems of congested roads, crossing columns and movements to a flank 
will lose half their terrors. For work on the lines of communication, 
however, the great carrying capacity of railways will make them as 
indispensable in the future, for large forces, as they are to-day. 

In most cases where the horse still holds his own, such as with light 
artillery, mechanical transport will probably take over the work when it 
is sufficiently developed. The reason lies chiefly in the greater ease of 
supply, since horses consume a greater weight in forage than the equivalent 
machines do in petrol, and horses, it must be remembered, must be fed 
whether working or idle. The great quantity of forage absorbs precious 
transport, and is a direct drain on the nation’s food supply. In addition, 
mechanical transport employs at the front fewer men than are needed for 
the number of horses required for the same work. 

The growth of applied science in war will make ever greater demands 
on the field engineers, and three problems in particular will come to the 
front. In the first place, the mobility of cross-country mechanical 
transport will be wasted if the columns, moving abreast over the land, 
must check and concentrate on existing road bridges when they come 
to a river. The first problem for the engineers will be the rapid con- 
struction of bridges for tanks and track vehicles. In the second place 
the construction of some form of tank obstacle will be required to oppose 
tanks in the same way that wire now opposes infantry—that is, by 
shepherding them into previously prepared zones of fire. The third 
task, and perhaps the greatest of all, will be the concealment of troops 
and works from air observation. 
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As war becomes more elaborate, commanders become more depend- 
ent on signal communications. Between 1914 and 1918 there grew up 
behind the lines in France and Flanders a vast telephone system, which 
commanders and staffs came to regard as indispensable until they had to 
leave it behind in the advance of 1918. No army is likely to enjoy such 
a system in future; their own movements and the enemy’s bombs will 


combine to prevent its growth. 

A commander must be in communication with both his chiefs and 
his subordinates; this has kept him to the neighbourhood of telegraph 
and telephone routes, and the number of these that can be made available 
in moving warfare is limited. In future the need for communications 
will not be less; but commanders who are in other respects more free to 
manceuvre than they have been in the past will not be content to be tied 
to a wire. Something more flexible will be demanded, and wireless 
communication at once suggests itself. The dangers of overhearing by 
the enemy and of mutual interference between wireless stations have still 


to be overcome. 


5. ‘“ Pourvu que les civils tiennent.”’ 


In a famous cartoon of the war a French soldier, crouching in a 
half obliterated trench, says to his comrade, “ If only the civilians hold 
out.” This will, indeed, be the soldier’s prayer in the future. The 
people at home will see fighting in the air, in which their own aircraft 
must take their share of ill fortune; they will see military and naval 
establishments and factories bombed, and their own homes and families 
may not be spared. The land will be full of rumours of calamities. 
The people will ask why there are no measures taken to protect their 
homes; they will be told that the aircraft they demand for local defences 
are being better employed in an organised attack on the enemy’s air 
power; they will be told that the guns and searchlights which they would 
like to see round their dwellings are all wanted to fight the enemy. They 
will be asked to believe that peace can be won only by directing the 
concentrated striking power of the nation to the one end of destroying 
the enemy’s forces; and that to dissipate strength in local defences can 
only lead to prolonged war and final defeat. Only a few vital areas can 
enjoy local air defences, and it will be for the Government, and not for 
the inhabitants, to decide which are vital. In short, the ordinary citizen 
will have to absorb a lesson in strategy that has been too hard in the 
past for most statesmen and not a few soldiers. 

It will be seen at once how great a power, for good or evil, will lie 
with the Press. A fourth estate that is loyal and enlightened, refusing 
to originate panic or to pander to it, will be a source of great strength. 
Its steadying influence on a public shaken by air attacks may make all 
the difference between a firm resolution to win the war and a growing 
clamour for local defences that will in the end prove fatal to victory. 
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III.—TuHE ARMY WE NEED. 


“Or what king, as he goeth to encounter another king in war, will not sit down 
first and take counsel whether he is able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh 
against him with twenty thousand ?’”—St. Luke xiv. 31. 


1. Primary Considerations. 


The previous chapter gives, in broad outline, the picture of the next 
great European war which our effort to look into the future reveals to 
us. The next step is to consider the kind of army we need and how we 
are to get it. 

Before we can reach any conclusions, certain governing factors must 
be considered. The first of these is the price that will have to be paid for 
unpreparedness. We are now reaping the benefit of our readiness 
by sea in 1914, in our final victory and continued existence; while we 
are paying the penalty for our unreadiness by land in our load of debt, 
our good men maimed, and our matchless dead. The growth of 
scientific invention in the next war will make the penalty greater. That 
phase of armament which gave such great delaying power to the weaker 
side has passed away. Ifa date can be given for its ending, it is August 8th, 
1918. Wecan no longer hope for a long deadlock such as that of 1915-16, 
during which our allies, with a little help from us, held the line against 
greater numbers while we armed ourselves. ‘“‘ L’offensive manceuvriére,”’ 
says Foch, ‘‘a finalement raison de toutes les résistances.”1 This form 
of offensive was impossible during 1915-16-17 because neither side had 
found out how to break through the enemy’s fixed defences; but tanks 
have now restored the balance between attack and defence, and the 
“ offensive manceuvriére’”’ has come into its own again. Science has 
thus made the old footing too dangerous; when war comes we must be 
readier earlier, or not at all. 

The second consideration is that no military system can stand 
which has not the sanction of the nation behind it. Our organisation 
must be in line with our national characteristics, which are not likely 
to change; it must take advantage of our virtues and allow for our 
defects; and it must keep touch with tradition. Such a system will 
suffer from the limitations imposed by our character, but it will possess 
the crowning virtue of being alive, with its roots in our national life. To 
devise a mechanically perfect organisation which disregarded these 
limitations would be easy, but useless. 

The military organiser can count on an infinite response in time of 
obvious danger, and on the loyal co-operation of a steady and resolute 
nation in anything that they are told is essential to victory. In times of 
apparent safety he must expect a casual indifference to future danger, 
extreme unwillingness to spend the considerable insurance premium 
necessary for security and a deep distrust of any obvious military pre- 
parations. Indeed, we are at present going through a reaction of anti- 





1 «Des Principes de la Guerre.” 
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military temper, under which we would not take up arms as a nation 
for any cause less than a struggle for our life. 

The third consideration is that our system must be designed to meet 
our everyday needs and to provide for the world-wide responsibilities 
of the Empire. That is the first requirement; but it must also be capable 
of meeting the vastly increased demands and different conditions of a 
European war. 

Lastly, our Army is but one weapon in our national armoury, and 
its strength must be in proportion to that of the Navy and the Air 


Force. 
2. The Present Position. 


The Army List shows us that our army at home consists of an ex- 
peditionary force of one Cavalry Division, and four divisions; with 
a Territorial Army of one Cavalry Division, fourteen divisions, and an 
Officers’ Training Corps. Their present preoccupations and standard of 
training are temporary considerations and do not concern us here. On 
mobilisation the Expeditionary Force is brought up to a war footing 
with regular reservists, and in the field its losses are made good from 
the Militia. There is no reserve behind the Territorial Army except 
its reserve of officers. This organisation is similar to that with 
which we started the war, with the exceptions that our Expeditionary 
Force of 1914 had six, instead of four divisions, and that our Territorial 
Army is now liable, under certain conditions, to serve abroad. It is 
therefore worth while to see what we were able to do in the emergency of 
August, 1914. The situation is well summed up in Sir George Arthur’s 
‘“‘ Life of Lord Kitchener ”’ (ch. xci.) :—‘‘ The Regular Army, inclusive 
of reserve and special reserve,1 numbered at this time 450,000 men. 
The Territorial Force, who were not liable, save as volunteers, for foreign 
service, contributed 250,000 more. But of these 700,000 men, 110,000 
were serving in India or at other stations abroad. There remained 600,000 
men, all told, for the defence of the realm and for the Expeditionary Force ; 
and of this total, one-half were—not to overstate the case—imperfectly 
trained.” 

Our Expeditionary Force of unmatched quality took the field and 
was sacrificed for our unreadiness. The Territorial Force was embodied. 
We then had to create a national army from the very beginning. Thought 
costs nothing, but not even the necessary thinking had been done. 

It was not till roth March, 1915, that a Territorial Division (the 
North Midland Division) embarked; the first two divisions of Kitchener’s 
Army followed in May, nine months after war had been declared. Mean- 
while the most desperate expedients were resorted to for strengthening 
the Expeditionary Force, and in October, 1914, the 7th Division, the 
3rd Cavalry Division and the Indian Corps were added to it. It was not 
till the summer of 1916 that we were able to strike a great blow by land, 





1 As the Militia was then called. 
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in the Somme battles. The other nations of the Empire were as unpre- 
pared for war on such a scale as we were. 

That is a fair measure of what we could expect to do again in similar 
circumstances. We could not do so much to-day, as our Expeditionary 
Force is weaker by one-third than in 1914. It is true that we have in 
the country a large number of men who were once trained to war, but 
these grow yearly fewer and less efficient. The present footing, then, 
is clearly not one on which we could face another European war. 


3. A Proposed System. 


The proposals that follow are designed to meet the needs and to be 
within the limits defined in section 1 of this chapter. 

To begin with, we must have garrisons abroad, in India particularly, 
and we must have a force at home to maintain them and to reinforce them 
if necessary. Our Expeditionary Force of professional soldiers meets the 
daily requirements of our Colonial Empire as well as any organisation 
could do. Its present strength is, it is true, dangerously low for these 
purposes, but that does not affect its suitability in principle. The 
Militia, as the former Special Reserve has been renamed, is its necessary 
complement. We will, therefore, here leave the Regular Army alone as 
an institution and confine our proposals to other measures of precaution 
against a great European war. 3 

It is clear at once that we cannot afford to keep a professional army 
big enough for the purpose. A national army based on compulsion, with 
a short term of Colour service, on the Continental model, would give us 
security ; but it would not enable us to do away with an expensive long- 
service Regular Army to meet our imperial overseas requirements. The 
double burden of a professional as well as a national army would be 
heavy, especially for us, who must at all costs maintain a supreme Navy 
and a strong Air Force. Nothing, moreover, has been able to shake 
the nation’s resolve to have no compulsory military training during peace. 
However desirable it might be if we had more money and a different 
mentality, such a solution is unobtainable. Our nation will not pay that 
price for its security. 

We cannot expect to repeat our feat of raising great armies from 
nothing after war begins; there will not be time for it. The Territorial 
Army, however, exists and has the prestige of the war behind it. It 
practically started recruiting and training afresh after the war, and it is 
thus still low in numbers and efficiency. These, however, are temporary 
failings. It could not be increased during peace to the great army that 
we should need in a European war, but it provides a framework on which 
such an army could be built up. Such a framework is the most we can 
look for during peace, and for this purpose it will be better to use the 
existing Territorial Army than to launch out in the creation of a new 
and separate organisation. 

The proposal, put broadly, is to expand each Territorial Division 
of three brigades into a Corps of three divisions on the outbreak of a 
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great European war. Each brigade would be organised in peace in three 
battalions and a pioneer company, and would become a division of 
three brigades and a pioneer battalion in war. Each battalion of four 
companies would become a brigade of four battalions. Companies would 
swell to battalions, platoons to companies, and sections to platoons. 
Cavalry brigades would expand to divisions on a similar plan. Batteries 
of three sections would become brigades of three batteries. Engineers 
and signals could expand less simply but on the same principle, and so 
could the auxiliary services. The Territorial Army would contain a 
number of non-divisional units which could be expanded on a similar 
basis. 
The proposal contemplates the formation of a Territorial Army 
Reserve in which men would serve for eight years after their four years 
with the Colours. This reserve would be called up when Parliament 
considered that the emergency justified it, and would go far to find the 
men required for expansion. The following paragraphs explain how the 
numbers would be completed. 

Our system would provide for the power of compulsion, to be brought 
in when it is clear to Parliament that the nation is entering on a struggle 
for life. Nothing less than a threat to our national life would again 
involve us in a great European war; so it may be taken that the same 
considerations that will lead us to take up arms would justify Parliament 
in taking the extreme emergency powers of compulsion. This would 
enable a national register to be drawn up; men could be earmarked for 
the most suitable national service at sea or in the air, with the Colours, 
in the workshops or on the land; we should avoid the waste and injustice 
of the voluntary principle with which we tried to wage a national war 
in 1914-15-16. But such a register takes time, and it could not be pre- 
pared and kept up to date in peace. Until it was ready we should have to 
rely on voluntary enlistment to fill the cadres of the expanded Territorial 
Army. Volunteers would be posted to complete certain divisions selected 
to be the first to go overseas. As soon as the organisation for national 
service was complete enough to produce men for the Colours, voluntary 
enlistment would cease. The formations not already completed by 
volunteers would then be brought up to strength. Although the national 
register could not be drawn up till the emergency arose to justify it, yet 
the method to be followed in compiling it could, and should, be worked 
out in full detail during peace. 

It will be seen that this system would give us a Territorial Army of 
forty-two divisions and two Cavalry divisions, besides our Regular Army. 
In any one formation the peace strength before expansion would provide 
about one-quarter of its effectives. Of the remainder the Territorial 
Army Reserve would provide more than half, leaving the rest to be 
completed by voluntary enlistment or compulsion, as the case might be. 

Let us consider a division in peace at a strength of 15,000 men, 
expanding in war to a corps of, say, 60,000. If every man who had gone 
to the reserve in the past eight years were available, there would be 
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30,000 reservists. Allowing for wastage, we may assume that no more 
than 25,000 are forthcoming; these would bring the strength of the 
corps to 40,000, leaving 20,000 to be found by voluntary enlistment 
or compulsion. At this rate the enlistment of 100,000 would complete 
five corps of fifteen divisions. In August, 1914, on one day more than 
30,000 men enlisted, and 250,000 men offered themselves in the fifth 
week of the war (‘ Life of Lord Kitchener,” ch. cxxx.). We cannot 
expect this figure to be approached in another war, for three reasons: 
first, because the nation is disillusioned as to war; secondly, because 
the Territorial Army Reserve would absorb many who would otherwise 
enlist ; and thirdly, because men will not feel bound in honour to enlist 
when they know that compulsion is in the background and that they 
will be called for when they are wanted. None the less, it would probably 
be less than a fortnight before the 100,000 men needed to complete 
fifteen divisions were forthcoming. 

A Territorial Army reservist would be liable to be called up once 
for a fortnight’s training in camp during his reserve service. This would 
enable two of the fourteen divisions to train with their reservists in six 
years out of every eight, and one division in each of the other two years. 
It would enable one of the two cavalry brigades to train with its reservists 
every four years. The formations which had last trained with their 
reservists would be those which would be selected to be completed with 
volunteers and to be sent first overseas. 

It is not likely that recruiting for the Territorial Army in ordinary 
times would be prejudiced by the prospect of eight years’ reserve service. 
The same careless improvidence which prevents us from taking full 
measures for our security during peace would dispose our young men 
to face the prospect of reserve service without misgiving. 

Lord Kitchener calculated that the nation could, when its strength 
was fully developed, maintain seventy divisions in the field. The 
scheme set out above only contemplates forty-two Territorial Army 
divisions besides the Regular Army. But Lord Kitchener had not to 
allow for an Air Force. It is impossible to say how much of the nation’s 
resources will be absorbed by the Air Force in a great war; but the 
proportion will be large. The non-divisional units of the army, par- 
ticularly Tank units, will also be in a greater proportion than before, 
and the growing importance of mechanical armament will increase the 
numbers of men engaged on rearward services. All these factors will 
reduce the actual number of divisions that can be put into the field. 

We have said nothing about the war material required for this army 
of forty-two divisions. To keep a full equipment of the latest pattern 
always ready would entail great expense. But a force can begin training 
with very much less equipment than is required to enable it to take the 
field with reserves for several months’ wastage. The normal reserves 
and war stocks that must in any case be held for the fourteen divisions 
of the Territorial Army would go far to provide the expanded army with 
enough material to begin training. On mobilisation, the factories ear- 
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marked for the purpose during peace would begin their war work and 
build up the great stocks required for the field. 

Such is the proposed system in outline. It has the obvious weakness 
that it wil! not give us an army on the outbreak of war, and that our 
little Expeditionary Force will in all probability be sacrificed as in 1914 
and 1915. But nothing short of national training in peace can give us 
immediate readiness when war comes, and national training is a price 
that we will not pay for readiness. 

The proposal would, however, give us some fifteen divisions training 
at full strength from within a few days of the order for mobilisation, 
with twenty-seven more at about two-thirds strength; the strength of 
the latter would increase as more men enlisted, and be finally completed 
as soon as the machinery for compulsion was working. 

The system has the merit that, at the lowest possible cost in peace 
time, the inevitable expansion of our forces in a great war would proceed 
as a natural growth from our peace footing. It would enable billeting 
and training areas for the forty-two divisions and two Cavalry divisions 
and all mobilisation details to be worked out during peace. There would 
be no improvisation and no dislocation of machinery on passing to a war 
footing; the same staffs, reinforced when necessary, would work together 
under the same commanders, but the whole hierarchy of command 
would, as it were, move one step upward. The whole process could be 
prepared beforehand, and everyone serving in peace would know what his 
duties would be on the outbreak of war. 

It is hard to say how definitely soon the first divisions would be 
fit for war. If the first two divisions of Kitchener’s Army, starting from 
nothing, and hampered at every turn by shortage of equipment and 
the chaos of improvisation, could take the field in nine months, it seems 
safe to expect our first instalment (which we have reckoned at fifteen 
divisions) to be ready within six months, and to be followed by the re- 
mainder at intervals during the next few months. That would be a very 
different story from our contribution to the Allied Armies in the first year 
of the late war. 

The proposed organisation would undoubtedly cost rather more 
than the present one. Nothing for nothing is the hard law of the universe, 
and if we want to be more secure we must pay something for it. It is 
claimed, however, that the proposal offers reasonable security at the 
lowest price. ~ 

No proposal has been made here for the measures to be adopted by 
the Dominions. The raising of each Dominion’s army is essentially its 
own national affair, and the only imperial necessity is that the armies, 
when in the field, should be uniformly organised and armed. 

Such a system is so obviously defensive and not aggressive that it 
would satisfy our national temper and conscience with regard to war. 
With all its imperfections it would make us formidable, especially in 
conjunction with the greatest Navy in Europe and a strong Air Force. 
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Its very existence, in the hands of a nation standing for right and decency, 
might prevent a recurrence of the tragedy and folly of August, 1914. 


4. The Brain of the Machine. 


We have spoken of the necessity for a true balance of strength 
between Navy, Army and Air Force. All three must fight as parts of a 
whole, and if one is unduly weak the whole effort must suffer. In the 
past there have been only the Navy and the Army, and the strength of 
each has been considered as an isolated problem. Now the Air Force 
exists and it fights partly with the Navy, partly with the Army and 
partly independently. Obviously, in considering Imperial defence, 
Navy, Army and Air Force cannot in the future be treated, as they are 
now, as three unrelated problems; such a policy leaves with the Govern- 
ment the duty of weighing the relative needs of the three Services, and of 
balancing their rival claims on the nation’s resources, while it deprives 
the Government of that unbiassed professional advice which is essential 
if sound decisions are to be reached. Each Service in peace will fare well 
or ill in proportion to the force and skill in advocacy of the representative 
who puts its case to the Government. In war we shall have incidents 
similar to the naval attack on the Dardanelles, with the added danger 
of a third Service to swell the confusion. Willing co-operation between 
the leaders, and the subordination of all Service jealousies to the common 
good can do much, but it does not touch the root of the evil; the Services 
will remain competitors first and collaborators afterwards. 

It appears, then, that we shall be forced by the pressure of facts 
to a Ministry of Defence commanding the services of a combined naval, 
military and air staff, whose labours would enable the Cabinet to form a 
balanced opinion on all matters of Imperial Defence. The present 
Committee of Imperial Defence, which advises the Cabinet on such 
questions, cannot, for all its valuable work, fill the gap; it has neither 
power nor responsibility. A common objection to the formation of 
such a Ministry is that it could only work with a superman in charge. 
But even if we were bankrupt of greatness among our statesmen, at the 
worst one mediocrity following one policy would serve us better than three 
mediocrities on divergent paths. 

The Ministry would involve the subordination of Admiralty, War 
Office and Air Ministry, and the reduced importance of each in itself. 
This is a hard saying, and it will not be accepted until the need is too 
insistent to be resisted any longer. 

The organisation of such a Ministry is beyond the scope of this essay, 
which is concerned with our military forces. It has been necessary to 
refer to it, as it is the only really effective means of bringing those forces 
into their proper relationship with the sea and air Services 


5. The Trend of Progress. 


Some aspects of development, which have not already been treated 
in the section on Battle are considered below. 
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To seize and hold his position with infantry remains the only known 
way of destroying the enemy; and the vast mechanical powers of tanks, 
artillery, engineers and aircraft are bent to one end only—that the 
infantry may fulfil its vé/e; this is the ultimate, if not the direct, aim 
of all other activities. In “ Field Service Regulations,”’ vol. ii., para. 117, 
we are reminded that the vulnerability of advancing infantry remains 
unchanged, while the destructive power of modern mechanical weapons 
tends ever to increase; therefore, we are told, it only causes useless 
casualties to employ an undue proportion of infantry in the attack. 
With this growing power of mechanical weapons, the foot soldier 
or cavalryman who must face them needs increasing support. This 
can only be provided by more mechanical resources on his own side. 
The army of the future will inevitably contain a greater proportion of 
these resources; tanks, artillery and engineers will grow in relative 
strength, and will make ever greater use of mechanical contrivances. 
Whether the structure of the division will be altered to include new 
elements, or whether they will be added as non-divisional units, is a 
question that may be left to tactical experience. The tendency in a 
great war must be to employ them as non-divisional units, available for 
concentration of effort where necessary. Our tactical formation, however, 
is likely to remain the division, as opposed to the army corps of our 
neighbours, since the division is better suited to our Regular Army’s 
ordinary distribution and duties. 

If we examine the trend of movement in the battalion, we see that 
in 1914 the specialists—that is, the machine gunners, signallers, etc., as 
opposed to the men with rifle and bayonet alone—numbered 93 out of 
a battalion establishment of 977, or less than 10 per cent. To-day they 
amount to over 30 per cent., and include four times as many machine 
gunners, a light mortar section, and anti-aircraft Lewis gunners. Of 
the remainder of the battalion, one-half consists of Lewis gun sections, 
leaving about one-third of the unit really available to carry out the 
bayonet attack. 

Thus the véle for which infantry exists—the assault—has become 
harder and harder. Two-thirds of the battalion are now occupied in 
helping the remainder to close with the bayonet, by the increased fire 
power of machine guns, trench mortars, and Lewis guns. All these 
weapons reduce mobility; in the future, an armament of anti-tank 
guns must be added. Fire and movement are the basis of Infantry 
tactics,! but so much fire is now necessary to make movement possible 
that mobility itself has been sacrificed to provide it, and,the infantry 
commander finds himself in a vicious circle. Our need is to restore to 
the battalion its weight in the assault and its mobility, without sacrificing 
the new-found fire power. The first step is to see what can be done for 
the Lewis gun sections. Their activities are at present so much centred 
in keeping their heavy and delicate weapon in order, with the ammunition 





1 “ Infantry Training,”’ Vol. ii., 7, 1. 
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drums free from damage, and the mechanism free from mud, that the 
sections cannot in practice be counted on for the bayonet attack. If 
a much lighter and more robust weapon could be introduced it 
would solve half the difficulty, and the men of the section would be 
relieved of their most distracting preoccupations, though they must still 
carry a considerable weight of ammunition. They could, in fact, take 
part in the bayonet attack in practice as well as in theory. 

The next point to consider is the future use in the battalion of the 
light mortar, which was produced to meet the special needs of intensive 
trench warfare. This weapon is invaluable on occasions, and its devas- 
tating fire power may be decisive; but in an advance it is difficult to carry 
forward, difficult to get into a fire position, and most difficult of all to 
feed with ammunition; in retreat, its short range and the difficulty of 
its withdrawal make it unsuitable for rear-guard action; it is useless 
against tanks. The men of the light mortar section would be better 
employed in manning anti-tank guns, and as soon as the latter appear, 
if not before, we may expect to see the light mortar disappear as a normal 
battalion weapon. The self-propelled anti-tank gun would be as mobile 
as the infantry with whom it worked, and it would to a great extent fill 
the rvéle of the light mortar in reducing. centres of opposition by its shell 
power. But, owing to its necessarily flat trajectory, it could not find 
cover for itself so easily as the mortar, nor search -cover so effectively 
with its fire. The anti-tank gun will probably need two projectiles, one 
armour-piercing for tanks, the other man-killing. to deal with machine-gun 
nests and centres of opposition. The weapon would at least provide the 
battalion with a direct reply to flanking fire from machine guns which 
are themselves on another unit’s front of attack. The disappearance of 
the trench mortar is likely to increase the use of artillery in close support 
of infantry. For this work the present pack howitzer, or something akin 
to it, is indicated. 


6. Training. 

So far we have examined some directions in which scientific invention 

will affect our army’s organisation and armament—that is, its material 
body: we have said nothing of the spirit that must give it life. Man 
devises for his own use more and more deadly weapons, and these, his 
own creatures, demand ever greater fortitude from him when he faces 
them in battle. This fortitude is a quality of the spirit, and to instil 
it is the aim of all training As science gives both us and our enemies 
new weapons, the strain on the fighting man will increase, and the temper 
and quality of his spirit will become more than ever the decisive factors 
in battle. Quality will command victory, and it behoves us to attain 
quality above all things. It must be compounded of the well-tried 
ingredients—physical fitness, skill at arms, comradeship, discipline, and 
all the elements which make up the mystery of moral. But there is 
one ingredient that will assume a new and ever-growing importance, and 
that is education—not merely in the technical skill required to handle 
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mechanical weapons, but the true education which heightens mental 
and spiritual quality. This is a matter of supreme practical importance 
if our army is to be equipped morally to face the ordeal of war in the 
future. 

The quality of our army depends ultimately on that of the nation 
from which it is drawn, and all progressive national legislation affecting 
health or education is of military importance. We are here, however, 
confined to measures in the army itself. We have developed a tradition 
of training and relationship between officers and men which is peculiarly 
our own; this, acting on the underlying fighting qualities, the good- 
natured philosophy and tempered resolution, in the blood of our people, 
produces that most undeniable fighter, the British soldier. Yet there 
is something wrong in the system. It may be subtle and indefinable, 
but it is felt unmistakably. When the average citizen passes a soldier 
he thinks of him, if he thinks at all, with good will; but it is the good wil! 
of patronage, not of respect. This is not an attitude that would be 
possible towards an army of the quality that we need; and the cure for 
the failing, of which this public attitude is a symptom, lies in the education 
of the soldier. This in turn would react on the class of recruit; for there 
is among our people a real desire and respect for education for its own 
sake, and the knowledge that it could be acquired in some measure 
during a soldier’s years of Colour service would do more to secure the 
right stamp of lad than all the allurements of our recruiting posters. 

The professional standard among all ranks will have to be of a very 
high order to meet the conditions of the future. Before the late war 
Marshal Foch wrote!: ‘La réalité du champ de bataille est qu’on 
n’y étudie pas; simplement, on fait ce que l’on peut pour appliquer 
ce qu’on sait. Dés lors, pour y pouvoir un peu, il faut savoir beaucoup 
et bien.” In the past we have been too ready to rely on certain 
native qualities of resource, presence of mind and pluck to meet the 
emergencies of battle. These have served us well and will always 
do so; but in the future they will need in both officers and men a broader 
backing of professional attainment. 

A lad joins the Colours for seven years, and, unless there is a war, he 
has no other function during that period than to learn. On the face of 
it it would seem possible to teach him his business of fighting, and at the 
same time to educate him, so that he may make the most of the pro- 
fessional training. It should be possible to add a grounding in some 
trade. But anyone with experience of command at home, in peace time, 
will realise the gulf that is fixed between what should be and what is, in 
fact, attainable. He finds it hard enough to give his men their essential 
military training, apart from any question of education or trade instruc- 
tion. Even the modest educational programme now attempted is con- 
sidered by many to be too ambitious, and to encroach too much on the 
serious business of training for war. 





1 ** Des Principes de la Guerre,’”’ by Maréchal F. Foch. 
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The reason for this is that the soldier is not like a student or apprentice 
whose time is all available for learning. The soldier at the same time is 
his own policeman, cook, waiter, charwoman, dustman and scavenger. 
In short, he spends nearly as much time on guards and fatigues as in 
fitting himself for war The results are deplorable: many young soldiers 
never get over the damping effect on their boyish keenness of endless 
fatigues; these duties, in the nature of them, are not carried out with 
a will, and they develop the notorious old soldier’s attitude towards 
work which has wrought so much mischief. The keen officer, who wants 
nothing so much as to be able to train with his men, finds them snatched 
from him for all kinds of duties which have nothing to do with the only 
one that really matters. If we are to have the Army we want, we must 
by some means break away from these conditions. Let us see how this 
might be done. 

A number of the domestic duties that absorb so much of the soldier’s 
time should be put out to civilian contract. This could include all duties 
except such as are in themselves necessary for war; for instance, the 
soldier would continue to be his own cook; a certain amount of guard 
duty also is unavoidable, and, as it is something that must be perfectly 
performed, it is of real training value. But most barrack fatigues could 
be contracted for, and many guards could be replaced by civilian watch- 
men. Certainly this would lead to increased expenditure; but it would 
secure for the nation a better bargain than the present system, under 
which the money we pay for efficient training is largely wasted on 
inefficient fatigues. Soldier labour costs the nation dear when the price 
of the soldier’s pay and keep is shown against the value of the work 
done; a competitive civilian contract would leave no room for such 
inefficiency, and the taxpayer would get value for his money. The 
stimulating effect of such a reform on training in the Army can hardly 
be overestimated. 

There is another aspect of training, and that is that the growing 
intrusion of applied science into land warfare makes it more than ever 
necessary that our armies at home and those of the Dominions should 
develop on the same lines. In a great European war they must fight as 
one army, in which the formations are trained and equipped alike in all 
essentials. In the realisation of this ideal there are two difficulties to 
be faced. The first is that the Dominions, as sovereign nations, must 
dispose of their own armies; and their military chiefs can be responsible 
to none but their own Governments. A federal Imperial General Staff, 
capable of co-ordinating military policy throughout the Empire, is not 
possible; there is no federal Government, responsible to the Empire as 
a whole, to whom such a staff could tender its advice. In practice we have 
already found the best compromise for this difficulty in the regular 
exchange of views between the General Staffs of the Empire, in their 
good will and common sense, and in the tacitly accepted influence of the 
senior partner. It is on such lines that development must proceed; 
exchange of views, visits, and attachment of officers must be increased 
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and systematised; they should be accepted more and more as a normal 
routine and less as special measures. 

The second difficulty is less amenable to compromise. In spite of 
the varied nature of its ordinary functions, our own army has to keep 
in view the possibility of war in Europe, and must be equipped and 
trained accordingly. The Dominion’s regular armies, on the other hand, 
are inevitably moulded by circumstances of a different kind. The work 
for which they are trained and organised is principally the conduct of 
operations in undeveloped countries, with resistance to possible invasion 
in the background; the warfare they contemplate offers little scope for 
the kind of mechanical armament that will appear on an increasing scale 
in European armies. Like our own Regular Army, they have their 
citizen forces behind them, and these can hardly be trained on a different 
basis. We are thus threatened with a growing divergence between the 
training and equipment of our own armies and those of the Dominions. 

Wherever the solution lies, it is not to be found in asking the 
Dominions to adopt as their normal system one that is not suited to their 
normal requirements, which vary as much between different Dominions 
as between any one of them and the Mother Country. It should be 
possible, however, for each to devise a military system based on her 
particular local needs, but capable of being modified without dislocation 
to the pattern evolved by our own army for European warfare. If, then, 
a Dominion sent her divisions to fight in Europe they could be disem- 
barked, given an intensive course of training in co-operation with tanks 
and aeroplanes, equipped with special weapons such as anti-tank guns, 
taught the latest thing in gas defence, and be sent to the front. Their 
previous peace training could include sufficient grounding in such subjects 
as these, which are peculiar to European warfare, to enable them to take 
immediate advantage of the special training facilities provided on landing. 
Troops of the standard of intelligence that we have learned to expect 
from the Dominions would lose little time over this final polish. It might 
be feasible for each country to keep at all times, for instructional pur- 
poses, a small demonstration brigade of all arms, equipped with every 
latest weapon. 

Another aspect in which the new conditions of war will affect training 
is the increased need for mutual knowledge and for combined training 
between Army and Air Force. At present the Air Force contains a 
number of former army officers, who have practical experience of soldier- 
ing. But these officers will grow fewer, and special steps must be taken 
to associate air units very closely with all army formations for training 
purposes. 

Up to this point we have considered chiefly the training of the regular 
forces. That of the Territorial Army presents different problems, of 
which the first is how best to employ the limited time available. The 
object of Territorial peace training should be confined to laying a foun- 
dation, on which can be based the intensive training that begins on the 
outbreak of war. The best way to lay a sound foundation is to concen- 
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trate on a high standard of individual, platoon and company training, 
and severely to limit ambitious attempts at larger exercises. This 
principle is recognised in our Training and Manceuvre Regulations, and, 
as the standard of scientific warfare becomes more exacting, there will 
be the greater need for a sound elementary grounding in the platoon. 

The Territorial Divisions won their spurs in the war, acquiring at 
the same time the respect of their comrades of the Regular Army and an 
increased consciousness of theirown value. These assets must not be lost, 
and the best way to preserve them is for Territorials and Regulars to see as 
much as possible of each other. A system of visits by demonstration 
platoons or companies of regular units, to territorial battalions of their 
regiments in camp, would foster comradeship and an intelligent mutual 
interest, and would help the training by setting a standard of performance. 
Staff tours and exercises by regular and Territorial officers in partnership, 
and visits of Territorial officers to manceuvres, will all help towards the 
ideal of welding our regular and our citizen soldiers into one brotherhood 
of arms. 

Finally, it is necessary to emphasise again the supreme importance 
of the moral element in training, if our officers and men are to be armed 
against the ordeal that faces them in the next war. And since in the 
next war, as in the last, our army will be the country’s manhood, the 
greatest measure of defence would be to ensure sound manhood to every 
boy in the nation. Within the army all efforts should be directed to 
fostering moral, and to bringing to flower the latent nobility in the 
blood of our race. That pernicious half-truth, “‘ Those who can, do; 
those who can’t, teach,” must be finally discredited, and teaching must 
be recognised as the highest function that can fall to the lot of an officer. 
Who can measure the influence of those soldier teachers, Marshal Foch 
and Sir Henry Wilson, on the result of the late war and the fatezof the 
world? ‘‘C’est l’Ame qui gagne la bataille’’1; the phrase is in danger 
of becoming hackneyed, but it contains the whole essence of the matter ; 
the new applications of science to war serve only to emphasise it, and it 
must be the keynote of all our training. 





1 Foch, “‘ Principes de la Guerre.” 
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THE DWINA CAMPAIGN. 
By Captain E. AttHaM, C.B., R.N. 





On Wednesday, roth January, 1923. 


ADMIRAL SIR R. G. O. Tupper, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O. 
(Vice-Chairman of the Council), in the Chair. 





‘ 


THE CHAIRMAN: It is a great pleasure for me to come here to-day to support 
my-old friend and brother officer, Captain Altham, who is giving us a most 
interesting lecture on the Dwina Campaign. I think you will agree it is a very 
good illustration of co-operation between the naval and military forces of the 
Crown, and shows how they can work. together. Although one force is trained 
to work on the sea and the other on. the land, when they join up and work 
together the result is generally very satisfactory. Captain Altham, in his early 
days, when I was Captain of the “ Excellent,’’ was a young Gunnery Lieutenant ; 
’ and he achieved fame in getting his. ship, Sir Robert Arbuthnot’s command, first 
at every sort of gunnery exercise practice. In the early part of the war he 
commanded one of those monitors that were constantly operating off the Belgian 


eoast,’and he is now going to tell you his subsequent services and how this 


campaign was brought to a successful issue, until the débacle of Kolchak’s army. 





LECTURE. 


ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD TUPPER, LApIEs AND GENTLEMEN: 
Before embarking on my story of the Dwina Campaign, I feel I owe 
it to the sister Services to make it clear that I am dealing with the 
subject principally from a Naval point of view, and treating it as an 
example of the Navy’s work in inland waterways. 

The campaign as a whole was all part of a larger theatre of opera- 
tions, the general character of which was essentially military. So much 
, was this the case that the strategical direction of the forces of the three 
" fighting Services on the Dwina front focussed in the military C.-in-C. 
at Archangel. The campaign had, nevertheless, very distinctive features 
of a Naval character; and these, I suggest, are such as to make it worthy 
of a place in the study of Naval warfare, especially in its relation to 
Naval policy for the future. But before starting to describe the 
campaign itself, I want to outline briefly the causes and events which 
led up to it. Few British and Allied efforts have been more misunder- 
stood; misrepresented or frankly ignored, than those performed amidst 
the Arctic cold and almost tropical heat of North Russia. 
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Let us recall for a moment the first three years of the war. Russia 
was then our huge and powerful ally, with almost unlimited man-power, 
but utterly deficient in the munitions and engines of war. 

Communication with the outside world, more particularly sea 
communication, was therefore of vital importance to her and to the 
cause of the Allies. The Baltic ports and the Black Sea ports were 
closed by our enemies. 

There remained the Asiatic ports with the inadequate and 
precarious trans-Siberian railway journey, and the Arctic ports. Of 
the latter, Archangel alone had a railway until 1917; but the White 
Sea was usually frozen over from December to May of each year, during 
which period navigation was precarious, when not impossible. 

Murmansk is, for all practical purposes, ice-free all the year round 
owing to a branch of the Gulf Stream, and its importance was very 
greatly enhanced in 1917 by the completion of a direct line with 
Petrograd. 

It will, therefore, be seen that, so long as Russia remained an active 
partner in the war, it was of vital importance to preserve sea communi- 
cations with these Northern ports so far as natural conditions permitted. 

In March, 1917, the Tsar was forced to abdicate, and by November 
of that year we find the Bolsheviks in control and the beginning of 
Russia’s withdrawal from the war. In January, 1918, the Germans 
had already started to press for the expulsion of the Allies from 
Murmansk (Archangel at that season was, of course, blocked by ice). 
Next, Germany is found demanding the establishment of German 
shipping control officers at Murmansk and Archangel, for the avowed ~ 
purpose of preventing all communication with the Allies. In March, 
1918, the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was signed, and the Germans forthwith 
began threatening Russia with reprisals unless the Allies withdrew from 
the Murmansk coast. From March to May of that year, German forces 
had been steadily accumulating in Finland, and were threatening action 
against Murmansk. The Central Russian Government was afraid to 
issue an ultimatum to the Allies for fear of alienating North Russia, 
which was almost wholly dependent for food on what could be brought 
to the’ Arctic and White Sea ports. 

The Allies’ material interest in these ports at this time included 
some 200,000 tons of warlike stores and 300,000 tons of coal at Archangel, 
and smaller quantities at Murmansk, as well as very considerable 
purchases of wood and flax at the former port. 

There were, however, other very strong reasons for Allied inter- 
vention in North Russia after the defection of Russia on the Eastern 
front. 

In many quarters the idea has been formed, or it has been fostered 
for political ends, that the campaign of which the Dwina forces formed 
part was an attempt to counter Bolshevism by belligerent methods. 


Anyone who knows Russia, or who has studied her geography and 
history, must realise the futility of such an attempt, especially by 
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nations already hard pressed (as the Allies were in the early part of 
1g18) in another sphere. Any anti-Bolshevik action on the part of the 
Allies in North Russia was incidental to, and not an integral part of, 
their primary object. This latter was essentially directed towards 
defeating Germany. 

Later we shall see how further efforts became necessary to discharge 
our moral obligations. © 

The Military Necessity —Intervention in North Russia enabled us to 
secure the adherence of the vast majority of the population in those 
districts, because we could preserve them from almost certain starvation. 

This caused the Germans to fear the ability of the Allies to 
re-organise a large number of friendly Russians, and compelled her to 
retain a large number of troops in Eastern Europe—a very material 
advantage to the Allies at a time when they were hard pressed on the 
Western front. 

The Allied effort in North Russia was undoubtedly reflected in the 
large measure of success which at one time attended the friendly forces 
of Kolchak and others, more distant, but all tending to exert pressure 
against German influences. 

So much for the broad military strategy of our policy. There 
was a naval aspect of the situation, though, even less known or 
understood. 

In the early part of 1918 the submarine campaign had grown to such 
proportions that the ability of this country to continue in the war was 
being measured by months. 

On the other hand, the elaborate measures to confine German 
submarine activity to the North Sea were beginning to be effective. 

A mine barrage and a multitude of patrol craft in the Straits of 
Dover, and in a belt stretching from the Orkneys to within 3 miles of the 
Norwegian coast, had compelled the enemy’s submarines to run the 
gauntlet on both the outward and homeward journeys, before they 
could operate against the Channel and trans-Atlantic shipping. 

The undisputed occupation by Germany of Murmansk and 
Archangel would have rendered our Northern Barrage to a great extent 
useless, because in these harbours her submarines would have had bases 
to which they could have returned in comparative safety. At Murmansk 
they could have rested and replenished with fuel and provisions. 
When Archangel was open they could have docked and refitted there. 
In addition, Germany would have been able to fit out raiders at these 


ports, which in the end might have added seriously to our difficulties - 


in keeping the blockade effective. In fact, to ignore this situation meant 
leaving a hole in the net which was being drawn closer and closer round 
Germany from the sea. This might well have proved the critical factor 
which would have led to the success of her submarine campaign and 
our final eclipse in the war. Lastly, Russia was full of Allied subjects, 
whose dangers from starvation and political persecution were becoming 
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increasingly great. Their only hope of escape lay in being rescued from 
these two railheads in North Russia. 

Those of us, therefore, who had the honour to take part in the 
North Russian operations, did not feel that we had been sent out as 
pawns in a political adventure; but that, on the contrary, we formed 
an essential part of the world- wide effort which enabled the Allies to 
secure the culminating victory on the Western Front. 

This brings us to May, 1918. The increasing threat of attacks on 
Murmansk and the necessity for securing Allied interests at that port 
and, as soon as the ice opened up, at Archangel, lead to the despatch 
of two small British forces, known by the code names “ Elope’”’ and 
“ Syren,” each about 600 strong. Also, H.M.S. ‘“‘ Attentive’ was sent 
out under my command to join the flag of Admiral Kemp at Murmansk. 
Originally, she was to carry out a policy of peaceful penetration into 
Archangel, and I was given wide discretionary powers, short of opening 
fire, to safeguard Allied war material in that port. It was realised that 
my position might be very difficult. 

The development of events, however, necessitated a change in the 
“peaceful penetration’ policy. As the outcome of a flying visit to 
Murmansk by Sir Eric Geddes (then First Lord of the Admiralty), 
representing the Cabinet, and a small staff of advisers, it was decided 
that Archangel must be occupied in force, and accordingly preparations 
were made to do so. 

On 15th July a telegram was received from our Consul in Archangel, 
reporting that the arrival was imminent of one Kedroff from Moscow, 
at the head of a force of 1,000 rifles, including 500 Germans, whose 
mission was to stamp out the Allied agents and anti- Bolshevik 
revolutionaries. 

On 30th July, the Allied Embassies from Moscow, having pitted 
through Archangel, arrived at Kandalaksha, and the British represent- 
ative wired to Major-General Poole, C.-in-C. of the Allied and N. Russian 
forces, urging immediate action against Archangel or it would be too 
late to save our friends there. 

We were given to understand that it was a matter of life or death 
whether we got there in 24 hours. To do this meant taking considerable 
risks, for the opposition we were likely to encounter was unknown, and 
of the Allied reinforcements promised to the British command only a 
battalion of French Infantry had arrived. 

None of the transports could do the journey in the time, and some 
were still unloading stores consigned to Murmansk. 

However, enterprise and co-operation overcame all difficulties, and 
by nine o’clock that night (30th July) H.M.S. “ Attentive’ headed 
H.M.S. “ Nairana’’—a seaplane carrier—and the French Cruiser 
“ Amiral Aube,” steaming down the Kola Inlet at 16 knots. We in 
“ Attentive ”’ had 100 French infantry ; ‘‘ Nairana,” 200; ““Amiral Aube,” 
200 French troops and 100 Royal Marines. 

A dense fog in the Gorla delayed the squadron and caused the 
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ships to part company. During the night ‘“ Amiral Aube”’ reported 


she had gone ashore, which meant a reduction of 50 per cent. in our 
small landing force. 

However, daylight on 31st July found “ Attentive” and “ Nairana ” 
in company again, and anchored to the north-westward of Modyuski 
Island. 

Taking of Archangel.—At this stage the Dwina Campaign proper 
may be said to start. Modyuski Island lies at the sea end of the deltalike 
mouth of the Dwina River, and the navigable channel to Archangel for 
deep-draught ships runs close in to its shores. It was here, therefore, 
that the batteries for the defence of the port had been established. 
Archangel itself lies some 25 miles up a tortuous branch of. the river. 
Opposite the island, and controlled from an observation position on it, 
were alleged to be mines. It was clear, therefore, that, if resistance was 
shown, we might find a considerable nut to crack before we could reach 
Archangel. However, Admiral Kemp and Brigadier-General Finlayson, 
on board ‘“‘ Nairana,” boldly decided that, in spite of our depleted 
squadron, we must proceed with our programme. 

“ Attentive’ therefore stood in to the lightship which marked the 
entrance to the buoyed channel. I hoped to get in touch with the 
Commandant of the forts and to try and secure our occupation of the island 
without resistance. Boarding the lightship with an interpreter and an 
armed guard, we first rounded up some eight pilots and the local commissar 
(political representative) and put them in the tug alongside. Telephone 
communication with the Commandant was quickly established, and he 
was given half an hour in which to surrender unconditionally, to hoist 
white flags in token that he had done so and muster with his garrison 
on the foreshore, where he would be under the “ Attentive’s”’ guns, 
while our troops landed. After a great deal of oriental procrastination, 
he was given an ultimatum of five minutes, after which the island would 
be bombarded and bombed. Eventually, he capitulated unconditionally, 
and said he would personally lead his garrison out of the forts and 
come and receive our landing party. 

“ Attentive’ thereupon stood in towards the landing place, and 
I signalled the result of my mission to “ Nairana.” 

Hardly had I done so before a tug left the lightship and signified 
that they had an urgent message for us, while the flagstaff ashore-ran 
up a message in commercial code :—“ Go full-speed astern. You are 
running into danger.” 

Subsequently, it transpired that the Bolshevik authorities at 
Archangel had directed the forts to resist our advance, while they cleared 
out with everything that could be collected in the time. This was 
translated to us in a message that the landing must be postponed, or it 
would be resisted. 

It remained, therefore, to carry out our programme of attack, 
which was to land on the North end of the island under “ Attentive’s ” 
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guns and sweep it from North to South until the batteries and mine-firing 
stations were in our hands. 

Moving to a position some 5-6,000 yards to the North-West of the 
batteries, we opened fire on the signal from “‘ Nairana.” It was a tough 
proposition to take on two batteries of four 6-inch guns each and one 
of four 4-inch. We could only bring to bear two 6-inch and three 4-inch 
on a broadside. Although the earthworks were visible enough, the shore 
guns were well protected, and, from four years’ experience on the Belgian 
coast, one knew that a ship has the almost impossible task of knocking 
out the actual gun or mounting, whereas “ Attentive ’’ was a conspicuous 
and wholly vulnerable target to the shore gunners. 

Our fire was instantly returned. For the most part the batteries’ 
shooting was wild, but one 6-inch gun was evidently in expert hands 
One shot skimmed over the forecastle, the next whistled over our heads 
on the bridge and the next plunged into the base of the foremost of 
our four funnels, burst there, putting two boilers out of action and 
doing other damage. 

In the meantime, however, our fire had begun to tell, added to 
which “ Nairana”’ had got several seaplanes into the air, which materially 
helped matters with well-directed bombs. Between us we silenced those 
three batteries, which ought to have blown us out of the water. 

To cut a long story short, by sheer effrontery we landed our little 
force of French infantry and a handful of bluejackets and Naval 
signalmen without further opposition, and by nightfall the whole of 
the effective defences of Archangel were in our hands and the Bolshevik 
garrison had fled up harbour. 

Daybreak, the 1st August, disclosed several ships which had come 
out of harbour and were some 5 miles up channel. ‘‘ Attentive ’’ moved 
up channel, expecting to engage in another fight, as two of the vessels 
were recognised as being heavily-armed ice-breakers. 

We were not without misgivings in our progress on the score of 
mines, but our eight pilots were something in the nature of hostages. 
The two senior ones were commandeered to assist on the bridge, and told 
if the ship went ashore or bumped a mine they would assuredly be shot, 
if they were not blown up; and the rest were put on the forecastle with 
instructions to report in good time all they knew about minefields or 
‘“‘ for ever hold their peace.” 

To do them justice, they were excellent pilots and rendered the 
Allies most faithful service. 

The ice-breakers turned out to be deserted and, together with a 
couple of merchant ships, were an ineffectual attempt to block the 
channel. 

From now onwards the occupation of Archangel became a procession 
and, headed by H.M.S “ Attentive,’’ it passed uneventfully up the 
narrow channel until we reached Solombola—the dockyard of the port. 
Here British and Allied representatives appeared, and I received a 
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Russian token of welcome in the customary presentation of “ bread and 
salt.”’ 
Rounding the corner, we came up to the anchorage off Archangel 
under circumstances which one can never forget. The whole waterside 
of the town was black with cheering people, greeting us in a frenzy of 
acclamation. For many our arrival meant literally deliverance from 
imminent death. 

In due course the Admiral’s yacht arrived with Admiral Kemp 
and the C.-in-C., Major-General Poole, followed by trawlers with the 
troops from ‘‘ Amiral Aube,” who had arrived safely at the lightship. 

Politically, the situation was saved, but from a military point of 
view it was anything but secure. 

The Bolshevik forces had fled from the port, but, at the moment, 
our troops were wholly insufficient to prevent their return. 

The first sign of trouble came from an armed yacht which had 
anchored some four miles up river and which suddenly opened fire just 
as the formal civic welcome was going on ashore. ‘“ Attentive” was 
soon under weigh and laid alongside the offender, which was brought 
back to Archangel as a fine prize. 

A much-needed night’s rest was disturbed at an early hour by a 
report that the enemy was advancing down the line on Bakharitsa— 
the commercial district on the opposite side of the harbour to Archangel. 
Here was the railway terminus, surrounded by immense warehouses, 
full of warlike stores and what remained of local food supplies. 

The troopships had not arrived, and our little force of troops had 
been expended in securing the forts and policing the town of Archangel. 
‘“‘ Attentive’ had once more to step into the breach, and our worthy 
pilot helped us to negotiate another intricate channel until we anchored 
in a position from which the ship’s guns commanded the direct approach 
of the railway line. 

Throughout the forenoon we held this approach with a landing 
party from the “ Attentive,” backed by the ship’s guns, which scattered 
the enemy when he tried to force his way down the line. 

Later in the day our little Naval party was reinforced by a small 
force of French troops and volunteer Russians, and we had the great 
satisfaction of keeping the enemy at arm’s length until the troopships 
arrived in the afternoon and berthed alongside the wharfs at Bakharitsa, 
which the enemy’s attack had particularly threatened. 

By evening we were able to turn over our advanced position at 
Isarko Gorka, the first station down the line, to the British troops. 

This disposes of the operations which established our occupation of 
Archangel and the initial penetration of the Dwina. 

Up-River Operations.—The port has two main lines of approach from 
the mainland. First, the railway, which we had now turned over to the 
Army and which constitutes a little campaign of its own; and, second, 


the Dwina River. 
The country on either side of these transport-ways is for the most 
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part forest and marsh, with footpaths or tracks, but scarcely an imitation 
of a road, save parallel to the river’s banks and railway. 

We found that the Bolsheviks had seized all the best river steamers 
and a good deal of the rest of the river transport craft, and made off in 
force up river. 

The French, with characteristic impulsiveness and gallantry, pro- 
ceeded to organise an up-river pursuit and despatched a small force in 
river steamers, lightly armed with a mountain gun apiece. 

This little force got to a place called Bereznik, some 150 miles above 
Archangel and destined to became an important advanced base in 
subsequent operations, when it bumped into trouble in the shape of 
enemy ships with long-range guns. For several days they were 
subjected to long-range bombardment without means of replying, and 
suffered severely. 

In the meantime, at Archangel, I had obtained permission to fit out 
a couple of local river-steamers with 12-pounders and pom-poms. 
These were manned with picked crews from “ Attentive ” and despatched 
up-river. They arrived in the nick of time and, in conjunction with 
reinforcements under Colonel Josselyn, extricated the French forces 
from what had become for them a very serious position. 

Great credit is due to Commander Cowan, captain of ‘ Nairana,” 
who had gone on a reconnaissance expedition up-river in a motor laginch 
and who, when the principal French officers at Bereznik were knocked 
out, did much to stabilise the French troops by making them dig in 
and establish themselves in a better position. 

From him, on his return, we first heard of their plight, and this 
hastened the despatch of our extempore gunboats. 

These two match-box-like craft, under the command of Lieutenant 
Cavendish of “ Attentive,” distinguished themselves in some very plucky 
engagements, in conjunction with the shore forces under Colonel Josselyn. 

In the meantime, we had continued our activities at Archangel 
and fitted out another “‘ match-box gunboat” and made serviceable 
two Russian naval motor-launches, similar to the “‘ M.L.” type used in 
British waters, all manned by British crews. Also, the Russians pro- 
duced a wonderful flat-bottomed river steamer, bristling with Austrian 
field-guns and rejoicing in the name of the “‘ Opyt.” 

The armament of all these craft was necessarily limited; their 
decks and frames were really too weak to stand the repeated shocks of 
firing even 12- or 3-pounders, and the river gunboats were only kept 
in action by the strenuous labours and great ingenuity of the naval 
shipwrights who accompanied them up-river. 

The enemy had better vessels, stronger and faster, and had been 
able to take with them guns which outranged ours, 

The situation afloat was, in fact, a serious embarrassment to the 
military forces defending the river front. 

“ Attentive’s’’ sphere of activity had been reduced to that of 
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supply and mother ship to the up-river flotilla, so I went up-river to 
take over command of the mixed flotilla and other services afloat. 

The Admiral decided to strengthen my command by the small 
monitor ‘‘ M.25,”’ which had by then arrived on the station. After 
strenuous efforts to lighten this ship, she succeeded in jumping sand- 
banks and bars and in reaching the scene of action. With her 7-5-inch 
gun and stout construction she was a veritable ‘‘ Dreadnought ” and a 
very great acquisition to our small forces. It is no exaggeration to say 
that from the moment of her arrival until the moment she left the 
whole position was very materially stabilised. 

In addition, we had a couple of small seaplanes (single-seaters), 
from ‘‘ Nairana,” housed on board a barge fitted with “ Attentive’s ”’ 
fore derrick for hoisting them in and out. 


Characteristics of River Fighting —I must now dwell for a moment 
on the characteristic features of river fighting. 

Operations such as these were call for the very closest co-operation 
between the Services. An Army advancing up a river’s bank is dependent 
on the Navy for its long-range artillery and its transport and supplies, 
unless there are good roads on each side. With us there was a very 
indifferent road on one bank only. 

In such circumstances, the difficulties of moving heavy artillery 
ashore are so great that the general movement is hopelessly impeded, 
and, without ships, guns are not available in support against long-range 
attack by an enemy’s flotilla. 

On the other hand, if the Navy dashes up-river, unsupported on 
either flank by the Army, it is liable to meet hornets’ nests in the shape 
of concealed batteries or an ambush of rifle and machine gun-fire. 

Again, the flotilla may be held up by mines, when the Army must 
halt or it will outstrip its water transport. 

The object of the attendant Air Forces must necessarily be to assist 
the common work of the Navy and Army. 

I am alluding here, of course, not to spasmodic raids, such as old 
cutting-out expeditions or sporadic bombing operations, but to the 
organised occupation of territory or the maintenance of a definite front. 

From the point of view of Naval (and, I venture to say, Air) tactics, 
it is an axiom that ships and aircraft cannot secure territory—only 
troops can do so, and therefore in a campaign such as that up the Dwina 
it was the business of the Navy to support the Army in every possible 
way, and to subordinate Naval tactics (however limited they might 
have been) to Military strategy and, where necessary, to Military tactics. 

It was, of course, equally necessary for the Army Command to 
realise the interdependence of the two Services. 


The First Advance in Force—After some very dashing exploits by 
the forces under Colonel Josselyn, the Allied troops fell back and consoli- 
dated their position at Bereznik and up the Vaga River. It was here 
I found them on my arrival up-river. 
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The description of our first serious advance in force must serve as 
a typical operation. 

It had been decided to round up the enemy forces in the V-shaped 
territory formed by the junction of the Vaga River with the Dwina, as 
they constituted a continual menace to our base at Bereznik. The 
flotilla by now consisted of ‘‘ M.25,” two ‘match-box’ gunboats— 
“ Advokat ” and “ Razlyff,” two armed motor-launches (M.L.s), and a 
tug. It was still dark when we weighed on the morning of 14th September 
and stood up-river. Our particular mission was to bombard the village 
of Chamova immediately prior to its occupation by a force which had 
crossed some distance up the Vaga. A thick fog concealed our movements 
afloat from the enemy on either bank, but it made navigation very 
difficult. The nervousness of the pilots, the strength of the current, 
the narrow and tortuous channel and the unhandiness of the ship, 
combined to make our passage in ‘“‘ M.25”” at the head of the flotilla 
very precarious. Thanks to the admirable handling of his ship by 
Lieut.-Commander Green and Lieutenant McNair, R.N.R., his navigating 
officer, rather than any assistance they got from the pilot, we made 
our way successfully through the fog until about 2 miles below our 
destination, when we suddenly came on one of the enemy’s largest 
gunboats, moored up to the bank not 400 yards ahead. 

She was a powerful, steel paddle-steamer, armed with a quickfiring 
gun fore and aft, and had the legs of us if she got away, as she promptly 
attempted to do. 

Our somewhat ponderous 7°5 gun in ‘‘ M.25”’ missed the first shot, 
while the enemy’s more rapidly-loaded guns made unpleasant reply. 
However, a shot in the stern, followed by another amidships, coupled 
with machine-gun fire, soon settled her, and we were busy for some 
minutes picking up survivors out of the river, including the lady-cook, 
who swam most lustily. 

To continue our narrative of the day’s events, we arrived off 
Chamova and the fog gradually lifted. A gun, hidden round the angle 
of the church, opened on us, and we replied and silenced it. It was by 
now long after the time for the attacking party to appear from inshore, 
but there were no signs of it. Instead, the enemy flotilla came boldly 
down river and engaged at long range, but were beaten off by “ M.25’s ” 
7°5. Other guns were brought up by the enemy ashore, and opened 
on the flotilla from the cover of the forest surrounding the village. 
This lay in a crescent-shaped bend of the river. The exposed position 
of the flotilla, compared with the ample cover available for the enemy, 
placed us at a serious disadvantage. 

We fired 7°5 shrapnel, bursting it over the positions where shore 
guns appeared to be concealed. The effect was good and the enemy’s 
fire was temporarily silenced; but a ship has only a limited supply of 
ammunition, and it was brought home very forcibly to us that “‘ ships 
cannot secure territory.” A W/T signal arrived, telling me that the 
attacking force had been delayed and could not arrive for some hours 
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This made the situation such that we must withdraw or take the 
village ourselves. A naval landing party was quickly organised, and 
landed under Lieut.-Commander Green. The occupation of the village 
was nearly complete when our party came under hot machine-gun fire 
from the woods and outskirts. 

The ships could not use their guns without risk to our own fellows, 
so the landing party was ordered to withdraw under cover of the steep 
bank of the river, That this was done with the loss of only three killed 
was greatly due to the gallant conduct of Lieut.-Commander Green, 
who directed the withdrawal under a hail of fire, making no attempt to 
take cover himself until he had seen everyone in a position of security. 
We continued to hold on by our eyelids, so to speak, again repulsing 
the enemy’s flotilla, till the lateness of the afternoon and the approach 
of dark decided me to withdraw the flotilla. By now the fog had 
dispersed, and we had to run the gauntlet of several hidden guns on our 
way down river back to Bereznik. As a matter of fact, our efforts had 
been successful, for the action of the flotilla had scared the enemy out 
of the “‘ V,” and it was his retreating forces that had engaged our landing- 
party at Chamova. That evening the attacking force marched into 
Chamova without firing a shot, and next day the flotilla returned to 
Chamova again to support the Army, 


River Mines.—Our next adventure was an encounter with mines. 

The advanced gunboat had reported sighting moored mines, so 
I went up to investigate in a Russian motor-launch. A large horned 
mine was showing just above water. In turning, the motor-boat’s 
engines failed at the psychological moment and we were carried by 
the current on top of this mine, which exploded, blowing the stern 
off the boat and killing two of the crew. 

The rest of us had miraculous escapes, suffering only superficial 
injuries and torn clothes. It was the first of several subsequent 
casualties from what proved our greatest danger and obstruction 
throughout the whole of the rest of the operations. An enemy who 
possesses mines has the great advantage in retreating up a river that 
he can lay them faster than they can be swept up, and he can very often 
hamper sweeping operations by gunfire. Sweeping for mines in a river 
like the Dwina, where it is impossible to see more than a foot or so under 
the surface, is a very precarious proceeding. There is no rise and fall 
of tide to give a comparatively safe period for the minesweepers. The 
mines are laid only a few feet below the surface, so as to catch the 
shallow-draught river craft. 

Sweeping from the banks was out of the question owing to their 
irregular nature and the width of the river. Sweeping with small pulling 
boats was no less impracticable, due to the current. 

In these earlier operations sweeping was carried out most successfully 
by two powerful shallow-draught paddle-tugs with an ordinary wire 
hawser between them, Within a couple of hours of our motor-boat 
being blown up, we had organised this little sweeping squadron, and in 
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due course they successfully destroyed some forty mines of the largest 
sea type. 


The Final Advance of 1918.—This cleared the way for the final advance 
of that year, which eventually landed us some 250 miles up-river and 
enabled the Army to establish a strong defensive position on a line 
Gorodok (on the right bank) and Seltzo (on the left). 

It is impossible for me here to do justice to the fighting ashore, and 
the way in which the small Army under Colonel Josselyn overcame the 
many natural difficulties and hardships which were encountered. 

The Allied forces had been reinforced by a battalion of Royal Scots, 
most of whom were men of C.3 category. That regiment in particular 
bore the brunt of many of the later operations of 1918, and subse- 
quently of the long winter. While we were steaming leisurely up river 
in our comparatively comfortable ships, the Army was often wading 
waist-deep through marshes or plunging through forests on long défours 
to outflank the enemy. Our job was to clear the waterway of mines, to 
counter the enemy’s flotilla, and provide heavy artillery in support of 
the shore operations, whenever we could; but the brunt of the fighting 
and hardship fell, as it always must, on the rank and file ashore. 

The danger of the ships getting caught in the ice, which may form 
to a foot thick in a night, demanded that we should be clear of the 
river by 7th October. In order to leave some comparatively long-range 
artillery with the Army, we landed what guns we could from the now 
nearly worn-out gunboats and mounted them ashore. The French 
brought up a 4°7 on araft, and subsequently a 5°5 Russian gun, which 
I had arranged to have mounted on a barge at Archangel, arrived up- 
river. The latter particularly did good work with a Naval crew from 
‘““M.25,” until knocked out by concentrated fire from the enemy’s 
flotilla. 

We laboured under the great disadvantage that the river below 
the front we were holding froze over sooner and thawed out later than it 
did above. This precluded our ships supporting the Army at the end 
of 1918 and early in 1919 for a period when the enemy ships were free 
to move. 

The withdrawal of the ships in 1918 lead to severe attacks by the 
enemy’s flotilla which, in spite of the guns we had left behind; compelled 
the Army to give ground and take up new positions lower down the 
river. 

With the sailing of ‘‘ Attentive’ for England and the coming of 
winter, the Naval part of the Dwina Campaign for 1918 closes, and 
I must leave it to some other lecturer to recount the arduous winter 
which the Army endured while holding that front—over 200 miles from 
Archangel and from any sort of civilisation. 

We, in the Navy, who had served with them, knew enough of the 
conditions to appreciate keenly what they went through and to feel 
unqualified admiration for the British troops and their commanders, 
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who chiefly enabled the Allies to hold on until the ice opened up again 
next year. 

Seldom, I think, has so small a ship as “ Attentive’ had so many 
adventures in so short a time. 

Setting out in early June, we had rounded the North Cape, crossed 
the Arctic Ocean and entered the White Sea while the ice still made it 
scarcely navigable. A month later found us glad of mosquito nets and 
white uniform in almost semi-tropical weather. For over a week, before 
entering Archangel, we had fed over 500 people a day who would other- 
wise have starved. We had to round up shipping, despatch refugees 
in commandeered schooners, land a disguised reconnaissance party to 
reconnoitre the approaches to Archangel, rescue a famous old monastery 
from the clutches of marauding Bolsheviks, take on three heavy 
batteries, hold a railway line and finally fit out an extempore river 
flotilla. 

I should be doing less than justice to an exceptionally fine lot of 
officers and ships’ company if I failed to record their unfailing courage, 
loyalty and energy which, I am glad to say, were rewarded by, I believe, 
a record number of decorations and mentions in despatches for a single 
ship of her size. 

Trafalgar Day saw the end of our voyage and of the little 
“ Attentive’s ’’ sea-going career, when she arrived at Portsmouth to 
pay off. 


Preparations for 1919.—I must pass briefly over the events of the 
winter, starting with the Armistice on 11th November, 1918, and the 
consequent metamorphosis in the whole situation, which had hitherto 
been dominated by the main theatres of war. 

The strategical necessity for Allied forces in North Russia auto- 
matically lapsed, so far as the Western Front was concerned, but there 
were other facts which the Government had to face :— 

(a) Our forces on the Archangel fronts were frozen in and it was a 
physical impossibility to withdraw them before the port opened in the 
early summer of the following year. 

(5) It was strategically unwise to withdraw from Murmansk until 
the Archangel front was in a position to withdraw also. 

(c) The Allied military command had given every assistance to 
the Russians to raise, organise and equip their own forces to enable 
them to withstand the onslaught of a very bitter and merciless enemy 
when we withdrew, but these forces were still rather untrained and 
untried. 

(d) A campaign which we had promoted because it was very much 
to our interests in the war against Germany could not be lightly 
terminated at the expense of a vast population, to many of whom it had 
become a matter of life or death. 

So far as the Naval aspect was concerned, the necessity of a powerful 
flotilla in the summer of Ig19 was apparent. 
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The enemy had facilities for considerably improving and 
strengthening his flotilla during the winter, and it had already taxed 
our improvised one to its utmost. 

If we remained for any part of the following summer, a strong force 
on the river was essential to enable us to hold our positions. If we 
advanced, it was equally necessary; if we withdrew altogether, it would 
inevitably fall to the lot of the Navy to cover the final stages of the 
withdrawal and embarkation. So it was at length approved, in 
February, 1919, to fit out a suitable flotilla, but this was specifically 
designed to cover a withdrawal and “not to advance beyond the 
immediate vicinity of our existing front up the river.” 

I had the good fortune to be selected for command of this flotilla, 
and was charged with supervising its equipment. 


The 1919 Flotilla—A nucleus of the flotilla was already at Arch- 
angel in the shape of four river gunboats, built for the China rivers, 
which had got in just before the port closed and which, with “ M.25” 
and a sister monitor ‘‘ M.23,”’ were laid up there in winter quarters. 


The flotilla which left England in the course of May and June 
consisted of :— 


Two more China gunboats. 

Four more small monitors. 

Four shallow-draft mine-sweepers, also fitted for minelaying. 
Six coastal motor-boats. 

A number of auxiliary craft. 


The latter require special mention, for it cannot be too clearly 
realised that a river flotilla operating 250 miles from its base requires 
a host of craft and appliances to maintain it. 

For instance, the Military C.-in-C. requires a suitable fast shallow- 
draught steamer to enable him and his staff to move up and down 
river and inspect periodically. A similar ship, with the necessary cabin 
and office accommodation, is necessary for the S.N.O. and his staff. 
The accommodation in river gunboats and such-like vessels is, of course, 
barely sufficient for their own complements. 

In addition, there are innumerable small craft, detached parties, 
prisoners of war, survivors, sick and wounded, who must be catered 
for. These necessitated a roomy depot ship, which was fitted with an 
invaluable sick-bay, operating theatre, bakery, refrigerator, etc. Not 
only was this vessel essential as a “ mother ship’”’ to the flotilla, but 
at one time it provided the only operating theatre for emergency cases 
for the Army, whose nearest operating station was 50 miles down river. 

Two self-propelled lighters were equipped with workshop machinery 
which enabled us again and again to keep ships up-river and in action, 
when they would otherwise have had to go back to Archangel and 
probably have been absent for weeks 

I have touched but little so far on the part played by the Air Force 
in the campaign. In 1918 we had only the two small seaplanes I have 
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mentioned, and one indefatigable pilot. Some local landplanes did 
not materialise for active work up river until much later, but the 
seaplanes showed how invaluable such aircraft could be. Where, as in 
this case, the enemy has no great force of the handier landplanes, the 
seaplane is ideal for river work in a reasonably good climate. Landing 
grounds may be, as they were with us, few and far between, and the 
impedimenta of hangars, etc., means that the landplanes’ base is less 
mobile than the flotilla. It is this mobility which makes the seaplane 
so peculiarly suitable for work with a river force. 

The fersonnel, stores, etc., were housed on board two huge barges, 
and very comfortable quarters they made. The barges and a certain 
number of seaplanes were always at the flotilla anchorage and ready 
for any emergency. When necessary, the seaplanes could be dry-docked 
on the special seaplane lighters. 

The landplanes were based 50 miles behind the front and, with 
indifferent communication, required considerable notice before they 
could co-operate. 

Altogether, I had eighteen seaplanes attached to my command 
during 1919; but, in practice, there were from two to four normally 
“at the ready.” 

In addition, there was a kite balloon flown from a third large barge 
which housed the fersonnel; while a fourth carried the gas-making 
plant. 

The seaplane wing and kite balloon worked as an integral part of 
the Naval flotilla; the Commanding Officer was specifically attached to 
my staff, and the co-operation was of the best and closest at all times. 


Arrangements for the Evacuation of Wounded.—By arrangement 
between the Admiralty and War Office, the Navy was charged with the 
evacuation by water of the wounded of all Services. 

The abnormally low water in the river rendered the majority of 
the craft specially sent out useless. 

It speaks volumes for the energy and resource of Surgeon-Captain 
Hewitt, the Senior Naval Medical Officer, that he nevertheless met all 
demands with local resources, which he had very great difficulty in 
raising owing to the many conflicting demands at the Archangel base. 

I only wish time permitted me to describe the very complete system 
which was a model of how casualties could be dealt with in a campaign 
of this kind. 


Water Transport.—The decision to send out two brigades to relieve 
the troops who had endured the rigours of the Arctic winter, as well 
as the many demands to be met in a withdrawal down-river, compelled 
the provision of a fleet of river transport craft and numerous personnel. 

There was considerable difficulty in collecting suitable vessels, for 
there are singularly few really shallow-draft tugs and river craft in 
British waters. 

By strenuous efforts at the Admiralty and in the Naval Transport 
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Department, they were obtained, many coming from the Near East 
and even further afield, and made the perilous voyage, for such frail 
craft, round North Cape with remarkably few mishaps. 

The organisation of water transport on a river expedition is beset 
with difficulties, which seem likely to be increased with the abolition of 
the Naval Transport Service and the constitution of a Mercantile Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade. 

Even in 1919 the former had retained something of a Naval 
character; while the latter, it appears, is essentially under the control 
of a civil department, with a non-militant personnel. 

In 1918 the water transport of the Dwina was run by a very 
capable R.N.R. officer at Archangel, who took over from me when I went 
up-river and, at the fighting end, by my interpreter. The service was 
simple and the water in the river high. 

In 1g19 the whole organisation had enormously increased, the 
calls on the water-transport service were much heavier and the conditions 
infinitely more difficult owing to an abnormally low river. There was 
a marked shortage of responsible officers up-river, especially at the 
advanced base, where all the unloading and turn-round of transport 
craft had to be done. 

A big staff at the main base is of no avail under conditions such 
as these were, without supervision throughout the long water journey. 

It is easy to be wise after events, but I have elaborated this subject 
because it is such a vital factor in operations of this nature. The 
fighting efficiency of the forces ashore and the flotilla afloat is very 
greatly dependent on the water transport service being highly organised 
and well manned. 

The uncertainty of obtaining our supplies and the irregularity of 
the working of the transport service up the Dwina in 1919 caused the 
most serious anxiety to the commanders, ashore and afloat. 


The 1919 Operations.—So much for the equipment and organisation 
of an up-to-date river flotilla. 

Now, we must hasten to rejoin the Army, who had been holding 
the Dwina front throughout the long Arctic winter. 

A roomier ship than H.M.S. “ Attentive ’’ was required as mother- 
ship for this year’s flotilla, so in due course I commissioned H.M.S. 
“Fox ” (an old cruiser) and gth May found us once again at Murmansk. 

It was a surprise to be told on arrival there that it had been decided 
to advance on Kotlas at once, and my river “ armada ”’ (as it was called) 
would probably be too late for the fray. 

This criticism, however, only proclaimed complete ignorance of the 
river conditions. What was serious was the fact that the flotilla was 
not designed for such extended operations. More very shallow-draught 
craft were obviously necessary. 

Additional gunboats were not available, but at my request the 
Admiralty promptly sent out spare guns and mountings to mount in 
shallow-draught barges. Between the claims of the water-transport 
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service and the inability of the base repair ship to undertake the work, 
not one of these gun barges ever materialised, with the result that ships 
of heavy draught had to be taken up-river to provide the necessary 
artillery afloat. 

It took us six days to get from Murmansk to Archangel in “ Fox,” 
as we had to struggle through very heavy ice in the White Sea, with 
ice-breakers to clear a passage. 

The anxious period when the enemy‘s flotilla was free to operate 
whilst our own ships were unable to get up-river had passed, but the 
enemy had net proved unduly aggressive; as will be seen later, he had 
spent the time laying mines. 

The gunboats which had wintered at Archangel had got up-river, 
and our situation on that front was stabilised. 

This year found us under the supreme command of Major-General 
Sir Edmund Ironside, who had taken over as C.-in-C. of the Archangel 
forces. Admiral Green had also relieved Admiral Kemp in command of 
the White Sea Station. 

The situation as we found it on arrival at Archangel was that 
Kolchak had come on from Siberia and was approaching Perm. 

The North Russian Government and Russian military command 
were most anxious to effect a junction with his forces; in fact, the 
security of the northern front, after the Allied withdrawal, would depend 
on their having done so. 

The abortive Prinkipo Conference proposal had probably stiffened 
the Bolshevik prestige just when it seemed tottering to its fall, and had 
already led to more aggressive action by the enemy on our front. 

It had, therefore, been decided that, so far as our forces and the 
time permitted, we would assist the local Russian Army on its way to 
Kotlas before withdrawing; but they were given clearly to understand 
that on no consideration whatever would any Allied forces remain in 
North Russia after the summer. 

On the 3rd June [ arrived up river and took over the command of 
the ships which had wintered in Archangel from Commander Sebald 
Green. The “ armada” from Engiand was only beginning to arrive. 

Already the flotilla had come to grips with the enemy and helped 
the winter troops to recover some lost ground. Our ships were in the 
vicinity of Kourgomen. 

In spite of their hard time, our forces seemed in fine fighting fettle 
and gave a good account of themselves until they were relieved about 
the middle of the month by troops newly arrived from England. 

The 2oth June saw the first big operation of the year since the river 
had opened up. The object of this was to retake the high ground on 
the right bank, with the villages of Topsa and Troitsa as the particular 
objectives, while making a corresponding advance along the left bank. 

The command of the mixed Russian and British forces ashore was 
in the hands of Brigadier-General Graham. 

On the right bank two contingents set out in advance, making 
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wide detours to outflank the enemy. The objective of a Russian force 
was Topsa and of a British one Troitsa. 

On the day of the attack the flotilla was moved up to advanced 
positions just before the pre-arranged time for the preliminary bombard- 
ment, so as not to give the enemy an indication of any undue 
activity. 

One gunboat, ‘‘ Cockchafer,” worked up the narrow and shallow 
Kourgomen channel and engaged the batteries in Topsa. It was a risky 
bit of navigation, but she got within a mile of the village and gave 
effective material and moral support. The bombardment brought the 
enemy’s flotilla down river in full force, and “ Glow-worm,” in mid- 
channel, had her hands full countering it throughout the day. The 
Russian force gained their objective in good style, but the British attack 
was hung up and it was not till next day that Troitsa was captured. 
Satisfactory progress had in the meantime been made on the left bank. 
Under cover of the ships’ fire, exploratory sweeps for mines had been 
made ahead of the flotilla, and a formidable minefield was located. 

From now onwards our movements were beset with difficulties 
and dangers from these river mines. Our stout paddle-steamers, which 
had done such good work in the previous year, were no longer available 
for the work, and the wretched, weak vessels of this class which remained 
were useless. Fortunately, I had a particularly capable and gallant 
young torpedo-lieutenant in Lieutenant Fitzherbeft-Brockholes who, 
with the assistance of Lieutenant McLaughlan from H.M.S. ‘ Humber,” 
and a picked body of seamen, started in on their dangerous task of 
clearing a channel to Troitsa. The exploratory sweeping in small steam- 
boats had to be done under frequent shelling from the enemy’s ships and 
shore batteries and sniping from the banks. 

On one occasion the latter got so inconvenient that Brockholes 
returned for small arms and then proceeded to land, revolver in hand, 
to drive off the interrupters, calmly resuming sweeping operations after 
doing so. It was an urgent matter to get a clear channel swept up to 
Troitsa, for the Army had somewhat outrun their transport, and the 
rough tracks for local carts were a poor substitute for water transport. 
The steamboats buoyed and marked a channel for the minesweepers, 
two of which had by this time come up-river. It may be noted that 
the fittings for laying mines which had been specially put in when the 
flotilla was organised for a withdrawal had to come out to lighten the 
vessels for mine-sweeping. 

The avork went on day and night. One minesweeper got caught by 
the current and swept out of the channel, where she struck a mine and 
sank. 

The end of a week, however, saw the work completed and a channe 
was reported clear. 

Our advance was furiously resisted by the enemy’s flotilla and 


-shore batteries, but we ran the gauntlet of their fire in ‘“‘ Cricket ’”’ and 


arrived safely under the comparative shelter of the high cliffs of Troitsa. 
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The enemy was forced to retire and the flotilla moved up to the new 
anchorage, followed by the water transport. This reach of river off 
Troitsa became the flotilla base for the rest of the time: a wide stretch, 
with deep water close inshore up to the high right banks, made an 
admirable anchorage for the deeper-draught vessels. Extempore wharfs 
were soon run out for unloading barges. 

A sandy island provided an excellent beach for the seaplanes and 
kite balloon, and close in to the island lay the long barges with the 
R.A.F. personnel. 

On the left bank wide, open, pasture-like ground intervened between 
the river and the high ground, which gave a conimanding position for 
our forces in that sector. 

Naval Headquarters were on board the ‘“ Borodino,” which usually 
moored up alongside the mother depét-ship “‘ Hyderabad.”’ Later on, 
the Brigadier slept each night in a yacht moored alongside “‘ Borodino.” 
Repair barges, supply barges and auxiliaries lay down-stream. Abreast 
us were the fighting flotilla, one or more always at the ready. 

A couple of miles up-river was the duty, advanced gunboat or 
monitor, with watch crews always closed up and ready instantly to 
open fire. The vessel on this duty was continually engaging in long- 
range duels with the enemy’s flotilla. All these forces were within 
signalling distance of ‘‘ Borodino.” 

Such were our normal dispositions. 

The whole fighting flotilla was never in company, however, and this 
may be regarded as the normal condition in such operations. The 
gunboats had suffered from the constant heavy firing at high elevation 
and had to go in pairs to Archangel for refitting and improvements to 
their gunmounting. 

This, and the failure at the base to mount the guns sent out for 
barges, made it imperative to keep the much deeper draught monitors 
in company when they would otherwise have been sent down-river 
owing to the alarming fall in the height of water and the numerous 
shallow patches. 

So far we had got when, on the 7th July, an incident occurred 
which, in effect, marked the end of our endeavours to help our Russian 
allies on their way to Kotlas. A Russian battalion, known as Dyer’s 
Battalion, mutinied and murdered a number of their officers, including 
some British ones. Part of another Russian battalion became disaffected 
and a large proportion made off into the forest with the object of working 
round and joining the enemy. 

The whole episode had been carefully timed by enemy ‘agents to 
coincide with a short period when two British brigades were changing 
over. Brigadier-General Grogan’s brigade headquarters were still ashore 
at Troitsa, but the majority of his troops on that bank were already 
en route down-river to another front. Brigadier-General Sadleir- Jackson, 
with his headquarters, had just arrived, but his brigade was still some 
way down river, moving slowly up. The disaffected Russians were 
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mostly in reserve between Troitsa aud Topsa, but the trouble soon 
spread and the Russian troops holding the woods up-river could be 
seen from the flotilla trailing back in disorder. To help stabilise matters 
ashore we landed some 50 seamen and a detachment of Marines—all 
we could spare—while a number of C.M.B. officers formed themselves 
into a Lewis-gun section to hold the flank nearest the river. The enemy 
was well aware of his advantage, and throughout the 7th and 8th his 
flotilla and batteries kept up repeated bombardments, to which our 
ships replied. 

The seaplanes were tireless in bombing, the same pilots and 
observers going over again and again until the machines literally had to 
be rested for overhaul. ‘‘ M.33” was hit by a heavy shell which 
shattered her wardroom. “ Cricket,’ in the most advanced position, 
was holed and came down-river to ground in safe and shallow water for 
fear of sinking under the enemy’s guns. In “ Humber ’”’ we slipped our 
cable and moved up-river to fill the breach. 

An interesting communication written by the Chief of Staff of the 
enemy’s forces was subsequently captured, and ran :— 

‘““ Comrade Samoded.—You realise the situation. Explain whether 
it is possible to advance. From 2 p.m. the H.Q. of the Brigade have 
been ordering you to advance, but up to now you have given the same 
answer—‘ We are going to advance immediately,’ and the attack has 
not yet begun. To-morrow fresh British troops probably will arrive 
and the moment for attack will be lost irrevocably. In any case report 
what is going on to enable me to report to the Revolutionary Military 
Council.”’ 

That night a counter-attack by our Russian troops was to have 
taken place, and three monitors carried out several heavy bombardments 
in preparation. Our allies were in no fettle for a fight, however, and 
long after the time due for the attack those Russian troops were found 
squatting down in the forest cooking their suppers. It was the beginning 
of the great disillusionment. 

Early on the morning of the gth the Sadleir- Jackson brigade arrived 
in force, and the position was soon stabilised. Our Brigadier was most 
generous in his thanks to the flotilla for their work in the crisis, and 
the Admiral at Archangel honoured us witha signal: “‘ Well done, 
flotilla.” 

Floating Mines.—We were, having troubles of our own, though, for 
the enemy had begun to float small mines down-stream in the hope of 
blowing up the ships at anchor. 

One morning soon after this had started, a mine was sighted making 
for the hospital barge. Lieutenant Brockholes sprang out of his bunk 
as soon as this was reported and, jumping into a skiff with a couple of 
men as crew, pulled over to the mine. Lying in the bows of the boat, 
he tried to catch the mine with his hands in order to render it safe. At 
great personal risk he had already discovered the means of doing this. 
The boat overran the mine, and he and the crew were seen no more. 
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It was a matter for regret by the whole flotilla that the Admiralty 
could not see their way to recommend His Majesty to award a posthumous 
V.C. to this very gallant young officer. A second minesweeper was 
blown up on an unswept mine, with the loss of an officer and several of 
her crew. 

However, we defeated the menace of the floating mines by every 
ship making sections of a net, which was then laid right across the main 
channel above the flotilla anchorage. 

Enemy’s mines were caught and rendered safe by the undaunted 
torpedo ratings and kept for future use. It is as well to explain that in 
a shallow river it is not safe to merely sink a mine by rifle fire. 

A further disquieting event was the mutiny of the Russian troops 
at Onega, which rendered the railway front liable to attack in flank. 
This force had also formed a connecting link with the Murmansk forces. 

It was now the middle of July and the river was at its lowest, so 
low indeed that it is doubtful if any of the deeper draught vessels could 
have got down. 

Hitherto all our efforts had been directed to pressing on with the 
advance, clearing the river of mines and keeping the necessary ships 
going to provide the heavy artillery against the enemy flotilla. 

Now, we had suddenly to prepare to withdraw at once. This meant 
getting ready to lay mines and sink all the ships which could not cross 
the shallow bars—needless to say, a very depressing prospect. 

Again, one could not help wishing we had those gun barges instead 
of deep-draught monitors. Of the gunboats, two were refitting at 
Archangel, two had arrived out too late to get up-river, one was holed 
by a shell and was being repaired on a sandbank, and the remaining 
one was suffering from the effects of a mine which had been exploded 
by the leadsman dropping his lead on it. 

The whole general aspect had changed, too. Kolchak had failed 
and was known to be retiring. In spite of the most loyal support of 
the British Military Command, it was manifest that the Russian Army 
was quite unfit to stand alone when left to itself. 

The whole object of the advance was gone. It remained to face 
the problem of evacuation with an unbroken enemy in front and 
doubtful friends behind us. 

Fortunately, the necessity for a premature evacuation passed. 


The river was due to rise with the late summer rains, and which 


would make a difference of feet in a matter of weeks. As long as the 
flotilla and brigade co-operated, we were in great strength; without 
the fighting ships the withdrawal down 200 miles of river might be 
hazardous in the extreme, at any rate until the river could be system- 
atically mined. At the base, shipping had to be collected for our own 
forces and for the evacuation of all Russians who had had our protection 
and who feared to stay. Lastly, it was necessary to strike a blow to 
enable us to disengage from the enemy at our convenience. 

This situation led up to the battle of the roth of August, in which 
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the flotilla assisted the Sadleir-Jackson Brigade to completely demolish 
the enemy’s Dwina front. The Bolshevik flotilla was severely damaged. 
One gunboat was sunk and others were very nearly rounded up by 
the Army ashore. 

Time will not admit of my déscribing the operation in detail; but, 
after the most careful patrol and reconnaissance work, parties made 
their way through the forests and marshes and, having outflanked the 
enemy on both banks, arrived with clockwork precision in their several 
appointed positions for the grand attack. 

The flotilla took up positions from which each ship could reach its 
appointed targets—to bombard shore positions, or for counter-battery 
work, or in readiness to engage the enemy flotilla. 

The kite balloon, moored from its barge, was moved up for spotting. 
The seaplanes carried out a systematic bombing programme and assisted 
in the spotting, although the weather was not good for the purpose. At 
‘zero’ hour, the preliminary bombardments having ceased, the assaults 
were launched. Those on the right bank went well, those on the left 
not so well. 

It speaks volumes for the efficiency of the communications and 
the complete co-operation that existed between the Services afloat and 
ashore, that the Brigadier in his advanced position could convey to 
me by field wireless his intentions and requirements for a renewed 
attack, whereby we could organise a new bombardment by the ships, 
followed by an assault which, later in the day, proved successful. 

All the Brigade’s objectives were reached, and it was galling to us 
to be hemmed in by another minefield which prevented us pursuing the 
enemy flotilla. The whole battle had been a masterpiece of military 
organisation and staff work; coupled with great endurance in their long 
détours and dash in attacking on the part of the troops. The enemy’s 
army on that front had been practically wiped out. A very large number 
of prisoners, guns and stores were captured, and for the time being we 
had little to fear. 

So far advanced were some of the positions captured by the Army 
that it was necessary to sweep part of the new minefield to move up 
the water transport. 

This work had proved so dangerous that I decided to call for 
volunteers when it had to be renewed. 

The spirit of the flotilla may be realised from the fact that I instantly 
obtained three times the number required. 

As it was, it cost us the loss of Lieutenant McLaughlan, the gallant 
young officer who had been engaged in sweeping from the first. 

To prevent the enemy flotilla interfering with the laying of our 
main minefield, we decided to lay an advanced one as far up as possible. 
It was not worth the risk of sweeping more enemy mines to take ours 
further up by water, so we took them up on country carts and laid ther 
with native boats. The mines used were the light enemy mines caughy 
in our nets and some more which were moored but showing above water 
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where our enterprising torpedo-party went and pulled them up. This 
done, the Army could withdraw to more convenient positions and we 
could get on with the main minefield. 

The rest of the month was spent preparing for the final evacuation. 

Day by day we anxiously watched the river gauges creeping up 
inch by inch. With the minefield started, the ships were no longer 
essential for the security of the front. All the heavier-draught vessels 
were lightened in every way possible. Floating cranes enabled us to 
remove big guns, mountings and even main engines, and to strip the 
two biggest monitors to mere shells. ‘‘ Humber ”’ took off all her side 
armour; the work was strenuous in the extreme, but we saved all but 
two of the flotilla and the end of August saw all, save these two and 
the light coastal motor-boats and launches, safely away down-river to 
prepare at Archangel for their sea voyage home. The main minefield 
was laid from improvised barge-minelayers. Sixty large sea mines 
were put down in four days in accurately buoyed and sounded positions. 


The Evacuation.—The interval since the battle of roth August, 
during which the refugees had been collected at Archangel and 
preparations made for the final embarkation, had enabled the enemy to 
re-establish his shattered front, and he had started to be quite aggressive 
again before we moved off. 

The final day of departure from Troitsa—1oth September—saw the 
camps and anchorage swept and garnished. For a week past we had 
been toiling and straining to get “ M. 25,” “ M. 27,” and the Brigadier’s 
little yacht ‘‘ Kathleen” over a bar some 10 miles down-river. Two 
bars had been negotiated by blowing a channel with depth-charges, 
but the river had begun to fall again and our time was up. As soon 
as the tail of the convoy had passed, these poor stout little craft, which 
had done such good work, were blown to atoms by skilfully-placed 
gun-cotton charges. At least it saved them from the ignominy of the 
shipbreakers’ hammer. “ Kathleen’’ jumped the obstacles and got 
down safely. The kite balloon was conspicuous evidence of our presence 
and was therefore one of the last to leave the anchorage. 

Only two more little warlike incidents remaiu to be recorded. 

At our last halt before reaching Bereznik, two Naval 12-pounders, 
manned by seamen’s crews, provided the shore artillery, all the Army 


guns having been embarked. Two of the latter were mounted to fire. 


off a barge; the Navy in fact provided the artillery ashore, the Army 
afloat. 
As the head of the convoy passed the mouth of the Vaga River, 
it came under hot machine-gun fire. ‘‘ Borodino,” bringing up the 
rear, was informed by wireless and held up the rest of the convoy 
until the Brigadier, who had gone on in a C.M.B., could clear up the 
situation. He had with him a small detachment of Marines, who landed 
and went baldheaded for the enemy, who were put to flight with casualties. 


The rest of us passed in safety. 
The absence of a responsible Transport Officer to guide the barges 
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over a shallow patch with an intricate channel, half-way down river, 
held us up for many hours, but our warlike adventures were over. 

The two belated gunboats and two monitors with their guns in 
again were stationed to cover the final stage of the river journey, but 
there were no more interruptions. 

The morning of 27th September saw “ Borodino ’ 
Archangel, and I resumed command of H.M.S. “ Fox.” 

The repair ships, store ships and other auxiliaries had already 
sailed, and the huge transports ‘“‘ Tsar”’ and ‘‘ Tsaritza’’ passed out 
of harbour to the bar, where the final troops were to embark. 

The quays and riverside were almost deserted, and in sad contrast 
to the day when “ Attentive”’ first arrived and received so vociferous 
a welcome. 

“ Fox,” and the Admiral’s yacht with Major-General Ironside on 
board, followed the last transport out of harbour. The Russians had 
been left, by the decision of their own Government, holding the line 
some 100 odd miles up river, but we had no faith in their ability to 
continue to do so. 

In fact, a few months later the whole Russian Army on that 
front disintegrated and Archangel was at the mercy of the Bolshevik 
forces. 

For us the Dwina Campaign ended as we once more passed the 
lightship and one-time batteries of Modzuski Island: 

As a Naval operation it was satisfactory to feel we had done what 
was required of us. We had got the Army into Archangel, helped them 
up-river, and seen them safely embarked and out of it; and the relief 
at home, particularly in Government circles, was manifest. 

It is doubtful whether any small Naval force has had such a variety 
of services to perform as the little Dwina flotilla—bombing and air- 
spotting, bombarding and engaging enemy’s ships, mine-sweeping, 
mine-netting, mine-laying, fighting ashore, rescuing heavy artillery from 
the bottom of the river, hauling it into action and manning military 
guns, landing and fighting Naval 12-pounders, raising and repairing 
ships, hoisting out guns and engines, unbuilding side armour, clearing 
bars with explosive charges, making camps, evacuating the whole 
of the wounded of all Services by river, and innumerable other 
experiences. 

It is difficult for me to do adequate justice to the very nigh spirit 
which prevailed in the flotilla, the cheerful enthusiasm and devotion to 
duiy shown by the Captains, Officers and Ships’ companies. My own 
labours were very materially lightened by a most enterprising and loyal 


Staff. 


Conclusions.—The Navy has to fight a Trafalgar or a Jutland once 
in a century, but it is being continually called upon to engage in 
operations such as these in every part of the globe. 

I venture, therefore, to urge that, in maintaining and developing 
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all those arts of war so essential for efficiency in high-sea fighting, that 
we should not forget the many-sided duties which the Navy may be 
called upon to fulfil in operations such as I have described, and that 
training in what too often has been regarded as the side-shows of the 
seamen’s duties should not be dropped or lost sight of in concentrating 
solely on his supreme function. 

The 1919 Dwina flotilla was in many ways rather a model of its 
type, because it was fitted out at a time when most of the resources 
of the Great War were still at the Admiralty’s disposal. 

Now, the ships and the many auxiliaries are dispersed or broken 
up, and the services of many of us with such experience have been 
dispensed with. 

To retain any semblance of such a force in its entirety is, of course, 
impracticable in Peace; but I trust that our doings may not be relegated 
to the category of the obsolete. I feel convinced that history will repeat 
itself, and that in the years to come the Navy will be called upon to 
engage again in operations similar to those in which we took part in 
the Dwina Campaign. 

The outstanding feature, nevertheless, in this as in all campaigns 
where the different Services are jointly engaged, is that success depends 
on true co-operation, not merely as prescribed by any rules defining 
their respective limitations and responsibilities, but essentially by the 
inspiration of the genuine spirit of comradeship in arms. 


This spirit must emanate from the top. It was my good fortune 
to find myself alongside military commanders, both in 1918 and igig, 
who did inspire this spirit. The result was that the leaders and their 
staffs fraternised, the Commanders of units and the rank and file afloat, 
ashore and of the Royal Air Force, all fraternised, and in the day of 
battle we were indeed a band of brothers. 


DISCUSSION. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Would any lady or gentleman like to make any remarks 
on the very interesting lecture we have heard, or ask any questions on any point 
that has been mentioned by the lecturer that is not clear ? 

As no one has any remarks to make or questions to ask, it is my very pleasant 
duty to thank Captain Altham for the very excellent lecture he has given us 
this afternoon. I am sure everyone present will be extremely pleased at having 
come here. It is really a revelation: it is a little war on its own, and I am 
personally very proud to think that Captain Altham and myself were trained in 
the same school, H.M.S. “‘ Excellent.’” There we tried to study military duties 
as well as Naval, and you will see that in his case it bore extremely good fruit 
in the splendid way he was able to help the Army to get to the place, many miles 
inland, where they were able effectively to deal with the enemy. I do not think 
at this late hour it is necessary to say any more, but simply to propose our warm 
thanks to Captain Altham and to praise him for the ability he has displayed, 
particularly at the front he has dealt with, when he was the head of these splendid 
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river operations, and also for the great care he has taken in the preparation of 
this lecture, which will certainly be valuable to historians. It should be studied 
by all our junior officers, because I think, with him, that it is quite likely that 
at no very distant date some of us may be engaged in similar operations in 
different parts of the world. It is very fortunate that Captain Altham was able 
to get these photographs taken, and it was very good of him to exhibit the 
slides here to-day to show exactly what the scenery was like and what sort of 
craft he had at his disposal. We have to thank him very much for the excellent 
way in which he delivered his interesting: lecture. It was very clear and it just 
went as well as it possibly could. 
The motion was carried with acclamation. 


The meeting then terminated. 











THE STRATEGY OF THE CAMPAIGN IN 
MESOPOTAMIA, 1914-1918. 


By Major R Evans, M.C., Royal Horse Guards. 





Wednesday 7th February, 1923. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WEBB GILLMAN, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 
Commandant R.M.A., Woolwich, in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN: I want to introduce to you Major Evans, now in the Blues. 
He was in the 7th Hussars in Mesopotamia and also on the General Staff there. 
I will now ask him to give you his lecture. 





LECTURE. 


MY lecture presents only the merest outline of the Campaign in 
Mesopotamia, for in the time which we have at our disposal it is 
impossible to do more than give in sketch-form the sequence of the 
chief events in four years of war. My excuse for giving such a sketch 
is that since in the nearer issues of the Great War we were apt to lose 
sight of the progress of events in the more distant campaigns, very 
little concerning the campaign was known except by those immediately 
connected with it. 

The points with which I want to deal to-day are: the reason why 
we went to Mesopotamia in the first place, and how subsequent events 
caused a development of policy which ended by leading us on 800 miles 
into the country to Mosul. 

Mesopotamia had been nominally a Turkish possession since the 
sixteenth century; British commercial interests began to develop there 
in the nineteenth century, and at the same time the possibility of 
establishing overland communications between Europe and India - 
through Mesopotamia began to be considered. Concurrently, there 
arose a feeling that British predominance in the Persian Gulf and in 
Iraq was a strategical necessity to the British Empire. At the beginning 
of the twentieth century the German schemes for the Baghdad railway 
and the discovery of oil at Shushtar caused the Persian Gulf, 
Mahommerah and the oil-bearing districts in south-west Persia to assume 
an increasing importance. In consequence, we came to conclude 





Note.—For Map illustrating these operations further, see that published with 
General Sir A. Haldane’s Lecture in the February number. 
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friendly agreements with local chiefs, such as the Sheiks of Mahom- 
merah, of Koweit and Ibn Saud, to uphold our interests in this area 
and to afford protection for the oilfields and pipe-line. Our success, 
both in commerce and in thus establishing our influence, gave rise to 
a certain amount of jealousy on the part of the Turks; this was _— 
upon by the Germans who, after the establishment of the C.U.P. i 
1908, instigated attempts at lowering our prestige in Baghdad and on 
the Persian Gulf littoral. 

Before proceeding to consider the further causes which led to the 
campaign, I must give you a very brief outline of the characteristics 
of the country and its climate, in so far as they affected military 
operations. 

Between Baghdad and the Persian Gulf the whole country is one 
vast, level plain, an expanse of clayey loam which is entirely without 
any natural features except the rivers and the marshes which border 
them’in parts. It is treeless, except for a few palm groves dotted along 
the river banks; south of Baghdad it is entirely stoneless. The 
characteristics of this plain are dust in the hot, dry weather, in which 
season its surface is passable by all arms, and after rain a thick, sticky 
mud which renders the movement of troops and transport impossible. 
Small parties of infantry can struggle over short distances with difficulty ; 
horses and transport are rendered immobile. 

The climate is very hot in the summer, the temperature rising from 
112-124 degrees and even to 130 degrees in the shade. About Basra, 
near the sea, the damp heat is often dangerously trying; in and north 
of Baghdad the heat is drier and less unhealthy, but it is often accom- 
panied by a scorching wind which causes heavy dust storms. In the 
winter the weather is cool or, after rain, extremely cold; as, for instance, 
during the operations at Ctesiphon in November, 1915; in the operations 
for the relief of Kut in January, 1916; and in the operations on the 
Euphrates in March, 1918. A characteristic of the country which affected 
operations was mirage, at times very troublesome. During the very hot 
weather flying was only possible in the early hours of the morning, or 
quite late hours of the afternoon or evening. It is not too much to say 
that operations were always liable to be seriously hindered—in the 
winter by mud; in the spring by the floods from the swollen rivers; 
in the summer by extreme heat, and in the autumn by the after-effects 
of the summer. Hygienic conditions were bad. Heatstroke, flies, sand- 
flies and mosquitoes all helped to spread diseases, among which may 
be enumerated dysentery, cholera, sandfly fever, malaria, smallpox and 
typhus, and the comparatively harmless but painful—and distinctly 
undecorative—‘ Baghdad boil.” 

Previous to 1917 the sick rate was very high, far higher than that 
of the forces on the Western Front. 

Communications in Mesopotamia were extremely bad. The whole 
of the plain was either waterless or waterlogged, and cut up by deep 
irrigation channels which formed formidable obstacles to movement. 
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From a military point of view, one may say that, in 1914-15, there 
was no Mesopotamia away from the rivers. There were no railways, 
except the one small completed portion of the Baghdad railway which 
ran from Samarrah to Baghdad; and that was 500 miles from the sea. 
There were no roads. Such routes as existed were mere unmetalled 
tracks made by pack animals across the desert, which became practically 
impassable after rain. The arteries of communication were the rivers : 
the Tigris, the Euphrates and, to a lesser extent, the Karun. Of these 
three, the only one which could be considered suitable for a military 
line of communication was the Tigris, which was navigable by ocean- 
going steamers as far as Nahr Umar, and from thence to Baghdad, 
nearly 500 miles, by shallow-draught vessels of from 24 to 3 ft. draught. 
Of the latter type of river transport there was only a small quantity 
available locally, and it could be produced from overseas neither quickly, 
nor in large quantities. The port of Mesopotamia is Basra, which in 
I914 possessed neither facilities for disembarking troops and landing 
stores nor suitable accommodation for them on land. Vessels had to 
be unloaded into small native craft in mid-stream, where at one time 
there were as many as forty ships lying at a period when the maximum 
discharging capacity of the port was from six to nine ships per month. 
Labour was very scarce locally. Every article required for a military 
campaign, including even firewood and road-metal, had to be imported 
from overseas. 

The conditions of a campaign in Mesopotamia were affected not 
only by the local conditions, but also by certain peculiarities which 
characterised military organisation in India. Prior to the war, military 
expenditure there had been cut down and kept at starvation limit in 
the interests of economy and, in consequence, there was only a very 
small reserve of modern armament, equipment and stores. Transport 
vehicles were all slow-moving; there was no motor transport; field 
ambulances were inadequate in numbers and in equipment; there was 
very little modern signalling equipment. The despatch of an Expedi- 
tionary Force to France involved so great a strain upon the military 
resources of India that there was very little left with which to meet 
further demands. Perhaps the attitude towards military expenditure 
in India may best be shown by the financial statement for 1915-16, with 
regard to which, after eight months of war, the Finance Member stated: 
“Our chief economy occurs under the military services,” and he 
proceeded to budget for an expenditure of half a million less than in 
the previous year. That, as I say, was after eight months of war! 

In August, 1914, after the outbreak of war in Europe, it became 
almost certain that war with Turkey was inevitable. In Baghdad 
Turkish forces were mobilising and the property of British subjects 
was being confiscated; more important still, strenuous efforts were 
being made by the Turks to bring over to their side those very Arab 
chiefs with whom we had cordial relations. A Turko-Arab coalition 
would tend not only to affect the situation locally by jeopardising our 
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position with regard to the Persian Gulf littoral and the oilfields, but 
also to prejudice our prestige in the eyes of the Mohammedans in Egypt, 
on the Suez Canal, in Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan and on the north-west 
frontier of India, from whence disturbances might be expected to spread 
into India itself. Turkish policy sought to make use of religious fanat- 
icism to set a torch to a bonfire of unrest in the Middle East which 
would threaten the security of our communications with India and 
possibly spread eastwards to menace even our position in India itself. 

The object of our policy was to assure the security of India. From 
authoritative reports there was very good reason to believe that, by 
promptly demonstrating our intention to support our Arab friends 
in Mesopotamia against either threats or overtures from Turkey, 
the Turko-Arab coalition would be averted. Therefore, in accordance 
with a decision which was arrived at by the Cabinet after due considera- 
tion, the Government of India prepared to despatch a small expedition 
to the Persian Gulf, as an indication of our intention to support our 
Allies. We were not yet at war with Turkey; it was inadvisable, 
therefore, for the expedition to disembark on Turkish soil. But a 
landing at Mahommerah or Abadan, where we held certain territorial 
concessions from the Persian Government, not only would be feasible, 
but also would afford protection to the Anglo-Persian oilfields, upon 
which we were largely dependent for oil fuel for the Navy. On the 
16th October one Brigade, the 16th, left India under sealed orders 
which directed it to the Persian Gulf, and the remainder of one Division 
(the 6th) was held in readiness in India to follow in support should 
hostilities break out with Turkey. 

On the 5th November, the Turks having attacked the Russians 
in the Black Sea, war was declared and our Expedition crossed the 
mouth of the Shatt-el-Arab, as the waterway below the confluence of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates is called. On the 6th, after a short 
bombardment, we landed a force at Fao and captured the fortress. 
On the 8th the Expedition landed on Turkish soil above Abadan. What 
had been, up to that time, little more than a political mission now 
became a military campaign of which the strategical objective was 
Basra, the key of Mesopotamia. In a few days’ time a second Brigade 
(the 17th) arrived from India, and our advance on Basra commenced. 
After inflicting a severe defeat on the Turks at Sahil, we captured 
Basra on 22nd November. So great was the moral effect of this success 
that the enemy forces were reported to be completely demoralised. 
The surprise occasioned by our unexpected landing, and the rapidity 
and severity with which our blow followed upon the declaration of 
war, combined not only to uphold our prestige locally, but to enharice 
it throughout the Middle East. 

The very completeness of our success was sufficient to give rise 
to an idea of advancing on Baghdad in the minds of those who were 
responsible for our policy. It was realised, however, that while this 
step might be extremely desirable for political reasons—such as creating 
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an overwhelming impression of our power and establishing our influence 
in an important political centre—military considerations effectually 
prevented it from being undertaken. It is manifestly unsound to 
attempt to advance 500 miles in a semi-hostile country with a force, 
its supplies and its transport, all inadequate to the task. Strategy, 
however, demanded an advance as far as Qurna in order to consolidate 
our position at Basra. The advance was undertaken and Qurna was 
captured and occupied on the gth December. 

At the close of 1914 it looked as though the primary objects of our 
policy had been achieved. As a result of the capture of Basra and the 
consolidation of our position there, our prestige stood high in the eyes 
of the local Mohammedans; the influential Sheiks were confirmed in 
their pro-British sympathies; and, for the time being, the Turko-Arab 
coalition was averted. British influence had been established throughout 
the Delta of the Shatt-el-Arab; Persian Arabistan was protected against 
Turkish incursions, and the security of the Anglo-Persian oilfields was 
assured. 

But early in 1915 a change came over the situation; the bright 
outlook became clouded. It was obvious that Turkey intended to 
retrieve the situation and was concentrating sufficient troops from 
Constantinople and Syria to enable her to operate in superior force 
against us in Mesopotamia. In February the safety of the od supply 
was very seriously threatened by a rising on the Karun due to Turkish 
activities; at the same time we learned that an offensive of some ten 
or twelve thousand rifles was in preparation at Nasiriyeh. The situation 
became so serious that reinforcements had to be asked for. The demand 
was met by the despatch of reinforcements from India, whence they 
could ill be spared. With difficulty the Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary Force was increased to one Corps, consisting of two Indian 
Divisions and one Indian Cavalry Brigade. This Corps was placed 
under the command of General Sir John Nixon, who was instructed 
that the objects of the campaign were, firstly, to retain the control of 
the Basra Vilayet—or district—and, secondly, to secure the safety of 
the oilfields, the pipe-line and the refineries. In addition, General Nixon 
was told that he was to submit a plan for a subsequent advance to 
Baghdad—which seems a clear indication of what was in the minds 
of the Government of India with regard to the future development of 
our policy. 

In April, 1915, the Turkish counter-offensive from Nasiriyeh against 
our position at Basra was launched. After five days’ severe fighting 
the attack was broken at Shaiba, and by the British counter-offensive 
at Barjisiyeh a heavy defeat was inflicted upon the enemy, who 
retired in disorder to Nasiriyeh. For the moment Basra was secure 
from any threat from the Desert; as regards the oilfields matters 
were less satisfactory. In order to deal with the situation, General Nixon 
decided to advance to Amarah. The occupation of Amarah would 
extend our sphere of influence to include the Arabistan Frontier, the 
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Beni-Lam Arabs—a turbulent tribe which was causing trouble within 
the oilfield area and certain important trade routes into Persia, where the 
situation was beginning to assume great importance because of the 
increasing unrest caused by German propaganda there. 

Against these advantages, which were chiefly political, was the 
fact that by an advance we should disperse our force, for which under 
no circumstances could reinforcements be spared, and extend a very 
difficult line of communication by an extra 65 miles. However, the 
forward advance was decided upon, and the very remarkable series of 
operations carried out by General Townshend on the Tigris between 
31st May and 3rd June, in co-operation with a small column operating 
on the Karun, resulted in the capture of the town of Amarah, its 
garrison and about 2,000 prisoners. These operations were of a very 
remarkable nature. They were known as “ Townshend’s Regatta,’’ 
because of their amphibious nature. Each battalion of Infantry had 
from 65 to 80 boats allotted to it, and went to battle in those boats 
across the flooded marshes, supported by the fire of artillery from rafts. 
Although the heat was intense and the shortage of fresh vegetables 
and medical comforts had a bad effect on the health of the troops, there 
was only a short pause in operations. In order further to protect his 
left flank, which had become exposed by the advance to Amarah, 
and to close communication between the Tigris and Euphrates by way 
of the Hai, General Nixon decided to attack and destroy the nucleus 
of the Turko-Arab Army at Nasiriyeh. With that object he concen- 
trated a force on the Euphrates in July. Despite the heavy sick-rate 
occasioned by six weeks of trench warfare in a temperature of 120 degrees 
in a marshy country, Nasiriyeh was captured. With its occupation 
the greater portion of the Basra Vilayet came under our political control 
and military communication from the Tigris to the Euphrates by way 
of the Hai was closed. 

General Nixon thereupon extended his strategical plan to include an 
advance on Kut, not only in order to fulfil to the letter his instructions 
to obtain control of the whole of the Basra Vilayet, but also because :— 
Kut, the rallying point for the enemy’s troops on the Tigris, might 
become the base of a Turkish counter-offensive; by possessing the 
town we should more successfully dominate the Beni-Lam Arabs, and 
thus increase the security of the oilfields; we should complete our 
control of the Hai and the Arab tribes about Shattra; the improved 
control obtained throughout the whole Vilayet would enable us 
eventually to concentrate our forces on the Tigris by withdrawing our 
detachments from Nasiriyeh and Ahwaz. The final argument in favour 
of an advance to Kut was the favourable effect which it might be 
expected to make upon the political situation in Persia, which was 
deteriorating. . 

After due consideration by the responsible authorities, Kut was 
accepted as our objective. The advance up the Tigris commenced in 
September, in spite of a grave shortage of transport; and, after severe 
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fighting in very great heat, a brilliant victory was won at Es Sinn; 
heavy losses were inflicted on the enemy, who retired up-stream towards 
Baghdad in disorder, and Kut was occupied by us. 

It was at this point that our strategy reached out to include 
the objective of which our policy had so far only given a _ hint. 
General Nixon now found himself 100 miles from Baghdad, with 
only a defeated and demoralised army between the capital and his 
Army. In these circumstances, was he to continue his successful 
offensive, or was he to content himself with reverting to the occupation 
and the passive defence of the Basra Vilayet and the oilfields? His 
victories appeared to him to have laid open the road to Baghdad; 
failure to grasp his opportunity seemed unjustifiable to a Commander- 
in-Chief who, at that time, was the only British Commander-in-Chief 
enjoying victory. Politically, the advance was most desirable; Baghdad 
was the base of the German activities in the Middle East which 
were being directed against Persia and Afghanistan, with a view to 
bringing about unrest and trouble for us in India; its capture could 
be set off, to a certain extent, against the situations on the Western 
front and in Gallipoli, where things were not going well for us. 
Baghdad in our hands would be an outward and visible sign to our 
credit throughout the Middle East, but failure to seize what was within 
our grasp must be interpreted as weakness. Thus ran the political and 
moral argument. From a military standpoint also, Baghdad was of 
considerable importance. It was the focus of all Turkish lines of advance, 
a base from which counter-offensives could be launched against us on 
the Tigris, or for the coercion of Persia. By losing Baghdad the enemy 
would be deprived of his advanced base, and any future counter- 
offensive in Mesopotamia or Persia therefore would be put at a 
disadvantage. That is one side of the picture. Now for the other. 

General Nixon’s Force, which was much depleted by sickness and 
casualties, was very widely dispersed. It was scattered over 
Mesopotamia: at Kut, Nasiriyeh, Ahwaz; its communications were 
long and vulnerable; its transport was inadequate for its maintenance ; 
no reinforcements either in personnel or material were available. There 
were many indications that the Turk was making every effort to 
concentrate troops at Baghdad from Syria and from the Caucasus, with 
intent to restore the situation. The capture of Baghdad might or 
might not be a feasible operation; it was beyond argument that the 
provision of a’ garrison to hold it would denude the force of such 
reserves as it might have, and that the greatly increased demands of 
the lengthened line of communication, both for security and for transport, 
could scarcely be met. General Nixon was confident that he could 
capture Baghdad with the force at his disposal. As for holding it, he 
said that with reinforcements of two Divisions he could maintain 
himself there against any counter-offensive which the enemy was likely 
to deliver. Although at first the situation was viewed with anxiety 
by the military authorities at Home and, to a lesser extent perhaps, in 
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India, after due consideration General Nixon’s views were accepted. 
Baghdad was recognised as our next objective, and the despatch of 
two Divisions from France as reinforcements for Mesopotamia was 
authorised. Meanwhile, during the discussion, the Turks had fallen 
back to their prepared position at Ctesiphon and our advanced trocps 
had followed as far as Aziziyeh. On 18th November the 6th Division, 
under General Townshend, commenced to advance. Conflicting informa- 
tion as to the presence of enemy reinforcements led to a misappreciation 
of the situation, with the result that on the 22nd, when we attacked 
the Ctesiphon position—after a night march—our attack was made in 
considerably inferior strength. Even so, during the day we met with 
some measure of success, but by the night of the 22nd the superior 
numbers of the enemy and the severity of our losses had caused a with- 
drawal from our advanced positions. On the next day, the 23rd, the 
absence of any reserves with which to restore the situation, and the 
heavy casualties we had suffered, prevented the offensive from being 
resumed. The presence of Turkish reinforcements, with regard to which 
there had been conflicting rumours, was proved beyond all doubt. 
Four Divisions were actually on the battlefield on that day, and it was 
believed that one or two additional Divisions were arriving. During 
the 23rd and 24th the enemy’s counter-attacks were held off while the 
wounded, sick and prisoners were evacuated. With regard to the 
evacuation of the wounded, I propose to say nothing except that 
anyone can read for himself the report of the Mesopotamia Commission, 
from which it will be seen that the evacuation of the sick and wounded 
was carried out under circumstances of incredible suffering—-suffering 
which certainly had been unequalled since the dark days of the Crimea. 
Although during the 25th we enjoyed a respite, it was clear that an 
offensive against us was in preparation. On the night of the 25th 
the 6th Division began to retreat and reached Lajj on 26th. On 
3rd December, after some rearguard fighting, Kut was reached. 
General Townshend decided to defend Kut, and there the exhausted 
troops remained, while the Cavalry, prisoners, sick and a convoy of 
transport animals were sent down-stream. We have not time in which 
to consider in detail the arguments for and against the decision to 
defend Kut. But we must remember that to abandon Kut was to give 
up an important supply depét to the enemy. To stand at Kut was 
to check the enemy’s advance by occupying a position which commanded 
his only line of communication, the Tigris. Perhaps the determining 
factor in the situation was the exhaustion of the troops. At any rate, 
for reasons of policy, strategy and tactics which seemed sufficient to 
the commander on the spot, we stood at Kut, and the remnants of the 
6th Division settled down to await relief. 

By the beginning of December, 1915, not only had we failed in 
our offensive against Baghdad, but also our army had become split 
into two portions, of which one was locked up in Kut. It soon began 
to be apparent that to achieve the relief of Kut, let alone to resume 
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the strategic offensive as had been hoped for at first, was a task that 
would tax our resources to the utmost. Difficulties with regard to 
transportation from overseas and serious shortage of river transport 
on the Tigris caused great delay in the concentration of reinforcements 
at the front. Consequently, the efforts at relief which were made in 
response to General Townshend’s appeals were made piecemeal. As 
the troops arrived at Basra they were hurried up the river, some in 
boats and some marching, into the fight. Our attacks upon the Turks, 
who had interposed a series of very strong positions between Kut and 
the head of our advance, were greatly hampered by heavy rain. After 
four months of heroic struggling against a resolute enemy in circum- 
stances which were markedly unfavourable to us, our efforts failed 
and General Townshend was compelled to surrender on the 29th April, 
1916. 
Meanwhile, in February, 1916, an important development had 
taken place. At the request of the Secretary of State for India, the 
control of the campaign in Mesopotamia had been transferred to the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. Questions of policy likely to affect 
the situation in India, the Persian Gulf or Persia were to be referred 
to the Government of India as heretofore; but from 16th February, 
1916, the campaign in Mesopotamia became a co-ordinated part of the 
general war plan. 

At that time our policy in the Middle East was to ensure the security 
of India and, in co-operation with Russia, to bring about the defeat 
of Turkey. The local policy was now definitely laid down as being 
defensive: no advance on Kut or Baghdad was contemplated; our 
objects were the security of our force and the safety of the oilfields. 
The enemy was to be struck at only when and where such a course was 
consistent with the defensive attitude to which we had now definitely 
reverted. After the fall of Kut, the strategical problem which we had to 
solve was whether to remain in our forward position or to fall back on 
some line which would cover the Persian oilfields, Basra and the delta 
of the Shatt-el-Arab. To withdraw would give us the advantages of 
a shorter line of communication and of a reduction in the heavy demands 
made upon our administrative service, while it would impose upon any 
hostile advance all the disadvantages which had attended our own 
forward movement. 

Also, a new factor had arisen which had to be considered. In 1915, 
the Russians had advanced into north-west Persia, in order to stabilise 
the situation there. By November, 1915, they had arrived at a day’s 
march from Teheran. This had determined the attitude of the Shah 
in favour of the Allies, and for the moment had given a check to 
German intrigue. The Russian forces amounting to some 15,000 men 
then advanced along the Persian road vi4 Hamadan and Kirmanshah 
towards Baghdad. In order that the British forces might co-operate 
with this advance, it was decided to remain in the forward position 
and so to hold the Turkish forces to the Tigris and prevent a detach- 
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ment being made to oppose our Allies. After the fall of Kut, therefore, 
we remained in the forward position on the Tigris, where a period of 
static warfare now began. During the intense heat of the summer— 
1916—sickness was rife, and we suffered from a high sick-rate, shortage 
of transport and supplies. The utmost we could do was to put our 
house in order: the reorganisation of the force, the improvement of the 
line of communications, the concentration of our resources and the 
training of the troops went on unremittingly. Throughout the period 
our military weakness was such that we were never in a position to 
strike an effective blow at the Turk, who did actually detach the XIIIth 
Corps to Persia to meet the Russian advance, which by September had 
been driven back to Bisitun. In the Caucasus, where the Second 
Turkish Army was carrying out a counter-offensive after the Russian 
entry into Erzeroum, oncoming winter was likely to stop operations. 
The Turks, therefore, would be in a position to concentrate troops 
from Persia and the Caucasus for a campaign in Mesopotamia. 
They could either attack us with the intention of driving us down 
the Tigris or, while containing us on the Tigris, they could develop 
a campaign against Persia, or move vid the Euphrates to threaten 
us at Basra. In order to meet these threats, we could either remain 
in our attitude of passive defence, or seize the initiative by under- 
taking a limited offensive on the Tigris, which—even though limited 
—would have the effect of a threat against Baghdad, the centre 
of hostile political and military activity. But no offensive could be 
launched until the period of reorganisation had resulted in a force good 
in health, morale and training, backed by an adequate line of communica- 
tion and with ample reserves of munitions and stores at the front. 
It was not until December, 1916, that the late Sir Stanley Maude, who 
had assumed command of the force in August, had completed his 
preparations and was ready to advance in accordance with the decision 
that we should seize the initiative. His Army consisted of one Division 
of Cavalry, five Divisions of Infantry, a mixed Brigade and Line of 
Communication Troops; of this force the Cavalry Division and two 
Corps, each consisting of two Divisions, were concentrated for the 
offensive on the Tigris. The Turks were astride the river, occupying 
on the left bank an almost impregnable position at Sannaiyat, and on 
the right bank the line of the Hai. On the left bank our own front line 
was 120 yards from that of the Turks, which had its flanks resting upon 
impassable obstacles. On the right bank we occupied the old Turkish 

position at Es Sinn which had been evacuated by the Turks in order 
to shorten their front and enable them to withdraw troops with which 

to meet the Russian advance in May. On the right bank, therefore, 

our front line was some 11 miles above the Turkish position on the left 

bank. 

I can only just touch in outline upon General Maude’s plan of 

operations. In essentials it was :—to pin the enemy on the left bank by 
a constant activity and threat of attack, while advancing step by step 
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along the right bank, and clearing the enemy from his bridgehead 
positions ; to wear him down by continual attacks extending as far 
as possible to the west, which would threaten his line of communica- 
tion and force him either to come out of Sannaiyat or to go on 
stretching his forces westward until they were drawn thin; to attack 
in force the weakest point of the extended line and to cut his line 
of communication, which joined his battle-front at Shumran. On the 
13th December, 1916, General Maude’s offensive began; the period of 
static warfare which had endured all through the summer gave way 
to a battle of manceuvre. Step by step the carefully-considered plan 
progressed and when, after two months’ constant and bitter fighting, 
the operations culminated in the crossing at Shumran and the assault 
and capture of the Sannaiyat position, the enemy’s resistance collapsed 
and the whole of the Turkish forces fell back up the Tigris towards 
Baghdad. 

By 24th February, 1917, the enemy, who had suffered heavily, was 
in full retreat with the head of our pursuit pressing him at Aziziyeh. 
The completeness of our success caused our policy in Mesopotamia to 
be reviewed. Once again a decisive defeat had been inflicted on the 
enemy within roo miles from Baghdad; once again the question arose : 
Were we to rest content in our defensive rvéle, or were we to assume the 
offensive and go forward to Baghdad? There were administrative ~ 
difficulties in maintaining a forward movement, and there were tactical 
difficulties in holding Baghdad. The situation both with regard to the 
degree of co-operation on the part of the Russians and to the existence 
of reinforcements which could be brought into the theatre of war by 
the enemy remained obscure. Great political importance was attached 
to Baghdad, both as a centre of German activities in the Middle East 
and because of the moral effect its capture might be expected to have 
on the situation in Persia, Afghanistan and India. 

In the end, our policy was extended to include the occupation 
of Baghdad. On 11th March, 1917, our troops entered the city after a 
severe encounter with the enemy at the Diala River. 

Policy was satisfied; strategy had to make secure our position at 
Baghdad. 

By the end of April, 1917, after some heavy fighting, that object 
was achieved. The enemy had been severely defeated on all his lines 
of approach and was being held at arm’s length from Baghdad by our 
advanced positions which had been prepared on the line Sharoban- 
Samarrah-Felujah. Meanwhile, the Russian advance in north-west 
Persia had reasserted itself and, after a ten days’ battle at Taq-i-Girra, 
had reached Qasr-i-Shirin, driving the XIIIth Turkish Army Corps 
before it. By the end of March the Russians were in’ touch with our 
right at Kizil Robat, and were in occupation of the Khanikin—Caspian 


road. By the end of the summer of 1917 our position, both military « 


and political, throughout the whole area of occupation had been 
thoroughly consolidated. We knew, however, that there was a Turko- 
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German counter-offensive on a large scale against Baghdad being 
prepared under the direction of Falkenhayn. Although there was every 
reason to be confident in General Maude’s power to deal with it 
successfully, there were certain difficulties in connection with keeping 
him up to strength. It was felt, therefore, that an effort should be 
made to divert, if possible, a large proportion of Turkish reinforcements 
which were intended for the Yilderim Army, as this concentration was 
called. With this object in view, the Palestine Force, under the 
command of General Allenby, was reinforced in preparation for a 
renewed offensive which would have the effect of threatening the 
Turkish communications with Iraq at Aleppo. In November, 1917, 
General Allenby commenced his advance, with the result that by the 
end of the year the counter-offensive which had been intended for 
Mesopotamia had been diverted to meet our offensive in Palestine, 
the Yilderim Army was broken up, and our hold upon Baghdad was 


no longer seriously threatened. 


At the commencement of 1918 our Army in Mesopotamia found 
itself confronting an enemy greatly its inferior, both in numbers and 
in morale. Even so, the forces and the transport at our disposal were 
insufficient for any but strictly limited operations. The réle of the force 
was that of an active defence which aimed at engaging the enemy on 
every favourable opportunity, having due regard to the necessity for a full 
economy of force. At this point a new development of policy appeared. 
As a result of the collapse of Russia in the autumn of 1917, the Caucasus 
had been laid open to Turko-German penetration, and a gap had been 
left in north-west Persia between our right flank and the Caspian Sea. 
The spread of Turko-German influence into Trans-Caspia and Persia 
was viewed with apprehension because of its probable effect on 
Afghanistan and India. It was decided therefore to attempt to organise 
the scattered remnants of the Russian, Georgian and Armenian forces 
into an effective opposition to the Turkish advance in the Caucasus. 
With this object, General Dunsterville’s missfon set out from Baghdad 
early in 1918. The mission was to proceed to Tiflis, the centre of these 
scattered forces, vid Hamadan and Enzeli; but, owing to General Dunster- 
ville’s departure from Baghdad being delayed by bad weather and the 
snow-bound mountain passes, Bolshevik propaganda forestalled him 
and the party was not allowed to enter the Caucasus. His mission, 
therefore, restricted its enterprise to north-west Persia, and settled at 
Hamadan in February. During the spring its responsibilities became 
very greatly increased. Up to March it had consisted of twelve 
officers, two clerks and one armoured car, whose instructions were “ to 
frustrate enemy penetration in north-west Persia,’ To carry out this 
arduous task, General Dunsterville had to be supported by troops, and 
“‘ Dunsterforce ”’ came into being. By the middle of June we were 
committed to a difficult military operation—-which we were endeavour- 
ing to maintain along a line of communication consisting of some 
700 miles of indifferent roadway meandering amongst mountain passes 
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Naturally, a great strain was entailed thereby on the transport and 
supply system in Mesopotamia. larly in August we landed a force 
of nearly 2,000 at Baku, in response to the request of the local 
authorities that we should assist them to withstand the Turkish advance 
upon the town. For six weeks, with a modicum—one might almost say 
with a minimum—of assistance from the local troops, we withstood 
the attacks of a Turkish force far our superior in numbers; eventually, 
after very severe fighting, we were compelled to evacuate the town. 
In the middle of September the force withdrew from Baku and returned 
to north-west Persia, where we were being confronted by the threat 
of another Turkish offensive moving towards Kasvin from the direction 
of Tabriz. 

Meanwhile, in Mesopotamia, by a series of spirited local offensives 
which had been carried out during the spring and early summer, the 
enemy had suffered defeat on all his lines of advance, and our advanced 
positions had been extended to the line Kifri-Tekrit-Salahiyah. So 
complete had the defeat been that it was only on the Tigris that there 
was a Turkish army in being. 

In Palestine, General Allenby’s operations in the winter of 1917-18 
had been entirely successful. Turkey was showing signs of the strain 
to which she was being subjected. Mesopotamia was not, nor had it 
ever been, a theatre in which a decision could be arrived at; but by 
a renewal of the offensive there, in co-operation with operations on the 
Palestine front, it was hoped to strike the enemy a knock-out blow. 
To this end preparations were made in Mesopotamia for operations 
on the Tigris. 

In September the Palestine offensive was launched, and an instan- 
taneous effect was produced on the situation in Mesopotamia: the 
pressure of the Turkish advance from Tabriz was relieved, and reinforce- 
ments were hurried from the Caucasus to Syria. The Sixth Army on 
the Tigris remained unsupported. In the middle of October, despite 
the acute shortage of traftsport caused by the demands of our force in 
north-west Persia, General Marshall, who had succeeded to the command 
of the Expeditionary Force, commenced an offensive against the Turkish 
Sixth Army. By dawn on 30th October, after severe fighting, a large 
proportion of the enemy’s army had been surrounded and forced to 
surrender. On 1st November, on which day the head of our pursuit 
had reached a point within 12 miles of Mosul, Turkey declared an 
armistice; two-days later, in accordance with certain terms therein, 
Mosul was occupied by us. 

At the conclusion of the war we found ourselves in secure occupa- 
tion of Mesopotamia from the Persian Gulf to Mosul, from the Syrian 
Desert to the Kurdish Mountains. The Campaign, in spite of the 
natural obstacles which the country and its climate offered, had been 
carried through to an unmistakably successful conclusion, inasmuch as 
the enemy had been decisively defeated, with the loss or destruction of 
practically the whole of their forces in the theatre of war. 
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But what was the value of the Campaign in the general scheme of 
the war? 

Our policy was to ensure the security of India and to avoid having 
to send troops there; to protect the Anglo-Persian oilfields; to defeat 
Turkey after she had entered the war. Externally, the security of 
India was threatened only in a political sense; that is to say, not by 
military invasion by way of the Middle East, but by the spread of 
political unrest, through Persia and Afghanistan to the north-west 
frontier, designed to give rise to grave internal trouble. By our successes 
in Mesopotamia during 1914 and 1915, and by our occupation of the 
area Ahwaz-Amarah-Nasiriyeh and Basra we had established our 
influence in the danger zone, and gained a position which had a 
comparatively short line of communication with its base, one from 
which we should be able to deal with any danger which might threaten 
the oilfields in south-west Persia. But by an advance to Baghdad we 
thought to increase the political and moral effect on the situation in 
India. It was fear of Moslem influence in India, Persia and Afghanistan 
which caused our policy to include the occupation of Baghdad as one 
of its objects. - 

Was there no better way to counter Turko-German activities 
against India than by advancing between 400 and 500 miles to capture 
Baghdad ? 

Whether the decisive theatre of the war was in the West or in the 
East, it was not, nor could it ever be, in Mesopotamia. The campaign 
there was a strategic detachment of not only man-power, but also 
resources and shipping, which at only one brief period caused the enemy 
to make a corresponding detachment of even approximately equal 
strength. Moreover, by it the heaviest demands were made upon the 
resources of India at a period of dangerous military weakness there. 
You may say that this is destructive criticism; you may ask what 
constructive idea I can offer. I suggest that :— 

Firstly, by holding the line Ahwaz—Qurna—Nasiriyeh—Jebel 
Sinjam with a comparatively small force (approximately one Division 
and one Cavalry Brigade) we should have been able to assert our 
influence in the Basra Vilayet, in the delta of the Shatt-el-Arab and 
the oilfields area. Behind this line a striking force or reinforcements 
could have been concentrated as required; from Basra, missions and 
agents could have been sent out to counter the propaganda which was 
disseminated from Baghdad. An offensive down the Tigris directed 
against us must have met with those very difficulties by which our 
own offensives were so materially affected in 1915-16. 

Therefore, it would seem that, having achieved the primary objects 
of both policy and strategy by the occupation of the Basra area, we 
should have done well by not going beyond it. 

Secondly, since the demands of the campaign on man-power, 
shipping and general resources would have been materially decreased 
by adopting the strategic defensive, we should have been better able 
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' 
to make an increased expenditure upon the improvement of military ; 
and political conditions on the frontiers of India, the point where we : 
wished to strengthen our position. 

Thirdly, if instead of engaging Turkey in a series of unco-ordinated 
campaigns in Egypt, the Dardanelles and Mesopotamia, we had con- ' 
centrated our force for one decisive effort in northern Palestine or 
Syria, with Aleppo—the vital point of the enemy’s communication 
with the East—as its objective, we should have severed railway com- : 
munications which linked Constantinople with Armenia, Kurdistan, : 
Palestine, Hejaz and Mesopotamia, and would have checked very 
considerably Turko-German military enterprise in the Middle East. 

There is one feature of the campaign which stands out beyond tr 
all argument: that is the capacity of the British soldier—and in that i 
term I include his Indian comrade—to rise superior to circumstance. | 
The campaign has been called in the press “‘ Our Picnic in Mesopotamia.” ; 
When one thinks of the retreat from Ctesiphon; the plight of the : 
wounded on the night of 21st January, 1916; of the heat, the sickness, 
the isolation of the illimitable Desert, and, above all, of the steadfast 
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endurance of the troops, one wonders afresh why the term “ picnic ’”’ 
was applied to a Campaign which cost the Empire 100,000 casualties. 


DISCUSSION. 


Captain SyKES: There are just two questions I should like to ask the 
lecturer with regard to which I do not think he had time to go into details. 

One is in connection with the strategy with regard to the relief of Kut. He 
said that reinforcements were hurried up the river piecemeal and were flung into 
the fight piecemeal. The first course may have been necessary, but was the 
second ? General Townshend was holding up at the time a force of Turks greater 
than his own; the former was attacked by a smaller number of British troops 
who were beaten in detail on several occasions. The first date, I think, was the 
13th January, before the two Indian Divisions which were on the way from 
I'rance had been concentrated. Would it not have been better to make no attempt 
to relieve Kut until the two Divisions from France had been concentrated ? 

The other point (it is not a question) is in connection with the advance up the 
Tigris for the capture of Amara, which was assisted by columns from the Kherka 
River. The latter were the greater portion of the 12th Division under General 
Gorringe, of which one part, consisting of about a Brigade, went on to Amara ; 
through the village of Helfya, which name is descriptive of the temperature there. i 

j 


Major Evans: As regards the question of the piecemeal attack delivered 
in our efforts to.relieve Kut, that attack was made because General Townshend 
was pressing for the immediate relief of Kut. The relief of Kut was represented 
as being perhaps of even greater urgency than it really was, because in the early 
stages of the siege there was not a very accurate estimate made of the amount of 
stores that were available, or how long they would enable the garrison to hold 
out. Asa result attacks were carried out straight away, whereas had it been 
realised from the beginning that Kut could hold out as long as it did, there 
would not have been the necessity for such haste, and reinforcements could have 
been concentrated and the operations carried out after due preparation had been 


made. 
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Captain SYKES: Even knowing Kut was about to fall, was it worth while 
making the attempt to relieve it until the troops had been concentrated ? 


Major Evans: That is a point which can be argued. I think you will 
remember that probably the determining factor of the failure of that first attack 
was the weather conditions. On 21st January the rain held up the operations. 
If the conditions had been different, possibly the results might have been 
different. 


THE CHAIRMAN: As nobody else seems anxious to join in this discussion, 
I think you will agree with me that Major Evans, in the short time at his 
disposal, has gone over the ground of the whole Mesopotamian Campaign very 
clearly and successfully. He has shown us why we went to Mesopotamia and 
why we pushed on. He has touched but lightly on the most difficult factor of 
the Campaign, the difficulty of communications and supply. If too many troops 
were sent up for the relief of Kut they could not be fed, and the determining 
factor was the question of the supply up the river, which handicapped the hands 
of every Commander-in-Chief. 

I want personally to congratulate Major Evans on steering clear of contro- 
versial questions which tend to crop up in every campaign, and which certainly 
cropped up in the Mesopotamian Campaign. If blame has to be apportioned to 
anybody, it should rest in the hands of the historians. I want to join with him 
in praising the British and the Indian soldier. I think no praise is too great for 
them, especially for the Indian soldier, who fought at the end of the Campaign 
as well, if not better, than he did at the beginning. 

It only rests with me now to ask you to pass a hearty vote of thanks to 
Major Evans for his excellent lecture. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 


THE SECRETARY: On behalf of the Council of the Institution, I will ask you 
to accord a hearty vote of thanks to our Chairman. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I thank you very much. 











POLICY AND STRATEGY. 


By Frecp-MARSHAL SIR W. R. RosBertson, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 





On Wednesday, 21st February, 1923, at 3 p.m. 


ADMIRAL-OF-THE-FLEET Sir F. C. D. STURDEE, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O., in the Chair. 





THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, the lecture on Policy and Strategy 
was to have been given by the late Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, and he accepted 
the invitation to do so on the day that he was brutally murdered in London. I 
have received a letter from a near relative of the family expressing extreme interest 
in, and sympathy with, the subject of the lecture to-day Our distinguished 
lecturer filled the gap. I have no need to introduce Field-Marshal Sir William 
Robertson to you, because he is well known throughout the Empire and probably 
throughout the world, particularly in Germany. I will now, with your permission, 
ask Sir William Robertson to deliver his lecture. 





LECTURE. 


AS the Chairman has told you, this lecture was originally intended 
to be delivered by the late Sir Henry Wilson, whose murder last June 
deprived the Army of one of its most capable officers. The Council of this 
Institution asked me to take his place and, wishing to show such respect 
for his memory as I could, I at once consented. 

The phrase “‘ Policy and Strategy ”’ may be interpreted in different 
ways, but for our purposes to-day I shall define “ Policy ”’ as the object 
which the Government has in view, and “ Strategy ”’ as the action taken 
in order to achieve that object. It may be thought that the subject 
is of limited utility, since questions of policy fall within the province only 
of officers holding high positions, these being comparatively few in number. 
Still, no one can say who may in the course of time be called upon to fill 
these positions, and it is quite certain that they cannot be filled, with 
advantage to the State, by any officer who has not learned to realise 
that, unless policy and strategy are kept in close concert, success in war 
will be entirely a matter of chance. 

It is curious that stress should so frequently be laid upon the necessity 
for this harmony, since the same principle governs the everyday life 
of everybody. No sensible householder or business man dreams of 
embarking on a new enterprise without first estimating the outlay 
involved, and satisfying himself that he can arrange to meet it. But in 
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the management of the affairs of the nation this common-sense pre- 
caution is frequently neglected, and to that fact more than to any other 
most of our military disappointments in the past may be traced. 
Further, the responsibility for this neglect ought not to be attributed 
to the Statesman alone. The Soldier—I will not speak as to the Sailor 
—must bear a not inconsiderable share of it. These statements can 
be supported by evidence taken from almost any campaign in which 
British troops have fought. I propose to select a few examples from 
the Great War. 

Of all the problems which brought Ministers and soldiers into con- 
ference the Salonika campaign was the most persistent and exasperating, 
and the principal cause of this was that not only were policy and strategy 
at variance with each other, but no durable agreement on either question 
was ever reached by the two Governments chiefly concerned—the French 
and our own. When Serbia was being overrun by Mackensen in October 
1g15 the two Governments agreed to send some divisions to Macedonia 
to help her, and, if the attempt failed, the divisions were to be withdrawn. 
It failed, and the French then proposed that the divisions should be 
retained in the country and be reinforced by the troops then employed in 
Gallipoli, thus making, with a proposed Italian contingent, a force of 
about 250,000 men. It was thought that this concentration, in conjunction 
with a force of 150,000 Russians in the north, would encourage Roumania 
and compel Greece to join the Entente, and go far to accomplish the 
downfall of Bulgaria. The British Government, on the other hand, 
and as advised by the General Staff, wished to adhere to the agreement 
and bring the divisions away. They held that the Entente Powers 
should seek to re-establish their influence in the Balkans by direct attack 
on the Austro-German Armies on the main fronts, instead of trying 
to defeat those Powers indirectly by attacking Bulgaria. 

The result was a compromise. It was decided to keep the divisions 
in Macedonia, reinforce them by troops from the Western Front to a 
strength of 150,000 men, and give them the mission of defending the 
town and harbour of Salonika. Beyond these decisions no clear political 
or military intention was formed, and it was upon this ambiguous and 
negative basis that the Salonika expedition assumed a permanence 
destined to last to the end of the war. 

During the spring and summer of 1916 the French several times 
renewed their proposal for an offensive, the British as often rejected it, 
and the troops—too strong for defence, and not strong enough for offence 
—remained more or less idle until August. They were then given the 
task of containing the Bulgars, and preventing them from attacking 
Rumania who was about to join the Entente. When Rumania fell into 
misfortune the same vain attempts to help her were made as in the case 
of Serbia a year before, and, in compliance with the urgent requests 
of France and Russia, the British Government reluctantly consented 
to send more troops to Macedonia, although it was obvious they could 
do no good and they did none. 
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The same difference of opinion between France and ourselves con- 
tinued to obtrude itself to the detriment, more or less, of such further 
operations as took place. The whole question was, you may remember, 
inextricably mixed up with French domestic politics. French General 
Headquarters never seemed really to believe in the Expedition, although 
they occasionally supported it, while the British General Staff opposed it 
from first to last. As for the British Government, they, too, in consenting 
to stay at Salonika after Serbia’s defeat, were more influenced by the 
desire not to displease the French than hopeful of achieving useful military 
results. It is to be regretted that good relations between the two countries 
could not be ensured by some other means than that of keeping from 
300,000 to 400,000 Entente troops, of whom 100,000 were British, 
tied up in a malaria-stricken district, where they could not possibly 
pull their weight in helping to win the war. 

Whereas the Salonika campaign illustrates the consequences of a 
divided policy, the Mesopotamian campaign shows the evils which may 
ensue when policy is allowed to develop regardless of the military means 
available for enforcing it. For no adequate reason the operations, 
commencing with the employment of a division for the protection of 
our oil interests at the head of the Persian Gulf, were gradually extended 
up the Tigris to Baghdad, and in the summer of 1918 as far as Mosul, some 
800 miles from the sea. To-day we find ourselves still at Mosul, longing 
to come away because of the expenditure involved, and yet feeling 
compelled to stay. 

The failures of the campaign are well known and need not be described. 
The Royal Commission which inquired into them reported that the 
weightiest share of responsibility for the first and ill-fated advance to 
Baghdad, which led to the surrender of Kut, lay upon General Nixon, the 
other persons responsible being, in order—the Viceroy, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, the Military Secretary of the India Office, the Secretary 
of State for India, and the War Committee of the Cabinet. 

On the other hand a war historian! says :—‘‘ The preliminaries 
to the Baghdad advance were a melancholy example of imperfect con- 
sideration and confused thinking, due to hustle. The primary fact was 
that the Cabinet wanted a striking success on political grounds, and were 
not disposed to inquire too rigorously into details. . . . The Generals 
on the spot . . . were not put in possession of facts known to the 


Home Government, and they were manceuvred into a position where it’ 


was very difficult for a soldier to decline the venture.” 

Having given you these two sets of opinions I shall leave the matter, 
merely reminding you that, wherever the responsibility for it’ may have 
lain, policy was, as a matter of fact, permitted to overrun strategy 
to an inexcusable extent. Further, the campaign was at first conducted 
by Simla and London under an impossible dual system of command, 
which was strongly criticised by the Royal Commission; and as we all 
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know, when the system of command is defective, success is not to be 
expected, let the Commanding General be as competent as he may. 

The principle of keeping policy and strategy in line with each other 
was even more flagrantly violated in the plan of campaign for Palestine 
in the spring of 1918. In the early stages of the war, when everything 
was in a state of confusion and unreadiness, mistakes were bound to 
occur, and could be excused, and in criticising the operations of that 
period we should remember the difficult conditions under which Ministers 
and Soldiers then worked. But from the beginning of 1916 the machinery 
for directing the war began to run more efficiently, and, amongst other 
improvements, Ministers could be, and were, systematically supplied by 
the General Staff and Admiralty Staff with considered opinions on the 
various problems that came up for solution. 

The opinion expressed by the General Staff at the end of 1917 with 
regard to Palestine was that, as in all secondary theatres of war, our 
policy should be defensive, so that the strongest possible concentration 
could be made in the main theatre—France. There, as all the world ~ 
knew, the enemy was preparing an attack into which he meant to throw 
every ounce of available weight, since it might be his last chance of 
obtaining a victory upon which to patch up a not unfavourable peace. 

But the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, would have none of this 
advice, and insisted that the operations in Palestine should be given an 
offensive character, designed to put Turkey out of the war once and for all. 
Even the Executive Committee of the Supreme War Council, just created 
by the Prime Minister’s own efforts, and eager as it was to further his 
military projects, had no alternative but to qualify its support of the 
plan by the condition that the Western Front should first be made secure. 
The force needed to make it secure was left by the Committee for some- 
one else to decide. 

As you are aware, the fears of the General Staff proved to be only 
too well founded when the enemy’s attack took place in the following 
March. Then every unit that could be spared from Palestine—and there 
were many—was at once hurried off to the Western Front, where officers 
and men rose to the occasion, and eventually retrieved the most critical 
situation that had confronted us since the retreat from Mons. 

The Palestine plan affords an instructive lesson of another kind. 
Knowing how detrimental it was to the situation on the Western Front, 
I strongly opposed it when, during its final consideration by the Supreme 
War Council in January 1918, M. Clemenceau, the Chairman, asked whether 
anyone present wished to make any observations upon it. He, himself, 
spoke against it and the decision, or rather compromise, reached was 
that no troops should be sent to Palestine from the Western Front; 
but, on the other hand, none were brought away from there, as they should 
have been. 

Immediately after the meeting I apologised to the Prime Minister for 
having to oppose his plan before the Allied delegates, and explained that, 
if I had said nothing, they might have thought that I had no objection 
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to make. He angrily disagreed, saying that, as I had already acquainted 
him with the General Staff’s views, there was no necessity to repeat them 
before the Council, 

This, I may observe, was a different attitude from the one he had 
assumed when giving evidence before the Dardanelles Commission a 
year or so earlier. It may be remembered that at the meeting of the War 
Council in 1915, at which it was decided to force the Dardanelles by naval 
action alone, the First Sea-Lord (Lord Fisher), who had already shown 
his dislike of the project, expressed no dissent. When asked by the 
Commission to explain this he said that his view was that, if he differed 
from the Chief of his Department (Mr. Winston Churchill, who acted 
as Admiralty spokesman at the Council), it was his duty to maintain 
silence or to resign. The Commission did not concur in this view, nor 
did Mr. Lloyd George. On being asked the question: ‘ If the experts 
present [at the War Council] did not express dissent, did you assume 
that they assented to what was done?” He replied, “ Certainly.” 

Other Ministers gave similar evidence. 

The Palestine and Dardanelles incidents taken together typify 
the dilemma in which the naval or military adviser may find himself when 
Ministers are bent on forcing through plans of operations of their own. 
If he, knowing that a plan is bad, remains silent, as Lord Fisher did 
at the War Council, the result may be disaster, and he will be blamed 
for not having pointed out the danger. If he protests, as I did at 
Versailles, his relations with Ministers may become impossible, and he 
may still fail to prevent the objectionable plan from being carried out, 
in which case the result may again be disaster, as happened on the 
Western Front in March,1918. In my judgment he should state plainly 
what he thinks, and, if he does, it will be seldom that Ministers will either 
wish or dare to override him on questions of a purely naval or military 
character. During the Great War I came across only one Minister who 
apparently thought he knew more about military operations than men 
who had made a life-long study of them. 

Another point I wish to emphasise is that policy and strategy cannot be 
kept in accord unless there is a reasonable amount of stability about them. 
Not unnaturally, Ministers do not always understand the dislocation 
and danger involved by frequent changes of policy, and Soldiers find it 
equally difficult to make them understand. The conduct of the war in 
1917 suffered, I fear, a great deal from unnecessary changes of this nature. 

At the end of 1916 the Allied military authorities met at Chantilly 
and agreed upon a plan of operations for the following year. Briefly, 
it was to press the enemy during the winter season, and to launch as 
strong offensives as possible on all fronts at the earliest possible date 
in the spring. 

Two important events then occurred. Mr. Lloyd George succeeded 
Mr. Asquith, and General Nivelle succeeded General Joffre. 

M. Briand, the French Premier, and Mr. Lloyd George both disliked 
the idea of further heavy fighting on the Western Front, and therefore 
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were opposed to the Chantilly plan. M. Briand was attracted by Mace- 
donia, and wished to send more divisions there. Mr. Lloyd George, 
on the other hand, wished to attack Austria through Italy, first reinforcing 
the Italian Armies by such Anglo-French troops from the Western Front 
as were required. He put forward this proposal on his own initiative 
at a Conference held at Rome in the first week of January, the General 
Staff having no previous knowledge of it. General Cadorna was instructed 
to work the plan out in detail and specify the reinforcements required. 
The Conference then dispersed. 

On arrival at Paris on the way home, the French and British 
representatives were met at a railway station by General Nivelle, who 
proceeded to say that he also had prepared a plan, and that it required 
on the Western Front all the troops that France and ourselves could put 
into it, but was of such a nature that there would be no repetition of 
the heavy losses suffered during 1916. This plan was eventually accepted 
by the two Governments, and when Cadorna later sent in Ais requirements 
he had to be told that, for the present, the Austrian scheme would be in 
abeyance. When Nivelle’s plan failed to bring success, the Austrian 
scheme was again brought forward, but for reasons I have no time to 
explain it did not materialise. You will, I am sure, understand how 
unsettling these changes, actual and potential, were, and how difficult 
they made the work of those who had to adjust the many wants of the 
different theatres of war in which we were engaged. 

My final point is that strategy must keep step with policy during 
peace, otherwise it will certainly lag behind in war. To ensure this, 
professional heads of Departments must recognise that they, as well as 
Ministers, have an important duty to discharge in regard to preparing 
for war. A few observations on our preparations for the Great War 
will, therefore, not be out of place. 

Long before 1914 everybody realised that we were gradually moving 
towards a Continental war, while still maintaining an Army much below 
the Continental standard of strength. It was said that the nation 
would not accept a system of universal service, but efforts might have 
been made to introduce some form of latent compulsion, such as that 
proposed by Sir Ian Hamilton in 1910. Be this as it may, the attitude 
of the people made no difference to the duty of the General Staff, which 
was to bring the question of man-power definitely before the Army 
Council. Then it was for the latter, after due investigation, to inform the 
Government in clear terms that the forces which could be made available 
under the existing system would be insufficient to meet our requirements 
ina war such as that which loomed ahead ; and, soas to give the Govern- 
ment the assistance to which they were entitled, the Council should have 
added an expression of opinion as to what the requirements would be. 
In this way everything would have been made clear, and the Government 
would have known where they stood. 

Similar action was necessary with respect to heavy artillery and 
machine-guns, of which Germany was known to possess a great array, 
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and there was the further question of insufficient reserves of artillery 
ammunition. It may have been very important to keep down the Army 
Estimates, but the effect of so doing should nevertheless have been pointed 
out by the responsible Soldiers. 

If, as appears to have been the case, no definite representations 
of the above nature were made, then the Government can complain 
that they were not well served. If, on the other hand, the military 
authorities did specifically inform the Government of the position, and 
if, in their honest opinion, the safety of the Empire remained in peril, 
then it was for them to consider whether it would be consistent with 
their duty and conscience to continue in office. 

Not everyone will agree with this view, and undoubtedly the resigna- 
tion of senior officers because Ministers do not accept their recommenda- 
tions can be justified only by very special circumstances. But the question 
of resignation is not likely to arise in an acute form if the professional 
chiefs submit their demands in a temperate and well-reasoned manner, 
and show that they are unanimous in pressing for their acceptance. 
Ministers will then perceive the importance of them, and will have to 
choose between accepting them and being content with a less expensive 
policy. 
The unfortunate thing is that this unanimous determination is 
not always forthcoming. Up to a point it is, but, when the last fence is 
approached, it is allowed, on one pretext or another, gradually to dissipate 
in thin air, leaving Ministers with two or three different and flabby 
opinions from which to select for themselves. Small blame to them if 
they choose the one which is politically the most expedient, though it 
may not be the one which, from a military standpoint, is the most 
desirable. 

I have always thought that in this respect we soldiers have something 
to learn from the sailors, who seem to obtain what they ask for much 
more often than we do. The first remark made to me by one of the 
highest Ministers of the Crown, when I took up the post of C.I.G.S. 
was: “ My chief complaint against the General Staff is that we cannot 
get a downright opinion from it. We cannot make out what we ought to 
do for the best in order to win the war.” It is fair to recall that the General 
Staff had not then been properly reconstituted after its unfortunate 
dispersion in August, 1914. ; 

Having been so critical of our failures, you will expect me before 
I stop to make some suggestions of a constructive kind, and I at once 
admit that the task of keeping policy and strategy in step must always 
be one of extraordinary difficulty, for it is nothing less than the difference 
between wanting to do a thing and being able to do it. Moreover, the 
difficulty will be intensified if the relations between Ministers and the 
professional heads of the Fighting Services are not properly defined and 
duly observed. 

War, it should be remembered, is not a matter which concerns the 
War Departments alone, nor can any one Department be allowed to 
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wage war on its own account. There must be a central point of union, 
from which authority is exercised over all Departments, and with us 
this point must be the Cabinet, or such portion of it as may be determined. 
Modern War draws into its vortex every element of the national life, 
and upon the Government—not upon the Soldier or upon any Ministry 
of Defence—devolves the responsibility for combining the whole naval, 
military, diplomatic, financial and economic powers of the nation for the 
defeat of the enemy. This is a very formidable duty, and cannot 
possibly be discharged with efficiency unless those holding Ministerial 
office have, by previous study of political and military history, made 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the main principles upon which 
the business of war should be conducted. 

It is not suggested that they should aim at becoming Generals or 
Admirals, but they should have a correct knowledge of the way in which 
the use or misuse of fleets and armies may affect the welfare of the State. 
Similarly, they are not required to become financiers, shipbuilders, cotton 
spinners, or even farmers, but they should be able to appreciate the values, 
relative and collective, of the resources with which these experts deal. 

My next suggestion is that officers of the Fighting Services must 
realise that, owing to the extensive ramifications of modern war into 
the life of the nation, and to the world-wide development of means of 
communication, the days are gone for ever when, on the outbreak of 
hostilities, Ministers handed over almost entire conduct of the operations 
to Commanding Generals, and then withdrew from the stage until the 
time arrived to negotiate terms of peace. 

The real headquarters of Armies and Navies in these days are to be 
found, not abroad but at the seat of government at home, and plans of 
campaign are now analysed and criticised by civilian Ministers at the 
Council table in a way quite unknown a few decades ago. Professional 
chiefs must accordingly be prepared to explain and justify, lucidly and 
patiently, the plans for which they seek Ministerial sanction; and also 
be able to explain and substantiate their objections to such alternative 
proposals as Ministers themselves may put forward, and try, with great 
dialectical skill, to get adopted. Especially should the professionals 
guard against inducements to agree to compromises and half-measures 
which, however harmless in appearance, will inevitably drag them down 
to perdition. 

Moreover, Ministerial intervention in naval and military affairs 
is not confined to the higher direction. It may extend to the battlefield 
itself, as, for instance, when French Ministers met certain French Generals 
to consider Nivelle’s contemplated operations in 1917, and when the British 
War Cabinet questioned the dispositions of General Foch on the eve of 
his counterstroke in July, 1918. 

These new methods of conducting war cannot be viewed without 
a feeling of apprehension, since, if they are carried too far, the result will 
certainly be confusion and perhaps serious danger. In order to obviate this 
and the discord between policy and strategy to which it may give rise, 
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two things are essential. First, professional chiefs must adyust their 
ideas to the more difficult conditions under which they now have to work, 
and, in spite of them, do their utmost to give effect to the policy which 
Ministers wish to pursue. Secondly, Ministers, on their part, must 
concede to the requirements of strategy such consideration as the pro- 
fessionals recommend, and recognise the line beyond which their inter- 
ference in the domain of the naval and military chief becomes not an 
aid to success but an impediment thereto. 

These are all the suggestions I have time to make, and as you may 
think that my observations have been somewhat pessimistic I will 
endeavour to conclude on a more reassuring note. 

Previous to 1914 very few people in England ever considered how 
the functions of High Command would have to be exercised should we 
become engaged in an European war, and those who did differed greatly 
in opinion. Consequently we had to evolve a system as we went on, and, 
having regard to the dimensions of the war and the disadvantages under 
which we began it, the marvel is, not that we made so many mistakes, 
but that we made so few. If we are careful to remember the lessons 
then taught, in Whitehall as at the Front, we may look forward to the 
future with as much confidence as we can look back to the past with 
pride. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. SPENSER WILKINSON: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I came here to 
listen and not to speak, but as you have called upon me perhaps I might be allowed 
to say, not by way of criticism of what Sir William Robertson has said, because 
I agree with every word of the lecture, that the whole subject falls into two branches. 

First comes the question of the relation between policy and strategy. We 
may define policy as having to do with the political aim, that is the aim of the 
Government in its conflict with another Government or other Governments; while 
strategy deals with the military aim, which is always the destruction of the enemy’s 
forces. I think the mistakes to which Sir William Robertson has called our 
attention were largely due to a confusion between the political aim and the military 
aim. I may remind you that, getting on for a century ago, Jomini pointed out 
that it was always dangerous to put the political aim in place of the military aim, 
and from what the lecturer has said we have seen that this happened a number of 
times during the late war. 

The other problem appears to me to be to establish sound relations between 
the political heads of the Government and the military and naval officers upon 
whom they must rely for the execution of any plans that are made, as well as for 
competent advice as to what should be the military aim and the means of attaining 
it. I was very glad indeed to hear Sir William Robertson lay a great deal of stress 
on that point. As far as I remember, a sort of attempt was made to regulate 
these relations in the years before the war, when the General Staff was established, 
and I think the first mistake in that direction made during the war was the sudden 
disappearance of the General Staff, which happily, later on, was restored to its 

sition. 
j There was one thing that fell from Sir William Robertson about which I want 
to make a certain reserve. He complained that the naval and military advisers 
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in the period of peace preceding the war had not sufficiently put before the Govern- 
ment the probable naval and military needs the nation would have in case of a 
serious war. I touch on that point only for this reason, that I was connected with 
a body which did give advice on that subject a long time before the war. I mention 
it only because it is quite forgotten, because most of my colleagues at that time 
are dead and perhaps I am the only one left who can say a word for them. In 
1903 a Royal Commission was appointed to report on the Militia and Volunteer 
Services and what should be done to make them fit for war. The Chairman of 
the Commission was the late Duke of Norfolk, and among the members were the 
late Lord Derby, Sir Coleridge Grove and Sir Ralph Knox. I think I was the 
youngest member of the Commission, at any rate I was the junior member of it. 
The first question we put to the Government after we had been appointed was : 
Please tell us what sort of war these forces are expected to fight, because we do 
not feel we can tell you how they ought to be prepared until we have some notion 
of what enemies they are intended to fight. We received a very ambiguous answer 
to that question. Therefore we wrote what might be called a dual report. We 
took a great deal of pains to explain what measures we thought were required to 
make the then Militia and Volunteer Force competent to fight a serious war; and 
then we added that, if the war were more serious than could be met by these 
measures, in our judgment the nation must adopt the principle that it was the 
duty of every citizen to fight in defence of his country and be trained for it 
during peace in order that he might be ready. We carefully guarded against 
any of the fads which some people went in for who were always talking about 
Universal Service. We thought we had laid down a clear principle, and Sir Coleridge 
Grove and I took a great deal of pains in trying to work out the possible cost of 
such a system. We thought it would not be so expensive as many people imagine 1. 
I have ventured on this little addition to what I had to sa, because I think it is 
due to the memory of my colleagues whom I have named that people of the present 
day should be reminded that somebody did lay down, when instructed by the 
Crown to do so, that sufficient preparations ought to be kept in view. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Ladies and Gentlemen, as nobody else appears to wish to 
make any remarks, it is the Chairman’s privilege to sum up the discussion. I 
should like first of all to thank Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, whom we are so very pleased 
to see here to-day, for his excellent remarks. As he has told us, how he worked 
on this question many years ago, and as you all know so well, he has done a great 
deal in connection with the general strategical position of the Empire. 

I think the lecture itself was of a very fine character. It raised a very big 
subject which affects us all, not only naval and military officers but civilians as 
citizens of a great Empire. It seems to me that in times of peace we do not think 
enough of the troubles that may be in front of us. The late Lord Roberts went 
round the country trying to impart some military principles into the people; but, 
if I remember rightly, Ministers of the Crown followed him immediately afterwards 
and said that he was talking rubbish, and that he knew noghing about strategy 
and little about tactics. I think that was a great reflection on a distinguished 
soldier, and it was very unfair that his campaign was rendered nugatory by such 
remarks. 

There is one very interesting point from a naval point of view to which I 
might be allowed to refer. Curiously, within 30 years of the war, Heligoland was 
surrendered to Germany. It was surrendered, I believe, without the Admiralty 
being asked about it. The statesmen of that day thought that Heligoland was of 
little use to us, but the statesmen of 1914 wanted the Navy at once to go and attack 
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Heligoland. Luckily, due to strong naval opposition, such a suicidal policy was 
prevented. If we had attacked Heligoland we should have lost so many battleships 
that our naval supremacy would have been jeopardised and we would have lost 
the war. The proof of that statement is that the Germans had spent endless 
millions on the defence of Heligoland. When our officers went to destroy it they 
found the place was absolutely impregnable, an opinion which naval officers held 
when war was declared. I therefore think it would be wise for the statesmen of 
the future to consider well in advance the principles which Sir William Robertson 
has laid down so well to-day. Apparently there was some conflict of opinion on 
military matters during the war. I am glad there was not so much on naval 
matters. I believe most people think themselves soldiers, but all of them cannot 
think themselves sailors, because the Navy deals with more technical matters and 
it moves in another sphere—a great mercy for the Navy! I feel that it is not for 
me to say anything on a military question when you have had the advantage of 
listening to a lecture by such a distinguished exponent of military principles. It 
therefore only remains for me in your names, Ladies and Gentlemen, to thank 
Sir William Robertson most cordially for coming here to-day and giving us the 
benefit of his great experience in war and as a student in peace of the principles of 
war, and of what he did for this country in trying to steady the policy of the 
Government at a certain critical point. 

The resolution of thanks was carried by acclamation; and, a hearty vote 
of thanks having been accorded to the Chairman for his kindness in presiding 
on the motion of Lieut.-General Sir A. E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B., the 


meeting terminated. 

















THE DEFLECTION OF STRATEGY BY COMMERCE 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By C. Ernest FAyYLE. 





THE defence of our own, and the prevention of the enemy’s, trade rank 
admittedly among the most important objects to be secured by a working 
command of the sea; but in the actual conduct of operations, the attack 
and defence of trade must always appear to. the naval officer as a 
somewhat disturbing element, an element hostile to that concentration 
of force and unity of object which form the ideal of strategy. It is 
the more important, therefore, in examining the methods of attack 
and defence adopted in the past, to begin by forming a clear idea of 
their place in the general war plans of the belligerents, the importance 
attached by the respective Governments to commercial and financial 
considerations, and the relation of operations against trade to the 
larger issues of the struggle. In other words, any adequate study of 
the effect of a war on trade must be preceded by a study of the effect 
of trade on the war. 

We are accustomed to think of the late European conflict as one 
in which the economic element attained an altogether unprecedented 
importance. The dependence of industrial populations on imported 
food, the demand of the armies and navies for munitions and war 
material, were phenomena that had never before been exhibited on 
anything like the same scale. It is true that, even in the eighteenth 
century, the naval armaments of the Western Powers depended largely 
on the supply of timber, hemp, flax and tar from the Baltic, and that 
a bad harvest might compel a limited import of wheat, for the purpose 
of averting grave shortage; but in the main it can fairly be said that, 
whereas the bulk of our imports to-day consist of essential foodstuffs and 
of materials required alike for a high standard of life in peace and 
for efficiency in war, the bulk of eighteenth century commerce might be 
regarded as luxury trade. The capture of an Indiaman laden with the 
silks and spices of the East seems, from the national point of view, a 
small thing compared with the loss of the humblest tramp steamer 
bringing to Great Britain the grain without which her people must 
starve, or the ore required to keep the munition factories at work. 

This being so, we might expect to find that the defence of trade 
was, for the statesmen and Admiralties of the eighteenth century, a 
minor preoccupation, and that the attack on an enemy’s commerce 
was regarded as a secondary operation that must on no account interfere 
with the development of the primary strategic effort. That this was not 
so is notorious, and a study of the actual part played by commercial 
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considerations in the war policy of the time has still some practical 
interest, as illustrating the permanent importance, under variable 
conditions, and in varying forms, of the economic element in war. For 
one of the earlier wars of the century, that of the Austrian Succession, 
this study has been greatly facilitated by Admiral Richmond’s book, 
“The Navy in the War of 1739-48,” which devotes an unusual amount 
of space and attention to this aspect of the war at sea.1 The very full 
account there given of operations against commerce, reveals many 
instructive comparisons and equally instructive contrasts with the 
Great War of 1914-18; the Admiral’s conclusions as to the effect of 
those operations, more especially on French trade, challenge and 
deserve further enquiry; but perhaps the most striking effect of his 
work is to provoke the deduction that the influence of commercial 
interests on the conduct of war, the deflection of strategy by commercial 
considerations, was even greater in mid-eighteenth century than at the 
present time. 

Before examining in detail the evidence for this conclusion, it may 
be permissible to say a word or two as to the main general reasons for 
the apparent paradox. That on which Admiral Richmond himself 
appears to lay chief stress is the military importance of finance. Owing 
to the defect of roads and transport the military movements of the 
day were slow, and operations were confined to little more than half 
the calendar year; a victory could seldom be pushed to the complete 
destruction of the beaten force, and demoralised armies could restore 
their discipline and renew their equipment in the security of winter 
quarters. Hence wars tended to be long. That of the League of 
Augsberg lasted for eight years, of the Spanish Succession for twelve, 
of the Austrian Succession for nine years as regards England and Spain, 
and four from the intervention of France. The longer the war, the 
greater, of course, was the importance of the financial element, and 
the greater the importance of that oversea trade from which financial 
strength was in large measure derived.? 

It may be added that the difficulty of financing a long war was 
greatly increased by the rudimentary condition of the credit system 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The part played by money, 
by actual coin or bullion, in both official and commercial transactions, 
was relatively far greater than at the present time. Macaulay gives 
a vivid picture of the General Court of the Bank of England called to 
consider the King’s demand for funds without which his operations 
must come to a standstill. ‘‘‘ If our notes would do,’ it was said, 
‘we should be most willing to assist His Majesty: but two hundred 








1 “* The Navy in the War of 1739-48.”” By Rear-Admiral H. W. Richmond. 
3 vols. Cambridge, 1920. 

2 Richmond, op. cit., I., 276-8, quoting P.R.O.S.P. Misc. 200, “‘ State of the 
Land Forces of France, 1738.’ Cf. Taylor, “‘ The Wars of Marlborough, 1702- 
1709,” I-19, 28. See also Frederick the Great’s “‘ History of his own Times,” 
and the history of British subsidies generally. 
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thousand pounds in hard money at a time like this . The 
Governor announced explicitly that nothing but gold or silver would 
supply the necessities of the Army in Flanders.”! In the eighteenth 
century, Pope’s “ Blest paper credit’ had already “lent corruption 
lighter wings to fly,’’ but it was far from performing those feats of 
financial legerdemain by which Germany, isolated from the outside 
world, financed her resistance. 

A further explanation of the influence, even the excessive influence 
exercised on the course of the war by the commercial and financial 
interests in England, lies in the fact that it was on the support of those 
interests that the stability of the existing dynasty mainly rested. Among 
the landed aristocracy, the clergy, the country gentry, there was a 
strong Jacobite leaven; and the steady, if interested, devotion of the 
trading and mercantile classes to the Act of Settlement, gave them an 
influence with the Government which made it difficult to reject even 
their less reasonable demands. In Irance those classes were without 
political power; but French industry and commerce were to a great 
extent founded, fostered and controlled by the State, and apart from 
their contribution to taxation, the King and his immediate circle were 
largely and directly interested in their prosperity. 

We have now to examine how far the importance thus attaching 
to financial and commercial interests was reflected in the causes and 
conduct of the war. In the first place, it is clear, and is pretty generally 
admitted, that commercial friction played at least as large a part in 
its origin as did economic rivalry in producing the catastrophe of r1gr4. 
The story of ‘‘ Jenkins’ Ear’’ may or may not be apocryphal, but it was 
not the meaningless parrot cry that has sometimes been supposed. The 
exclusive colonial systems of the day were almost bound to lead to such 
incidents. On the one side stood the Spanish denial of all right (save 
within very narrow limits) to trade with the great colonies Spain herself 
was unable adequately to supply or develop. On the other side stood 
the British, North American and West Indian merchants, hungry for 
markets and knowing that the Colonists were equally hungry for their 
goods. To the British Colonies especially, trade with the Spanish settle- 
ments was imperative, as the produce of such trade furnished their main 
supply of ready money.? In these circumstances the growth of an 
extensive system of smuggling was inevitable, and it was almost equally 
inevitable that the local Spanish authorities, in their exasperation, 
should at times go beyond their admitted rights in searching suspicious 
vessels. 

The Spanish policy was that approved by the political and economic 
thought of the day, and British naval officers on the West Indian Station 
seem to have been genuinely anxious to check the smuggling ;* but 
while no English Government could dispute the right of the Spaniards 





1 “ History of England.’”’ Edition of 1877. II., 581-2. 
2 Richmond, op. cit., I., 276. 
% Richmond, op. cit., I., 2-3, 10-11. 
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to adopt effective methods of prevention, it was natural enough, in 
waters far removed from control by the Central Government, that the 
Revenue officers should exceed their authority, that ships should be 
searched outside territorial waters, and that outrages should be com- 
mitted by privateers masquerading as guardacostas. Whether the 
sufferer were an innocent party or a smuggler, he was clearly entitled 
to diplomatic support in his efforts to obtain redress, and the way was 
prepared for a whole series of “incidents.” There is a very striking 
resemblance between the whole story and that of the friction arising 
out of the “scramble for Africa,” or the developments of concession 
hunting in China and elsewhere. So long as a policy of trade restriction 
is pursued in any form, so long will the support given to individual 
commercial interests be liable to lead countries into war, even though 
the economic interests of the nation as a whole are bound up in the 
preservation of peace. . 

That war was unfavourable to the progress of commerce as a whole, 
few eighteenth century thinkers would have admitted. The whole 
mercantilist theory rested on the basis of exclusive exploitation rather 
than of mutual advantage. Those were the days when a great London 
merchant could say of France ‘‘ Our trade will improve by the total 
extinction of theirs’! and, deeply as the merchants were to resent the 
losses incurred in the war and the necessary restrictions imposed on 
their trade, their influence was not for peace during the progress of 
the negotiations and they had a large share in forcing Walpole into a 
struggle he detested. 

Not only did commercial friction play a large part in producing the 
war; commercial considerations exercised a dominant influence in 
determining its character. As regards the general lines of war policy, 
there were two schools—the Maritime and the Continental—and both 
based their arguments largely on economic grounds. The Maritime 
School held that we should concentrate our energies on the naval effort, 
destroy the enemy’s trade, capture his oversea possessions, and leave 
to our Allies the bulk of the main effort on land. They thought of the 
war, in fact, mainly as a means of capturing new markets and removing 
old competitors, and they objected to a great military effort mainly 
on the ground that it would involve heavy taxation, with consequent 
injury to our commerce. 

Thus expressed, the argument of the Maritime School sounds as 
if it were based solely on the crude self-interest of the merchants; but 
there was sound policy behind it. Whether we contributed a large or 
a small contingent to the military strength of the alliance, the war was 
likely to be long, our Allies would certainly require to be subsidised, 
and the burden of the war at sea would fall upon us, whatever the extent 
of our commitments on land. There was thus a grave danger that, 
if we placed a great army on the Continent, we should overtax our 


1 Alderman Beckford, See ‘‘ Parliamentary History,’’ XIII., 119. 
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strength, and might fail even in the naval effort which was essential 
to our own security. It was beneath this double burden that we almost 
broke in 1914-18. 

On the other hand, the arguments of the Military or Continental 
School rested not so much on the greater probability of a speedy decisive 
victory—the memory of the long-dragged-out war of the Spanish 
Succession was too fresh for that—as on the economic consequences of 
leaving the enemy to work his will on the Continent. If we did not 
make a great military effort, they argued, the French and Spaniards 
would overrun the maritime territories of our Allies, bring the minor 
States within the orbit of their tariff system, and close the Continental 
ports against us. They apprehended, in fact, the adoption by the 
enemy of the system actually proposed by the Spanish Government to 
Choiseul in 1762, and later applied by Napoleon with results disastrous 
to himself.? 

Whatever we may think as to the comparative merits of their 
arguments, the fact that both schools of thought based their policy 
so largely on commercial and financial considerations is profoundly 
significant as to the part played by such considerations in the war and 
statecraft of the time, and we need feel no surprise that they were 
clearly reflected in the actual conduct of the struggle. 

It was these considerations that influenced the devotion of so 
large a proportion of our strength to expeditions against the French and 
Spanish colonies. In his great “History of the British Army,” 
Mr. Fortescue has rightly deplored the appalling waste of life caused 
all through the eighteenth century and beyond, by our West Indian 
expeditions and garrisons; but it may be urged with great respect 
that he has exaggerated the part played in these operations by the 
imbecility of Ministers and the greed of naval officers for prize-money. 
It was desirable to capture the enemy’s colonial possessions not only 
with a view to their retention as markets and sources of supply, but 
because they were a main source of his financial strength, and there is 
abundant evidence of the direct effect on military movements of the 
financial stringency caused by repeated blows to his trade. It was 
essential to capture as many of them as possible, because, so long as he 
held them, they were bases whence privateers swarmed to the attack 
of our own commerce. To blockade them all closely and effectively 
was impossible, in the conditions of the time, and the only alternative 
was capture. Had all the men “squandered” in the West Indies 
during the eighteenth century wars been massed in the Low Countries, 
the consequences to our trade might well have rendered it impossible 
to pay or supply them. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the greater part of the 
wastage of life arose either from dilatory execution of the operations, 
which prolonged them into the unhealthy season, or from the main- 





1 Richmond, op. cit., I., xiv.—xviii.; Sir Julian S. Corbett, “‘ England in ‘the 
Seven Years’ War,”’ II., 298-9. 
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tenance of unnecessary garrisons. Amongst the leading naval officers 
in the war of 1739-48, there were some at least, such as Vernon and 
Knowles, who were strongly opposed in principle to big or numerous 
territorial commitments. In their view the fate of the French and 
Spanish Colonies could be left to the peace; the main objects of any 
expeditions directed against them should be to destroy the fortifications 
of the ports, and so render them useless either as harbours of refuge 
for the enemy’s trade or as bases for the attack on our own.} 

An excellent example of the double-edged character of these colonial 
expeditions is afforded by the capture of Louisbourg, to which the 
objections to the West Indian operations did not, in any event, apply. 
It was, no doubt, hoped to add the territory to the possessions of the 
Crown, and it did in fact form a valuable counter in the negotiation of 
the peace; but the decisive factor in moving the Colonists to propose 
its reduction was probably its importance as a base for the privateers 
that preyed on the English trade and fisheries along the New England 
coast and off Newfoundland. At the same time the capture of the 
fortress was a heavy blow to French trade. It was the natural base 
for any force endeavouring to protect the Canadian fisheries, estimated 
to be worth {980,000 to France, and it was a port of call both for the 
West Indian and the East Indian trade.? 

To operations against the Spanish colonies the enormous value of 
the treasure that might be captured in their ports has always given 
a semi-piratical colour; but it is wholly unjust to the strategists of 
the time to lay an undue emphasis on this aspect. The dependence of 
Spain on seaborne trade resembled that of Great Britain to-day rather than 
that of any other eighteenth century Power. For Spain the safe arrival 
of the treasure ships was a matter of life and death, on which the whole 
military and administrative efficiency of the country depended. Again 
and again, from the time of Drake onwards, the movement of Spanish 
armies had been paralysed and the country brought to the verge. of 
ruin, not by the capture of the flota, but simply by the forced postpone- 
ment of its voyage. Now the whole elaborate organisation of the 
Spanish colonial trade depended on the security of the ports—Vera 
Cruz, Cartagena, Porto Bello, Havana—at which it collected. Vera 
Cruz, the chief port for the treasure, and Havana, the point of final 
concentration, were left unattempted, by reason of the large force 
required; but though Porto Bello and Cartagena were of less importance, 
the attacks on them were well conceived as the means of opening up 
the possibility of sustained operations against this vital trade. It is 
significant that even Norris, an officer by no means inclined to magnify 
the importance of subsidiary operations, was of opinion that, with this 
object, Tierra Bomba should have been held, even though we had failed 
to capture the city of Cartagena. The projected attack on Panama in 
1742, the bombardments of Puerto Cabello and La Guayra in 1743, the 


1 Richmond, I., 44-6; III., 150. 
2 Richmond, II., 201-2; III., 245. 
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attack on Santiago de Cuba in 1748, can all be justified in the same 
way. Their object was either the dislocation of the enemy’s commerce by 
depriving his merchantmen of safe harbours in which to collect, to 
careen, and to water, or the protection of our own by the destruction 
of privateer bases. Any one of them may be criticised as untimely, 
as inadequately prepared and feeble in execution, or as involving an 
undue expenditure of force; but all criticism must take into account 
the enormous importance attached by the deliberate judgment of the 
time to the economic interests involved. 

Had it been possible to stop the American trade altogether, the 
effect on the war, so far as Spain was concerned, must have been 
decisive. Failing this, it was necessary to fall back on the alternative 
of intercepting the ships at sea or on the Spanish coast. How important 
this was considered is seen in Rowley’s dispositions of 1745, in which 
all military considerations seem to have been outweighed by the thought 
of Reggio’s squadron with its five-and-a-half million dollars’ worth of 
bullion. To modern ideas his movements reveal an indefensible deflec- 
tion of strategy by secondary considerations, and many critics have 
roundly accused the Admiral of accepting a serious strategical risk from 
desire of private gain. It cannot be denied that the prize-money to be 
obtained was a temptation sufficient to cloud the judgment of any but 
the most disinterested, but unhesitatingly to attribute this and similar 
decisions to personal motives is to ignore the enormous influence attached 
by Spain and England alike to the arrival of the treasure. It may fairly 
be argued that the chances of capture were so uncertain that they were 
not worth the sacrifice of a strategical advantage; but the judgment 
passed on any individual must take account of the fact that in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth century the object was regarded as 
one of primary importance; and, knowing what we do as to the direct 
military effect frequently produced by the capture or blockade of 
treasure ships, it is impossible to say that this view was wholly 
unjustified. To quote only three or four outstanding examples: the 
effects of Drake’s West Indian campaign of 1585-6 not only brought 
Philip II. to the verge of bankruptcy, but paralysed the movement of 
Parma in Flanders; in 1590, when the flofa was held back owing to 
the sailing of Hawkins’ and Frobisher’s squadrons, the same commander 
was compelled to abandon his projected invasion of France, leaving 
our ally, Henry IV. of France, a free hand to deal with the League; 
in 1657, Blake’s destruction of the treasure fleet at Teneriffe was the 
deciding factor in campaigns in France and Portugal; in 1726, Hozier’s 
“ pacific blockade”’ of Porto Bello prevented Spain from purchasing 
the Emperor’s intervention in the War of the Pragmatic Sanction.! 
With such examples before them, it is not surprising that the men of 
that time regarded the interception of a treasure fleet as justifying what 
might otherwise appear an undue diversion of effort. 





1 Sir Julian S. Corbett, “‘ Drake and the Tudor Navy,” II., 58-59, 349-51; 
Richmond, op. cit., I., 21, 227-8. 
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Turning from attack to defence, the outstanding point of contrast 
between the war of 1739-48 and that of 1914-18 is that, in the earlier 
conflict, the convoy system was applied throughout, and that the convoys 
were exposed to possible attack by organised squadrons and even by 
capital ships, as well as by sporadic raiding. That fact, of course, 
affected profoundly the strategy of the war and the disposition of 
forces; but it is not with dispositions dictated by strategical necessities 
that we are here concerned. Our immediate point is the place given 
to commercial considerations in the general war policy, the importance 
attached to the defence of trade; and this is forcibly illustrated by the 
instructions given to the commanders of escorts, that the safety of the 
convoy was to be made the first consideration, and that even the 
pursuit of a defeated attacking force was to be subordinated to this 
end. The French doctrine went still further and tied the escort to a 
rigidly defensive réle, which is the more significant when it is remembered 
that the escort of French convoys frequently consisted of strong 
squadrons of ships of the line, and that during the later stages of the 
war so large a proportion of the French fleet was employed in this way 
as to paralyse all offensive action. What is still more surprising and 
more contrary to all present-day canons of naval warfare is that French 
ships of war were actually hired to the merchants, in the proportion 
of six to each West Indian merchant fleet, for a percentage commission 
on the value of cargoes safely brought in. When once a strong Western 
Squadron had been established, the system failed even as a method of 
trade defence; but in itself, nothing could well be imagined more ruinous 
to an effective employment of the French fleet, or more clearly indicat- 
ive of the extent to which commercial and financial were allowed to 
oust strategical considerations. 

On the British side, a system as opposed to all modern naval ideas 
was proposed, though not adopted. In 1742 a Bill was introduced 
providing for the creation of a special trade protection squadron to 
cruise between England and Finisterre, to consist of ships ear-marked 
for the purpose and placed under the control of Special Commissioners. 
So far were these ships to be withdrawn from Admiralty control, that 
it was especially provided that they were not to be taken away to 
form escorts for convoys to distant ports, or even, except in “ great 
necessity,” for the line of battle. Astonishing as this proposal may 
appear, its advocates were able to point to the precedent of Acts actually 
passed for a similar purpose in 1695 and 1708, and it now required the 
exercise of the whole weight of the Government to secure its rejection.” 

For the clamour of merchants and shipowners for protection there 
was, indeed, some excuse in the inefficiency of the methods adopted in 
the earlier years of the war; but the fact that such proposals as those 
above outlined could be made, and were nearly forced through, bears 
eloquent witness both to the power of the mercantile interests and the 





1 See especially Richmond, II., 193; III., 62-4. 
2 [bid., I., 188-9. 
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natrowness of their outlook. Indeed, their repeated panic appeals, 
even when partly justified, stand out in most significant contrast to 
the general fortitude with which in the late war traders bore still 
heavier losses, and to the manifest reluctance of the powerfully organised 
shipping industry to embarrass the Admiralty by any form of pressure. 

How great was the influence of commercial organisations in the 
eighteenth century is shown by the fact that Boscawen took out to 
India, in 1747, a plan of operations drawn up by the East India 
Company itself.1 That incident is explicable by the large degree of 
sovereign power exercised by the Company in its own territories; but 
the neutrality proposed by the French East India Company in 1744— 
a neutrality actually observed in earlier wars—throws a curious light 
on the degree to which private could be separated from national interests. 
Equally curious is the confusion of ideas revealed by the presence of 
cargo and commercial agents in Anson’s squadron, to which Sir John 
Norris so strongly objected.2 Here at least, the object proposed, the 
opening up of trade with South America, was of national importance ; 
but there is only too much evidence of the extent to which considera- 
tions of private profit frequently prevailed over those of national interest 
and honour. During the War of the League of Augsberg, at least one 
Colonial Governor had been accused of deliberately employing the local 
forces for the protection of ships in which himself and his friends were 
interested, to the wilful neglect of others, and when such were the 
officials it is not surprising that the level of public spirit among the 
merchants was low. 

This low level of public morality is particularly noticeable in the 
absence of that sense of the heinousness of trading with the enemy 
which was reflected, during the late war, not only in the Trading with 
the Enemy Acts, but in the attitude voluntarily adopted by under- 
writers and shipowners towards suspicious neutral cargoes, their refusal 
to insure such cargoes against the. risk of detention, or to accept 
Mediterranean options when Genoa became a German entrepét.4 So 
little sensitive was the national conscience on this point in 1739-48, 
that a large proportion of the French ships employed in ocean trade 
were actually insured against war risks on the London market, and 
almost throughout the war it proved impossible to stop the practice, 
which was passionately defended on the ground of the revenue thus 
derived from French commerce.’ In the West Indies it was almost 
impossible to prevent British ships from carrying contraband to enemy 
ports or to neutral ports used as enemy bases of supply. So deeply, 
indeed, were the British West Indian islands involved in the contraband 
traffic, that it was practically useless to seek condemnation of contra- 


1 Printed in Richmond, op. cit., at III., 219-20. 
2 Ibid., I., 98. 

3 ‘ibid, Til., 271. 

4 Fayle, ‘“‘ Seaborne Trade ”’ (‘‘ History of the Great War’’), I., 310-11. 
5 Richmond, III., 248-9. 
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band cargoes in the local Prize Courts, and even the Crown lawyers 
were prepared to strain every technicality against the claimants. The 
large part played by British and Colonial merchants in the trade that 
rendered St. Eustatius a colossal entrepét for the supply of the French 
Antilles, is a sufficient explanation of the chorus of execration which, 
in a later war, greeted Rodney’s seizure of the accumulated stocks.* 

Illustrations of the extent to which private cupidity may triumph 
over public spirit are not, unfortunately, confined to the eighteenth 
century; but it is doubtful whether the extent to which these evils 
were rampant, and the helpless or complaisant attitude of the authorities 
with regard thereto, would have been possible at any period in which 
commercial considerations and commercial interests did not play a more 
than usually prominent part in national thought and policy. Of far 
greater importance, however, to our study of naval warfare in that 
era, is the influence of such considerations on the conduct of the war 
itself, the choice of objectives, and the plan of operations. That the 
importance of the economic factor was no less insistent in the 
eighteenth than in the twentieth century, and at least as clearly recognised, 
it is hardly possible to doubt. How far the importance attached to it 
was justified by results, may be reserved for a future study. 





1 Richmond, III., 75-7, 271. 


























THOUGHTS ON OUR REQUIREMENTS IN 
RELATION TO AN AIR FORCE. 


By Major-GENERAL W. D. Birp, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 





IT is often said that an analogy exists between the characteristics of the 
Navy and Air Force. Both are, for instance, capable of sustained move- 
ment over greater distances and at higher speeds than are military units, 
except when in railway trains; both, therefore, can more easily effect 
surprise than can the sister Service; and both can inflict considerable 
damage either by fire action or by bombing, or by means of landing 
parties, and then disappear. The tactics of the first two Services also 
are not dissimilar, and both are largely dependent for their efficiency on 
workshops and dockyards and on an adequate supply of fuel. 

The analogy may, according to some, be carried even further, and 
as sea power is said to be based on a flourishing industry, so it is claimed 
that acrial power must also be founded on a flourishing commercial service 
of transportation by air. Before this last truism in regard to sea power 
can be applied justly to air power, it is, however, necessary first to 
enquire briefly into the genesis of the former, with the object of ascer- 
taining whether this apparent similarity between the Naval and Air 
Services is or is not valid. 

Did maritime industry in reality arise and flourish because of the 
presence of armed forces on the seas, or did the existence of prosperous 
industries demand their protection and as a consequence the construction 
and maintenance of navies? And in any case must aerial power necessarily 
be built up and stand on a foundation of aerial civilian transport ? 

Men apparently tock to the sea only at a comparatively late period 
of the World’s history. It is stated that: ‘ Possibly the first men to 
paddle out into salt water were Sumerians, coming out from the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which in 7000 B.c. fell by separate mouths into the Persian 
Gulf . . . . Very soon seafaring men must have realised the 
peculiar freedom and opportunities the ship gave them. They could get 
away to islands; no chief or king could pursue a boat or ship with 
certainty; every captain was a king. The seamen would find it easy to 
make nests upon islands and in strong positions on the mainland. There 
they could harbour, there they could carry on a certain agriculture and 
fishery ; but their speciality and main business was, of course, expeditions 
across the sea. That was not usually a trading expedition; it was much 
more frequently a piratical raid. From what we know of mankind we 
are bound to conclude that the first sailors plundered when they could 
and traded when they had to.” 

That this is not an unjust description of the predatory methods of 
early seafarers may be inferred from what occurred even at a more recent 
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period, for in A.D. 897 Alfred built a fleet of galleys for the purpose of 
opposing incursions of the Danes into England. Later on the fleets 
required by the English either for offence or defence were furnished, as 
necessary, by the maritime towns or by the Cinque Ports; and at the 
siege of Calais in A.D. 1347, the English fleet under Edward III. consisted of 
forty ships provided in this manner, “‘ but badly equipped, under no fixed 
public regulation.” ‘‘In the 16th century Spain . . . . regularly 
depended upon massing her ships (in convoys) to defend her commerce 
against piratical attacks of English and French adventurers. The escorts 
for these ‘ flotas’ really laid the foundation of the mighty Spanish fleet 
which threatened England’s existence for more than one hundred years.” 
Our own Royal Navy also dates only from the reign of Henry VIII., when 
English trade began to expand and needed constant protection. Coming 
to the contemporary era, it is said that the fleet which was constructed by 
the Germans in the two decades before the Great War was formed for 
the protection of her growing marine; and the expansion of the navy of 
the United States of America has been ascribed to similar reasons. 

It may be concluded, then, that a sea fleet of war-ships has always 
been formed either for reasons connected with national security, or for 
the protection of commerce. Its maintenance clearly is dependent 
primarily on the general prosperity of the state. But since seamen and 
those engaged in industries connected with shipping will be more useful 
than landsmen for the purpose of manning, expanding and repairing a 
fleet, and merchant and other shipping is required for the ancillary work 
of a navy in time of war, naval efficiency does rest more on maritime than 
on inland commerce, even though merchant vessels can no longer be used 
in the fighting line. 

There are, as has been pointed out above, certain similarities between 
naval and aerial power, but there is one great difference in that the 
employment of the first is confined to an element—the sea—which cannot 
be so universally traversed as the air. Advantage of the power of 
navigating the sea was also in the first instance apparently taken by 
mankind either for migratory, predatory or commercial purposes. But 
it may be said that the first great development of aerial navigation has 
taken place under the stimulus of armed conflict alone, and since it is 
a warlike, rather than a peaceful or semi-peaceful development, the Air 
Force resembles the Army rather than the Marine, for it was not evolved. 
out of or for the direct protection of a commercial air service. 

The best defence against naval incursions and against other hostile 
action from the sea is without doubt a fleet; but land fortifications, and 
mines which cannot be swept away on account of the fire of the guns on 
land, will afford such measure of security to a country against enterprises 
launched from over the sea that, in some cases, reliance has been placed 
on these for protection rather than on mobile and more efficient defences. 
A navy, then, is nowadays required primarily by those nations who 
possess large mercantile marines, or by those to whom it is essential for 
other reasons that free communication over the sea should be main- 
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tained; but nations can preserve their integrity without possessing a 
powerful fleet. 

Turning now to the question of aerial security, it may be said that 
there are, in present circumstances, only two agencies that are really 
efficient for the purpose of affording protection to national interests against 
attacks delivered from the air. The one is space, when the distance to 
be covered is too great to be traversed by numbers of aircraft, and this 
pratection will probably be reduced as time goes on. The other is an aerial 
fleet sufficiently formidable to render aggression on the part of others 
a hazardous venture. A third means, the development of a universal 
mentality which will be averse from war, involves the creation of so 
altruistic an attitude on the part of all nations that the movements of 
population over the lands of the globe will be regulated without the 
necessity of appealing to force—in fact, the internationalisation of 
territory—and this is not yet in sight. On these grounds an air force, 
then, may again be said to resemble an army rather than a navy; for 
its presence is needed in vulnerable areas irrespective of whether national 
interests do or do not include a service of aerial transportation, and 
whether it is or is not desired to use the air for communication beyond the 
limits of national territory. Further, national safety as regards areas 
within range of attack through the air cannot be secured except by 
means of aircraft. 

All measures of national protection are and must be relative both to 
the power of other peoples to inflict injury on vital interests, and to the 
capacity of the nation as regards wealth, resources and population to 
support the expense of insurance against such injury. Up tothe present 
the geographical position of the units of the British Empire has been 
such that its inhabitants have been able to rely primarily on the security 
afforded by a powerful fleet, which has been seconded, as required, by 
the spirited improvisation of other armed forces. The advent of air 
power has reduced the margin of security which was formerly provided 
by the fleet against what may be devastating attacks; and this is par- 
ticularly the case in regard to the centre of the Empire, the British 
Isles and the shipping which serves them, as these are within the radius 
of action of aircraft launched from the continent of Europe. 

The British Empire, therefore, is faced by a new and alarming factor 
in the problem of defence. 

It is obvious that, apart from the safety which is afforded by the 
distance which must be traversed by the enemy, security, as pointed out 
above, rests mainly on the possession of armed forces and on the power 
of expanding them. Those forces must be adequate both to protect 
interests, and to render the friendship of the Empire valuable to those 
whose interests coincide with its interests, and its enmity formidable to 
those whose interests are divergent; and provision to meet the second 
requirement will generally also fulfil the first. The requirements of 
aerial defence, other than what may be described as policing requirements, 
may, therefore, be stated as follows: forces should be available in 
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vulnerable areas sufficient to render aggressive action by neighbouring 
peoples a matter of improbability—that is to say we should be able to 
strike in self-defence; and there should also be power of expanding these 
forces which should be at least equal with those possessed by other 
peoples. Further, such forces should be provided as are necessary both 
to co-operate with the Navy and Army in the execution of their respective 
functions, and to expand proportionately should they do so. 

The time has long passed when maritime merchant shipping, which 
provides the sole means of expanding a Naval fleet, except by the slow 
process of shipbuilding, or by capture from the enemy, could, as in the 
reign of Edward III., rapidly be converted into a battle fleet. A naval 
fleet consequently is nowadays always to a large extent in a state of 
mobilisation and readiness for immediate action—a very expensive 
condition of affairs. 

It seems that, in present circumstances, the conditions which obtain 
in regard to military and civilian aircraft more nearly resemble those of 
the fourteenth century as regards Naval services than those of the 
twentieth century; and that, for the moment, aircraft which have been 
employed in the service of civilian transportation can rapidly be converted 
into war vessels. It is possible, therefore, that fighting requirements 
and economy will both be fulfilled if a somewhat lower degree of readiness 
for war as regards the maintenance of non-mercantile fighting craft is 
provided in the Air Force than in the Navy; and if reliance is placed to 
some extent on the power to convert non-military vessels into craft 
suitable for warlike employment. This, of course, will only be possible 
when such non-military craft are available, otherwise military vessels 
must be provided as is done in the Navy. 

Should the development of aircraft follow lines similar to those of 
maritime development, this condition of affairs will not be permanent or 
even long lasting, and in the end the fighting requirements of the Air 
Force will be met only by a degree of readiness such as is now obligatory 
in the case of the Naval fleet. 

It has been pointed out above, however, that seamen and those 
connected with shipping are necessarily more useful than landsmen for 
the purpose of manning, expanding and repairing a naval fleet, and that 
civilian shipping is required in connection with the ancillary work of a 
Navy. Similarly those connected with aerial industries will always be 
more useful than other men for analogous functions in the case of the Air 
Force, the researches and discoveries of civilians as regards design may 
be of advantage to the Air Force, and civilian aircraft may also find a 
place in subordinate services in time of war. In addition the possession 
of a large number of aircraft will be advantageous in so far as this adds to 
the general wealth and prosperity of the State, and therefore to its power 
to maintain the forces requisite for national security. 
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THE CIVILIAN SOLDIER. 
By G. B. 





MANY interesting questions are raised on perusal of the Blue Book issued 
by the War Office Committee of Inquiry on “ Shell Shock,” from the 
psychology of a nation, and that of fear in individuals when a whole 
nation is in arms and the civilian has to defend his country along side of 
the regular soldier. To take the former question first, it must be admitted 
that in all races and in all nations all men do not come from a fighting 
stock; to instance this fact it is readily admitted some tribes in India are 
of a non-fighting “‘ Jat,” and the recruiting figures in that country during 
the last war show this in a very pronounced manner. Again, in the last 
war the comparison between a 1914 volunteer and a 1916 conscript would, 
in many cases, tend to show that better results would be obtained from 
the former than the latter. We have been told that “ you cannot make 
an A.I. army out of a C 3. nation.” This statement was not only an 
insult to the nation as a whole but showed a deplorable inability to grasp 
the situation. The majority of the Regular Army of the Expeditionary 
Force of 1914 was originally recruited from boys of the ages of, say, 18 
to 21 years; they lived hard, out-of-doors lives, with good food and 
clothing and, moreover, played games almost daily, which kept them in 
perfect health and in consequence they were constitutionally fit to stand 
the strain and exposure to the elements which war inevitably causes. 
Now take the converse of the proposition. When the nation was 
in a corner and every available man was required, what happened? Men 
were taken from all ages ranging from 18 to 50 (and over in the case of 
numerous volunteers) ; they were drawn from all classes and occupations, 
many of them of a sedentary nature such as offices where they were never 
exposed to wet or cold, who seldom had the opportunity of playing games, 
were often ill-clothed and badly nourished; yet these sume men were 
expected—and actually did—go through the same routine and hardships 
of warfare as their more hardy and fittened brother, the regular soldier, 
An additional point is that the regular soldier had no private business or 
livelihood at home to think about, whereas the civilian soldier had to 
leave all, often with no one to carry on his business for him, and to find 
it had been swept away from him on return. Lack of sleep and the 
unusual exposure of a campaign caused this class of man to worry about 
home matters and business, and brooding over this eventually tended to 
undermine his constitution, wreck his nerves, and cause that condition 
now no longer to be known as “‘ shell shock.” No wonder the Committee 
of Inquiry were able to find that regular soldiers were less liable to this 
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disease than civilian soldiers, and evidence to this effect given before 
them demonstrated this: 


‘“‘ Well-trained and well-disciplined troops were less liable to suffer 
from these troubles, and by no means the least important part of 
a soldier’s training is the inculcation of esprit de corps, loyalty, 
pride in himself and his unit and the old history of the Regiment 
to which he belongs. It was very marked in the Guards Division.”’ 


Every soldier will accept this evidence as absolutely correct, but from 
the point of view of the civilian soldier there is a point in psychology 
which is worth while drawing attention to. The Guards—as it should be— 
were always a unit unto themselves, trained in the glories of their past 
and of perfect physique and discipline; but no one ever saw a draft of the 
Guards going up the line to any other unit. At the same time N.C.O.s 
and men of County regiments never knew to what unit they were going to 
be posted on arrival overseas. It became almost a certainty that they 
would not go to any battalion of the Regiment in which they were trained 
at home. An actual case can be quoted of the amalgamation of an 
infantry and rifle battalion, bringing the inevitable muddles and bickering 
as to which regimental custom of drill and marching was to be followed. 
Under such circumstances as these how could anyone expect the average 
civilian soldier to have any knowledge of the history of the regiment in 
which he was going to fight? He took his place alongside the regular 
soldier and was turned out as the trained and finished article in three 
months as against the other’s training of probably years. There are 
good and bad regular soldiers and the same applies to civilians, but on the 
average the majority of both are good and the average civilian soldier 
certainly had and showed loyalty, and pride in himself and of whatever 
unit he happened to be pitchforked into. And therefore we can justly 
come to the conclusion that the violent contrast of environment, added to 
the strain and worry of affairs at home, caused this disease to become more 
prevalent in the case of the civilian than in that of the regular soldier. 

And now the question of fear, which is of two sorts in war, namely 
fear of death and fear of being afraid. These the Committee of Inquiry 
find also caused shell shock. Fear is supposed to exist in some form or 
other in most men, though the fear of death in battle cannot exist to the 
extent that some people try to make out ; but where it is, it is alike in the 
breast of regular and civilian. In most cases discipline and example in 
others overcome it—the man who is. terror-struck is not worth writing 
about. The waiting for “ zero time” and going over the “ top” have 
been described by many with feelings of fear when in reality it is highly 
probable that it is only the anxiety of waiting, such as a boy may feel 
waiting for the start of his first race or going out to bat in a school match 
before a crowd of spectators. Fear is more likely to show itself in youth 
and immature men, and it is a known fact that many boys on leaving 
school would gaily say, “‘ I suppose I shall be dead in six months,” and 
many were too. Imagine the thoughts of these boys, realising that 
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term after term their time was growing nearer, realising that many of 
their friends of the past were already dead and trying to realise what it 
was all like! Many boys have candidly admitted that what they most 
dreaded was fear of fear, or as one expressed it : “‘ Hope I sha’n’t make an 
ass of myself!’ But the majority of school boys who came out were like 
young tigers to fight and, if they had fears, they very soon learned to 
control them and become as callous as the most hardened veteran. 

Granted that these few arguments on fear are correct, it would appear 
that fear is not the chief cause of shell shock, as regular soldiers and 
civilians both admittedly experience fear, and regulars suffer less from 
shell shock than civilian soldiers. One would then assume that, as regards 
this disease, the civilian soldier serves at a disadvantage to the regular 
for the following causes :— 

1. He may not come of a fighting stock. 

2. He may have led a sedentary life and be unused to outdoor 


exercise. 
3. He may have lived a life of poor clothing and bad nourishment. 
4. He may have been worrying about financial ruin. 


Thus may the evidence published by the Committee of Inquiry be 
analysed, but the fact remains that the civilian turned out and doing his 
duty with loyalty to his King and Country saved the situation, and, what 
is more, he will do it again as soon as ever he is needed. 














THE RIGHT TO MARCH UNDER ARMS IN THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 





POSITION OF ROYAL NAVY AND ROYAL MARINES. 


J.—THE AUTHORITY OF THE CITY. 


THE claim of the City of London to forbid the beating of drums, the 
display of the Colours or the fixing of bayonets on the part of the armed 
forces of the Crown when marching through its precincts is based upon 
its ‘‘ ancient privileges”’ ; but there is no indication in any of the early 
records or in the City Charters that such a privilege ever existed, or was 
claimed, prior to the time of Charles IT. 

In 1644, when privateers (the equivalent of the modernNaval Reserve) 
were being fitted out to take part in the struggle between the Parliament 
and Charles I., the crews of those supplied by the London merchants 
were ordered to be raised in the City and elsewhere by recruiting parties 
marching to beat of drum. It will be seen from the attached copy of 
the Lord High Admiral’s Warrant for this purpose that there is no indi- 
cation that at that time the City was regarded as having any special 
privileges or exemptions in the matter :— 

“‘ Whereas by an Ordinance of the Lords and Commons in Parliament 
assembled the Captains and Masters of such ships as shall be appointed 
and approved by the Lord High Admiral of England for the time being 
are authorised to seize as lawful prize any ship bound to or from or found 
in any Port in hostility against the Parliament or which have traded 
with any such Port since defection thereof from the Parliament, belonging 
to or designed for relief of any Rebels in Ireland: And the said ships 
and the goods therein found to detain for the use of themselves, their 
owners and Company, the Tenth excepted, after adjudication thereof 
had: And Whereas divers merchants in London have by my approbation 
prepared divers ships to set forth upon the said Ordinance, whereof you 
are to be Commander-in-Chief, the speedy despatch of which ships will 
much depend upon the present supplying of them with a competent 
number of Mariners : 

‘“‘ These are therefore to authorise you to cause your drums to be 
beaten in the City of London and the suburbs thereof and in such other 

ports, towns, and places of this Kingdom as you shall think meet for the 
raising of such Mariners as shall voluntarily come to enter themselves 
in the said employment under your Command. Praying and requiring 
all Mayors, Sheriffs, Bailiffs, Constables, and other His Majesty’s Officers 
and Ministers to be aiding and assisting to you in the same service as 
occasion shall require: And otherwise charging and commanding all 
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such Mariners and Seamen as shall list themselves under you to be obedient 

to all your commands and directions for the said service, as they will 

answer the contrary at their perils. And for your so doing this shall be 

your sufficient warrant. Dated at Warwick House, 18th January, 1643. 
“ (Sd.) WARWICK.” 

In 1672, on the outbreak of the third Dutch War, when volunteers 
were being raised all over the country for the Fleet, the Marines, and 
many infantry regiments, Warrants for this purpose all contained a 
proviso that before the drums were beaten in the City the Warrant was 
to be shown to the Lord Mayor. 

“22nd April, 1672, Charles R. These are to authorise you 
Captaine Saddlington, Commander of our Shipp Dartmouth by 
Beate of Drumm to raise volunteers that you shall approve of for the 
completing of the company of our Shipp Dartmouth under your command. 
But in case you beat your Drumms within the Citty of London or the 
Liberties thereof you are first to produce this our order for the same to 


our Mayor of the said City. 





“* (Sd.) ARLINGTON.” 


The following is an instance—one among a large number—noted in 
a volume of miscellaneous documents in connection with the third 
Dutch War at the Public Record Office, relating to, the recruiting of 
soldiers in the City intended to be employed as Marines :— 

“2th February, 1672. These are to authorise you by beat of 
drum to raise 100 volunteers for your Company in the regiment of our 
Dear Son, James, Duke of Monmouth, but if you beat your drums within 
our Citty of London or the Liberties thereof you are first to produce this 
our Order for the same to our trusty and well beloved our Mayor of the 
said Citty.” 

These show that it was then considered that some specia] courtesy 
was due to the Lord Mayor of London in this connection, but they certainly 
do not imply that he had any right to forbid the practice if the parties 
were acting under lawful authority. 

In 1769, however, when the Lord Mayor protested to the Secretary 
at War against troops marching through the City with drums beating 
and fifes playing without due notice beforehand, the Secretary at War 
accepted this protest and promised to prevent like irregularity in the 
future, as will be seen in the following extract from the Annual 
Register :— 

“On December 18, 1769, the Lord Mayor sent a written protest to 
Lord Barrington, Secretary at War, that a detachment of the Guards, 
returning to the Tower under arms from suppressing a riot at Spital- 
fields, ‘ without any previous notice given to the Lord Mayor, marched 
before the Mansion House and through the heart of the City with drums 
beating and fifes playing, and made a very war-like appearance, which 
raised in the minds of peaceable citizens the idea of a town garrisoned 
by regular troops.’ The Lord Mayor ‘ desired tc know by whose authority 
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this unusual appearance of soldiers marching through the heart of the 
City with drums beating and fifes playing took place, whether it was 
occasioned by order of your Lordship, or of any other commissioned 
Officer.’ ”’ 

In his reply, dated War Office, 19th December, the Secretary at 
War said: “I am very clear in the opinion that no troops should march 
through the City of London in the manner described by your Lordship 
(though I find, on enquiry, it is sometimes done) without previous 
notice given to the Lord Mayor, and I shall take care that the Officer 
that commanded the detachment which returned from Spitalfields last 
Saturday shall have my opinion. I will also take such measures as 
shall, I trust, for the future prevent any just offence being given to the 
City or its Chief Magistrate.” 

Here, it will be noted, there is no question of the unlawful assump- 
tion of any “ privilege,” but solely of want of courtesy in not giving 
previous notice. 

But in 1790, when the Lord Mayor tried to stop the nightly 
passage of the Bank Guard (first established in 1781) through the City 
on the ground that ‘the introduction of soldiers into the City is 
unconstitutionally unnecessary and offensive, and an infringement of 
the ancient privileges of the City of London,” the War Office took no 
notice beyond sending a formal acknowledgment of the latter. 

It will be seen that the claim to this “ancient privilege” is 
comparatively modern in its origin. 


II.—THE RESTRICTION OF THE “‘ PRIVILEGE ’”’ TO CERTAIN REGIMENTS. 


The City Authorities deny the right of marching with drums 
beating, Colours flying and bayonets fixed within the City or its 
liberties to all but the following regiments, viz. :— 


Grenadier Guards. 

(The Buffs) East Kent Regiment. 
Royal Marines. 

7th Btn. Royal Fusiliers. 


‘During the late war the “ privilege,’ which till then had been 
confined to the 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, was by resolution of 
the Court of Aldermen, the Lord Mayor presiding, extended to all 
battalions of the Grenadier Guards. 

They admit that there is no record of the origin of this special 
privilege, as will be seen from the annexed extract from a letter of the 
City Remembrancer to the Worshipful General Purposes Committee 
of Aldermen, dated 15th October, 1915. 

“‘ After careful research among the records at Guildhall this 
privilege would seem to have been established by ancient usage and 
not by any recorded grant. 

“It is probable that this privilege arose when Charles II. at the 
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Restoration authorised Units by Warrants to enter the City with all 
the pomp of war, in order to raise recruits at a time when nearly all 
the old regiments of the Army had been disbanded: the City having 
been previously exempt as a recruiting area for the Army, unless with 
the leave of the Lord Mayor.” 

If the privilege arose in the way suggested, it is remarkable that 
it is denied to the Royal Navy and to certain regiments which received 
similar warrants at the same period. Another view, which does not 
appear to have any substantial foundation, is that the privileged regi- 
ments were in some way connected with the old “ Trained Bands” 
of London. 

The present position is that, ‘‘ subject to due notice being given to 
the Lord Mayor,” the privilege will always be accorded to the four 
regiments mentioned above; and as a special favour for one particular 
day it may be accorded in other cases, e.g., to the Royal Navy. 

In reply to a letter sent on 28th April, 1921, to the Lord Mayor 
in regard to the marching of representatives of the Royal Navy 
through the City with fixed bayonets, the reply received comprised a 
copy of a letter, dated 2oth November, 1917, to Gen. Sir F. Lloyd, 
then commanding the London District, on a similar question from the 
City Remembrancer, the authority on Civic privileges. In it the 
Remembrancer said :— 


“The Royal Navy have not this privilege, nor, so far as I know, 
have they claimed it as a permanent right. 

“The Lord Mayor is often asked by Commanding Officers for the 
privilege for a particular day and occasion only, and he often grants this ; 
he may have done so to the Royal Navy on some previous occasion. 

“ It is true that the Lord Mayor is still titular Admiral of the Port 
of London, though no Admiralty Courts are now held in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Corporation; but this office would not be material to his 
right to grant the privilege to any service or unit. 


“The permanent privilege is now accorded to :— 


1. The Grenadier Guards. 

2. The Buffs (East Kent Regiment) (Regular Battns.). 
3. The Royal Marines. 

4. 7th Batt. Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regt.). 


“The Admiralty having readily granted their detachments for the 
Precession on the gth, the Lord Mayor thinks that perhaps you would 
think it sufficient in any communication you have with the Admiralty 
to state that it is open for the Officer Commanding the Naval detach- 
ment to ask for the privilege for the particular day, if lie wishes to 
exercise it.” 


A second enclosure comprised the report on the whole subject pre- 
pared by the City Remembrancer from the ‘‘ City Book of Ceremonials ” 
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in 1906, when a battalion of the Royal Fusiliers claimed the privilege. 
The Report runs as follows :— 


“To the Privileges Committee of Aldermen. 
“* Gentlemen, 

‘“‘T have the honour to report upon the subject of the passage of 
troops through the City as follows :— 

“Subject to due notice being given to the Lord Mayor, the 
privilege of marching through the City with drums beating, Colours 
flying, and bayonets fixed is at present enjoyed by the foliowing 
regiments :— 


Grenadier Guards (3rd Battn.). 

(Buffs) East Kent Regiment. 

The Royal Marines. 

6th Batt. Royal Fusiliers (R. London Militia). 


“The privilege is also said to be claimed by the H.A.C. and 
5th Northumberland Fusiliers, the former on account of its descent 
from the City Trained Bands, and the latter on account of their having 
been quartered in the City during the Gordon Riots in 1780. 

“T cannot, however, find any evidence of the privilege having 
been exercised by these two regiments, and their names are not 
mentioned, as are the other four regiments above referred to, in any 
available articles dealing with the subject. 

“‘T have consulted Dr. Sharpe, the Record Clerk, who has made 
a careful search among the records, and there does not appear to be 
any documentary evidence at Guildhall under which any regiment can 
claim any ‘ right’ to march through the City in the manner mentioned, 
but it would seem to be a privilege established by ancient usage— 
neither are there any records at the Mansion House which throw any 
light on the matter. 

“There is little doubt that the privilege originated shortly after 
Charles II]. became King in 1660, when, having disbanded nearly the 
whole of the army, with the exception of the King’s Regiment of Foot 
Guards (now the Grenadier Guards), the Holland Regiment (now the 
Buffs), and the Duke of York’s Regiment (now the Royal Marines), 
he subsequently, by warrants, authorised the officers of these regiments 
to raise recruits ‘by beat of drum’ within the City, and the Lord, 
Mayor’s permission was given for the purpose. 

“ This recruiting was apparently done by marching through the 
City streets with Colours flying, drums beating and bayonets fixed (sic) 
in order to attract attention. 

“The privilege would, therefore, appear to have originated only 
indirectly from the connection of these regiments with the Ancient 
Trained Bands of the City, which were no doubt the nucleus of the 
regiments, but probably the privileges emanated more directly from 
the warrants issued by King Charles. 

“The reason of the privilege being claimed by the 3rd Battn. only 
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of the Grenadier Guards appears to be that upon the whole regiment 
being divided into three Battalions in 1686, this (the 3rd) was the only 
complete battalion formed from the original regiment, which was by 
leave of the Lord Mayor raised in part from recruits within the City 
boundaries. 
“‘T have, etc., 
(Sd.) ADRIAN POLLOCK, 
Remembrancer.” 


The following is another extract from the “City Ceremonials 
Book,” dated 1898, to the effect that the “ privilege” is not to be 
considered as continuous or permanent, but must be applied for 
specially as occasion arises :— 

“Since 1881 the Royal Fusiliers, formerly the 7th Foot, has been 
designated ‘The City of London Regiment,’ and.in that year Lord 
Mayor Ellis gave permission for the regiment to pass through the City 
with Colours flying and bayonets fixed. In 1898 the commanding 
officer wrote thereon to the Clerk to the Lord Mayor, embodying in 
his letter the following paragraph, viz. :—- 

“* As no record of this permission has been made in the digest of 
services of my battalion and as we value the distinction, I shall be 
extremely obliged if you will kindly favour me with a copy of the 
permission you refer to, which enables us at all times to take advantage 
of the privilege.’ 

“The Clerk to the Lord Mayor, by his lordship’s directions, 
forwarded to the Town Clerk a copy of the letter, and in doing so 
stated that a similar permission was granted (by Lord Mayor Sir 
Horatio Davies) to the regiment to march through the City on 
14th December, 1897, and concluded the letter as follows : 

“* The Lord Mayor is doubtful whether the permission so granted 
in 1881 is to be taken, as Col. Mortimer assumes, as a standing 
privilege.’ 


“The Town Clerk thereupon wrote as follows to Col. Mortimer : 
“ “Guildhall, 23rd February, 1898. 


‘« « Sir,—Passage of troops through the City. 

““« The Lord Mayor has forwarded to me a copy of his corre- 
spondence hereon with you, with especial reference to your letter to 
the Chief Clerk, Mansion House, under date 15th January, 1898. In 
this letter you quote from a letter of prior date, addressed by the Chief 
Clerk to the Officer Commanding the Home District, in which reference 
is made to a letter from Lord Mayor Ellis, dated 14th November, 1881, 
and from which you draw an inference that the permission is thereby 
given enabling you at all times to take advantage of the privilege. 
For your fuller information, I now enclose a copy of that letter, which, 
as you will observe, was a permission to march through the City on a 
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day specifically named, and in reply to a direct application from the 
Commanding Officer, and this will be the course to be taken on any 
future occasion. 


““*T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
(Sd.) Joun B. MoncxktTon.’” 


“To Lieut.-Col. C. L. Mortimer, Commanding Ist Battn. Royal 
Fusiliers.” 


THE CLAIM OF THE ‘‘ RoyAL MARINES.” 


The following incident in the 18th century, in regard to the claim 
of the Royal Marines to march through the City of London with Colours 
flying, drums beating and bayonets fixed, is quoted from “ A Historical 
Review of the Royal Marine Corps,” by Lieut. A. Gillespie, R.N. It 
formed the central .episode in the Pageant of ‘‘ Neptune’s Soldiers ”’ 
at Olympia in 1921 :— 

“ As institutions of honour, and distinctions of merit, are necessary 
incentives for animating the zeal both of Corps and individuals, as, 
like every other inheritance, peculiar privileges ought to be transmitted 
unimpaired, to the lineal successors of Public Bodies, if not forfeited 
by misconduct, or abused by wantonness, I am thus led to remark 
an occurrence that took place in London, and which is authenticated 
by Major Donkin, in his ‘ Military Collections,’ who was a contemporary 
and intimate with the Officer to whom the circumstances happened. 
It is thus expressed : 

“*The 3rd Regiment of Foot, raised in 1665, known by the 
ancient title of the Old Buffs, have the privilege of marching through 
London with drums beating, Colours flying, which the City disputes 
not only with all other Corps, but even with the King’s Guards going 
on duty to the Tower! It happened in the year 1746, that as a detach- 
ment of Marines were beating along Cheapside, one of the Magistrates 
came up to the Officer, requiring him to cease the drum, as no soldiers 
were allowed to interrupt the civil repose. The Captain commanding 
(an intimate friend of mine) immediately said, “‘ Sir, we are Marines.” 
“Oh, Sir,” replied the Alderman, “I beg pardon; I did not know it! 
Pray continue your route as you please.” ’ ” 
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ORDERS. 


By an Ex-STaFF OFFICER. 





THE talk is not of Routine Orders, whose chief function, besides that of 
settlement of details of supply, is to lay down the principles of local 
military life, from which any sensible man will on occasion depart. 
Of course, it behoves him to consider well the occasion of such departure. 

We deal here with Operation Orders. The age-old definition of a 
staff-officer was ‘‘ a gentleman with gold lace and a facility for writing 
Orders ’’—certainly not an up-to-date definition and at no time so 
intriguing as certain others, such as that of an umpire described as “a 
man who gives erroneous decisions on matters of no importance 
whatever.” 

Any useful discussion of the future Operation Order involves the 
great question whether our next first-class war will approximate to the 
“trench” or “‘ movement ” type. It is true that the commanders of 
to-day, and almost all lecturers at our institutes, tell us to prepare for 
movement; and wisely, because the war of movement is more difficult 
and requires infinitely more training. Let us remember, however, that 
the cry in the best parts of the camps for years before the war was for 
mobility ; there was actual discouragement of heavy artillery, as being 
insufficiently mobile; and for this the much criticised politician was 
not to blame. 

It has been said that trench-warfare arises from the need of time 
on the part of the weaker adversary to develop his resources; but 
fortification comes into existence from the simpler instinct of self- 
preservation, and an attack on a fortified position brings into play (at 
any rate as far as Orders are concerned) the chief feature of trench-warfare, 
i.e., time to prepare. These huge armies require to be supplied and the 
moment the defender can foretell the attacker’s line of supply he induces 
something suspiciously like a battle of position. 

You may tell your children that they like cod-liver oil and boiled 
mutton, and your soldiers that they will enjoy an offensive (it has often 
been done), but it is exceedingly unlikely that the General Staff of a 
nation will leave unreconnoitred from a defensive point of view any 
part of its frontier where attack is to be expected, or that the armies 
of a future belligerent will assemble for an offensive except under cover 
of a certainly reconnoitred, probably lightly occupied and possibly 
partly prepared, defensive position. The question of the enemy’s heavy 
artillery only affects the depths to which you prepare that position; 
that of his tanks affects the site of the position chosen, because one must 
make use of natural obstacles. Once you can stop him, you have, as 
we all know, a reasonable chance of holding him until your own attack 
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develops or you can undermine the moral of his fighting-men, their 
wives, or his politicians and business-folk. 

The writer does not admit that, where the combatants are well- 
matched, the campaign will necessarily open with movement; or rather 
he maintains that a future campaign may begin with stalemate on the 
land front. And so back to our Orders. 

The Operation Orders we were taught before the war were a—to 
some minds—delightful (and not too difficult) academic exercise—delightful 
because the choice, or translation, of a single word could entirely alter 
the tenor of the Order; like with the Treaty of Versailles, such a circum- 
stance could lead to recriminations at the Conference, and make it 
interesting to all concerned. They were suitable to the management 
of widely distributed columns that could live on the country, as in the 
Napoleonic era; or to the handling of armies which, owing to superior 
training, equipment, and organisation, invariably beat the foe in battle, 
as in 1866 and 1870. They only existed so long in 1914 because one side 
mistook the plans of the other. When trench warfare supervened in 
the early winter of 1914, many officers continued to write Operation 
Orders every day, until the need of relaxation after the evening meal 
began to make itself felt, and the supply of stationery to fail. As we 
became used to minor operations, such as reliefs, they assumed a stereo- 
typed form; we knew all that was contained in them before they were 
ever written; they simply served as appendices to the war diary. Even 
for a major operation, such as an attack, they only summarised the out- 
come of a thousand-and-one instructions and conferences or conversations. 
We come, therefore, to one of the principles, 7.e., that they should be issued 
as late as possible, firstly, to avoid amendments consequent on the latest 
demands of some subordinate gifted with personality, and, secondly, 
because there is always a chance of their being captured by or communi- 
cated to the enemy. From these considerations, too, rises a second 
principle, that as few copies as possible should be issued. There is nothing 
astoundingly new in these principles, but they seem to call for a few 
observations. 

During 1916, British G.H.Q. evolved a system by which subordinate 
commanders rendered “‘ Plans” to Formation Hdqrs., on which, after 
criticism and discussion, the latter’s Orders were eventually based. 
Personally, the writer found these “ plans” very useful; the putting. 
of his ideas into written form improved his knowledge of the problem ; 
and he used to criticise subordinate “ plans” by imagining himself 
in the enemy’s position and dealing with the proposed action as laid 
down in the “ plans.” At this period, it seemed to be the custom 
throughout the army to study such “ plans” with care; but by 1917 
the preparations became more and more of the conversational (as 

against the written) type, and the very staff-officer who claimed to have 
penned the pamphlet ordaining that these “‘ plans ”’ should be rendered, 
confessed to the writer that he had had no time to read the “ plans ”’ 
submitted for the 1917 attacks. 
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Let us take any order tor an attack during the later part of the 
war and compare it with the rules for Orders as taught at the staff colleges. 
The headings were certainly similar, and it proved useful to mention the 
name of the commander when commanders succeeded one another with 
such frequency and lightning rapidity. The reference to the one and 
only map was often omitted; the name of the place whence the Order 
was issued, always. The date was mentioned, of course, because otherwise 
one could not tell whether the Order was issued before or after successive 
amendments; as already suggested, the date of issue should be as late 
as possible, for, since everyone knew what he had to do, there was no 
necessity to withhold his own Orders until he had received Orders from 
the next superior formation; once the writer noticed an Order dated 
after the operation was comvpleted, as official admission, no doubt, of a 
fait accompli—it is scarcely necessary to add that the operation had 
been a success. One of his Allied neighbours used to blankdate the 
more important letters and fill in the blank later with a date convenient 
to his interests—a most disconcerting procedure. As regards the 
“information paragraph ’—information had long been circulated, with 
a wealth of detail, when favourable, or was not to be circulated at all if 
unfavourable. The whole of the body of the Order had already been 
discussed and arranged, and the Order itself could serve no purpose 
except that of record. It had been the writer’s ambition to sign an 
Order for a first-class operation, but when the time came there was 
really nothing to be written other than “the division will attack as 
arranged on a date and at a time to be notified later.”1 The really 
important parts were the appendices, but these, too, had already been 
issued piecemeal for the most part. 

There are three systems of signature : (i) the British system, whereby 
the name of the commander is mentioned in the heading, and the Order 
is signed by a staff-officer; (ii) that whereby the Order is signed by the 
commander, who uses the first personal pronoun throughout; and (iii) 
that whereby the Order is signed by a staff-officer and countersigned by 
the commander. The British system is open to the objection that 
Orders may be issued without the commander’s knowledge or approval, 
but the only logical alternative is for the commander to issue his own 
Orders, doubtless drafted for him by his staff. 

The time of issue is perhaps the most important detail, because of 
the principle involved—+.e., the invariable timing of any operation 
message of any kind. There remains the list of recipients of the Order, 
which on all grounds should be cut down to its lowest limits. It is 
seldom necessary for the superior office to have a copy; it only means 
accumulation of paper in an already overstocked file. To send a copy 
to your neighbours has in it a germ of danger, for the issuer tends to 





1Cf. Omar Khayyam :—- 
“ And if the wine you drink, the Lip you press, 
End in the Nothing all things end in—yes——” 
The Nothing was in this case the W.P. tin. 
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deceive himself with the hope that his Orders will be read, which is 
without solid foundation; if a copy is made for your neighbour its 
only place is in the pocket of your /Jiaison officer; if there is anything 
unusual which the neighbour should know, the fact should be com- 
municated to him separafely. Divisional Staff Officers should refer to 
an Operation Order in the “G” or “Q” offices—though the writer 
willingly admits the inconvenience of this system; he justifies his opinion 
by the belief that our intentions became known to the enemy on not 
a few occasions through the overissue of Orders. Lastly, there is the 
question, should copies be issued to the subordinates of the issuer’s 
next subordinate—to the “ grandchildren”? Here, again, principle 
sometimes clashed with convenience; take, for instance, a copy of the 
barrage-map being issued to each battery. But it must not be forgotten 
that the capture of a barrage-map by the enemy spells the most complete 
ruin to the whole operation if the enemy has time to make use of his 
ill-gotten knowledge. It is a question which merits very careful con- 
sideration for each case. 

As mentioned above, the most important parts of the Operation 
Order are the maps and appendices containing “ special instructions.”’ 
It may be necessary or advisable to issue these earlier, but the same 
danger exists of their capture. The writer suggests the following rules 
for their issue :-— 


(i) that they should be brought unsigned to the issuing office, 

which is normally the General Staff ;1 

(ii) that they should there be given a serial number, marked 
“ secret,”’ and signed by the G.S. for issue; 

(iii) that only that number should be issued of each appendix, 
and to those people only, that is absolutely necessary ; 

(iv) that when amendments occur, a new appendix should be 
issued, of the same serial number as before, in return for the 
old one returned to G.S. Office and there burned. 


The Orders themselves can be drafted in (legible) manuscript, but 
not typed; only at the last possible moment should they be typed, 
together with an index of all maps and appendices already issued, or 
now being issued with the Orders. 

The issue of Orders was generally a simple matter in the calm 
which almost invariably preceded a major operation, but on three 
occasions within the writer’s experience there was something approaching 
miscarriage. The first was during the early days of the second battle 
of Ypres, when a division was brought up to attack to gain time; 
the Order was sent by two routes, but the first copy to reach the chief 
recipient was the original manuscript in the pocket of the G.S.O.1, 
who went forward to make himself acquainted with progress. On the 
second occasion an Order was to be passed on to B, through A, for 





1 Cf. Truth—the “ clever boys.” 
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reasons which need not be gone into here. On the third occasion, an 
attack had failed, and the usual peremptory Order was received from 
Superior Headquarters at one of “‘ the stately homes of France” to 
renew the attack; a message was made out to be taken round by one 
messenger, who proceeded first to those units who already knew the 
substance of the Order, and last of all to that unit which had no idea 
what was coming, thus causing a delay (of some hours) of vital 
importance. These incidents are related only to show that at least some 
principles of war really do not alter. 

A few other observations might find place here in connection with 
Orders. It is generally advisable to mention the existence of auxiliary 
units in an Order which may itself affect only the infantry: for instance, 
to mention the supporting artillery in Orders for the relief of infantry 
units; it will at least remind the latter not to leave some coveted pill- 
box temporarily unoccupied. No sane man either gives, carries, or 
likes to receive a verbal order. The intention is that an Order should be 
obeyed, and it is not necessary to stamp on it “this Order is to be 
obeyed ’’; yet everyone of experience has disobeyed orders in his time; 
the rules governing disobedience (there is no rule ¢o disobey) are too 
well known to repeat here; the writer himself has dared to disobey 
three times: once admittedly he was right; a second time it did not 
matter; but on the third occasion he proved to be in the wrong, and 
was lucky to save his military skin. Perhaps the best reason for 
obeying an Order is that by not obeying you let your pals down. 

If one should ask what is the object of this criticism of the rules 
for writing Orders, or what one should substitute for them, the answer 
is—that the rules are all right as applying to an extreme case; that 
they refer not only to Operation Orders, but to all operation messages ; 
that young officers especially must be taught them, and will have 
occasion to use them in the simplest message from front to rear; but 
that the rules are meant to assist, not to hinder, one; that they are 
seldom all suitable at the same time; that, in the words of Colonel 
G. F. R. Henderson, a list of headings should be treated not as a master, 
but as a slave. 

One of the writer’s collaborators, a temporary officer and barrister 
by profession, maintained up to the end that “ civilians do not under- 
stand Orders ’’—a remark that it might be useful to remember in view 
of the fact that we must always be dependent on civilians to fill our 
officer-ranks. 








THE GRAMOPHONE AS ENGINE OF MODERN 
WARFARE. 


By LiEvut.-CoLoneL B. G. BAKER, D.S.O., F.R.G.S. 


**T rather would entreat thy company 
To see the wonders of the world abroad.” 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, I. 1. 


IT was in fact at Verona that this latest addition to the ‘ pride, pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war,” the gramophone, entered the arena as 
an engine of war. This happened in 1918, and I was privileged to launch 
this dread weapon upon an unsuspecting foe. It was, spiritually, the 
child of that romantic mother, Propaganda. 

Propaganda’s art—or is it science ?—aims at seducing your adversary’s 
troops by appeals to whatever brains they have, and to their senses which 
may be sufficiently developed to appreciate the effort. Propaganda strives 
for victory by other than forcible means; propaganda is no novelty in 
warfare : instances of its application might be quoted from very ancient 
history. The Germans tried it on our Indian troops, with their wonted 
thoroughness and faulty knowledge of psychology, neutralising each 
other; to distribute leaflets in Hindee among Pathans, Sikhs and Gurkas 
is positively tactless. We did better than that on the Italian front, we 
called in music to our aid. 

It had been decided, early in 1918, that the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy was to be broken up (if we could manage it) and not patched 
up by autonomy for the variegated component parts of that heterogeneous 
empire. We had opposed to us representatives of all the many races 
that had been gathered in under Habsburg’s wing in the course of centuries, 
and these peoples had shown, in many instances, a marked disinclination 
to help that dynasty out of its sea of troubles. A Czech regiment, nick- 
named ‘‘ The Children of Prague,” had begun the war with a mutiny, had 
been marched to the railway station unarmed and under escort of Hun- 
garian infantry, and had, on the first opportunity, gone over to the 
Russians. The Southern Slavs had learnt to look forward towards 
reunion with-their kinsmen the Serbs. Rumanians of Transylvania and 
the Bukovina were longing to get out of Hungary’s clutches—so on the 
whole Austro-Hungarian front there was work for propaganda. Our 
business was to induce these various tribesmen either to run away home 
or to come over and join us. The former manceuvre would have been 
attended with some difficulties as the German and Hungarian elements 
in Kaiser Karl’s army were wont to arrange their machine-gun positions 
in such a manner as to make sure of their Czech, Southern Slav and other 
comrades. This, incidentally, complicated their minor tactics. There 
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remained, then, the alternative of inducing the malcontents to join us, and 
here music came in. 

Everyone knows how musical are Czechs, Croats—in fact all the Slavs, 
and the numbers that had already joined us gave frequent and convincing 
proof of their vocal powers. These powers should be used to draw in 
others of their race and so bring about the disruption of the Austro- 
Hungarian forces. It was proposed that bands of singers should enter the 
front line trenches and thence pour out their soul in songs of the fatherland 
across the waste spaces. This proposal was discouraged in view of the 
fact that Austrian gunnery was distinctly good, and the sudden removal, 
by shell-fire, of a leading tenor and a couple of basses, would, it was felt, 
spoil the harmony of the proceedings. Here came in modern science as 
applied to warfare, in form of the gramophone. Once the spring is 
released the gramophone pours out its flood of sound (until it runs down) 
regardless of any happenings around it. It is very hard to hit, and 
nothing but a direct hit will put it out of action; it never “ gets the wind 
up.” 

Numerous volunteers assembled, to sing for the phonograph the 
songs of their native land. The scene itself was strange and inspiring— 
a hut among the Alps, and in a position well exposed to the N.E. wind. 
As the operator was late in arriving the singers were kept up to pitch by 
the good red wine of Italy and this incentive gave added depth to patriotic 
fervour and sentiment as expressed in a Montenegrin love song. It also 
carried the Czech singers light-heartedly through a ballad about Barushka, 
a lady whose social habits were rather too décolletée for further notice in 
a serious publication. In the meantime the N.E. wind had increased to a 
gale, so what with song and wine, memories of Barushka, and a tempest 
without, the mountain hut could stand no more, but allowed its roof to 
become detached and to float down the mountain side, while the wooden 
walls gently subsided. Thus ended a happy afternoon. It will be noted 
with approval that the records were taken, most appropriately, by “ His 
Master’s Voice.” This firm produced the records from the soft wax 
matrices in astonishingly short time, so that I was able to distribute them 
and the gramophones to the Italian Armies within a week or so of that 
stirring scene in the Alpine hut. 

The 1st Italian Army had its G.H.Q. in Verona, and the Intelligence 
section of the staff was tucked way in a quaint corner of the medizval 
walls of the ancient city. A small kitten, which seemed to have taken 
charge of the locality, showed intelligent interest in the unpacking and 
assembling of this latest engine of war, and never was kitten so startled as 
when “ Hej Sloveni,” the Czech national anthem which begins “ fortissimo ”’ 
and goes on with increasing fervour, burst upon the peace of ancient 
Verona. I left the Intelligence staff still playing with the gramophone. 

It is not yet possible to estimate the effect of the gramophone in 
warfare, no statistics are available to show how many of the enemy who 
came over to us were attracted by music alone. The fact remains that 
they came, singly and in little bunches, that finally the whole Austro- 
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Hungarian front collapsed under a vigorous blow from our side and melted 
away. 

The gramophone as an engine of war will have to face detractors ; 
there are always those who have no use for new ideas. I can quite see 
some of the arguments against the use, both physical and moral, of the 
gramophone in the field, and am ready to admit that the strains of 
“‘ Tipperary ” wafted across from an enemy’s position would not produce 
in the British soldier the nostalgic mood of having “ hung up his harp by the 
waters of Babylon.” But against that, fancy the effect on a German 
front-line trench of sounds suggesting the killing of a pig, with implied % 
promise of sausages! Again, the sounds of revelry, of occupation in 
unexpected places, might lead an enemy to imagine any number of vain 
things. But this is a matter for experts to work out, for those who in war E 
time wear tabs of many colours and lead the sheltered life. 4 

Being expert neither in psychology, the theory of sound, nor the science 
of music, all of which come into the consideration of the gramophone as 
an engine of war, it is not mine to discourse learnedly on the possibilities 
of that weapon. But mine it is to lend a ready pen in praise of the 
gramophone. It has not occurred to anyone else to do so, but some day 
I may hear talk of “‘ the Glory of the Grams”; then will I recall those 
times of warfare with a background of Alps, of an engine of war which 
sought to construct rather than to destroy, by harmony drawing together 
men of divers races who had been driven into discord, the Gramophone ! 
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GUILLEMONT. 
(fvanslated and abridged by Captain A. Blair.) 





(A CHAPTER of a book entitled “‘’Midst Thunderbolts,” by Lt. E. 
Jiinger, a company commander in the Fusilier Regt. Prince Albrecht of 
Prussia (Hanoverian No. 73). This unit was formerly the Hanoverian 
Guards Regt. and defended Gibraltar, under General Elliot, from 1779 to 
1783. It is now Reichswehr Regt. No. 16, the 5th company of which still 
wears a ribbon bearing the name “ Gibraltar.’’) 

After a night spent in animated conversation, though on this occasion 
without any stronger refreshments than coffee brewed by two French 
girls in a neighbouring house, we proceeded on 23rd August, 1916, by lorry 
to Le Mesnil. We knew that we were to go into the line at Guillemont, 
then the focus of the Somme battle; nevertheless the spirit of all ranks 
was excellent and jokes were bandied from lorry to lorry. After darkness 
had fallen we marched to Sailly-Saillisel, where we dumped packs and got 
into battle order. In front a bombardment of undreamt of intensity 
was raging, a thousand flashes turned the Western horizon into a glowing 
sea of flames. Casualties with pale sunken faces were wearily dragging 
themselves along, frequently forced to descend into the roadside ditch 
to escape passing guns and transport. 

A soldier in steel helmet reported to me he had been detailed to guide 
my platoon to Combles, where we were to remain temporarily in reserve. 
Sitting in the ditch I eagerly questioned him about conditions in the line, 
and heard a dreary recital of day after day spent squatting in shell holes 
with no communication or approach trenches, of incessant attacks, of 
fields covered with slain, of maddening thirst which killed the wounded, 
and other gruesome detail; the immobile face of the man, framed by his 
helmet, gave the impression of awful seriousness. One could see that he 
had suffered every form of horror to the verge of despair and had learnt 
to despise them all. Nothing seemed to be left except great manly 
indifference. “‘ Those who are hit, are left. Nobody can help them. 
Nobody knows whether he will come out alive. There are attacks every 
day, but they’ll never pass. Everyone knows that it is his matter of life 
and death.” 

Those are the kind of men to have in a battle! 

We proceeded toward the thunder of the guns along a broad chaussée, 
stretching like a white ribbon over the dark ground, the roar of the guns 
grew louder and louder. Lasciate ogni speranza! Soon shells began 
to burst on our right and left. Conversation became quieter and at last 
ceased altogether. Everyone was listening for the slow howling approach 
of shells with that curious tension which concentrates all feeling and 
thought in the ear. Passing Frégicourt farm, a small group of houses in 
front of Combles cemetery, was especially trying to the nerves. 
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Hungarian front collapsed under a vigorous blow from our side and melted 
away. 

The gramophone as an engine of war will have to face detractors ; 
there are always those who have no use for new ideas. I can quite see 
some of the arguments against the use, both physical and moral, of the 
gramophone in the field, and am ready to admit that the strains of 
“‘ Tipperary ’ wafted across from an enemy’s position would not produce 
in the British soldier the nostalgic mood of having “‘ hung up his harp by the 
waters of Babylon.” But against that, fancy the effect on a German 
front-line trench of sounds suggesting the killing of a pig, with implied 
promise of sausages! Again, the sounds of revelry, of occupation in 
unexpected places, might lead an enemy to imagine any number of vain 
things. But this is a matter for experts to work out, for those who in war 
time wear tabs of many colours and lead the sheltered life. 

Being expert neither in psychology, the theory of sound, nor the science 
of music, all of which come into the consideration of the gramophone as 
an engine of war, it is not mine to discourse learnedly on the possibilities 
of that weapon. But mine it is to lend a ready pen in praise of the 
gramophone. It has not occurred to anyone else to do so, but some day 
I may hear talk of “ the Glory of the Grams ”’; then will I recall those 
times of warfare with a background of Alps, of an engine of war which 
sought to construct rather than to destroy, by harmony drawing together 
men of divers races who had been driven into discord, the Gramophone! 
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GUILLEMONT. 
(Tvanslated and abridged by Captain A. Blair.) 









(A CHAPTER of a book entitled ‘‘’Midst Thunderbolts,” by Lt. E. 
Jiinger, a company commander in the Fusilier Regt. Prince Albrecht of 
Prussia (Hanoverian No. 73). This unit was formerly the Hanoverian 
Guards Regt. and defended Gibraltar, under General Elliot, from 1779 to 
1783. It is now Reichswehr Regt. No. 16, the 5th company of which still 
wears a ribbon bearing the name “ Gibraltar.’’) 

After a night spent in animated conversation, though on this occasion 
without any stronger refreshments than coffee brewed by two French 
girls in a neighbouring house, we proceeded on 23rd August, 1916, by lorry 
to Le Mesnil. We knew that we were to go into the line at Guillemont, 
then the focus of the Somme battle; nevertheless the spirit of all ranks 
was excellent and jokes were bandied from lorry to lorry. After darkness 
had fallen we marched to Sailly-Saillisel, where we dumped packs and got 
into battle order. In front a bombardment of undreamt of intensity 
was raging, a thousand flashes turned the Western horizon into a glowing 
sea of flames. Casualties with pale sunken faces were wearily dragging 
themselves along, frequently forced to descend into the roadside ditch 
to escape passing guns and transport. 

A soldier in steel helmet reported to me he had been detailed to guide 
my platoon to Combles, where we were to remain temporarily in reserve. 
Sitting in the ditch I eagerly questioned him about conditions in the line, 
and heard a dreary recital of day after day spent squatting in shell holes 
with no communication or approach trenches, of incessant attacks, of 
fields covered with slain, of maddening thirst which killed the wounded, 
and other gruesome detail; the immobile face of the man, framed by his 
helmet, gave the impression of awful seriousness. One could see that he 
had suffered every form of horror to the verge of despair and had learnt 
to despise them all. Nothing seemed to be left except great manly 
indifference. “ Those who are hit, are left. Nobody can help them. 
Nobody knows whether he will come out alive. There are attacks every 
day, but they’ll never pass. Everyone knows that it is his matter of life 
and death.” 

Those are the kind of men to have in a battle! 

We proceeded toward the thunder of the guns along a broad chaussée, 
stretching like a white ribbon over the dark ground, the roar of the guns 
grew louder and louder. Lasciate ogni speranza! Soon shells began 
to burst on our right and left. Conversation became quieter and at last 
ceased altogether. Everyone was listening for the slow howling approach 
of shells with that curious tension which concentrates all feeling and 
thought in the ear. Passing Frégicourt farm, a small group of houses in 
front of Combles cemetery, was especially trying to the nerves. 
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Combles, as far as we could see in the dark, was completely destroyed. 
Large quantities of wood amongst the débris, and domestic utensils strewn 
about, showed the destruction to be of quite recent date. After clamber- 
ing over many rubbish heaps, hastened by sundry groups of shrapnel, we 
reached our billets : three groups went into a large house, full of holes ; the 
other two groups occupied the cellar of a ruin lying opposite. 

We were roused at 7 a.m. to receive our steel helmets. On this 
occasion we found a sack of coffee, which find was followed by much 
brewing of the popular beverage. After breakfast I had a look around 
the village. Heavy guns had in a few days converted a peaceful little 
town on the L.O.C. into a place of horror. Whole houses had been 
knocked down or rent asunder by direct hits, so that the rooms and 
furniture were hanging above the chaos below like scenery in a theatre. 
The sickly smell of decaying bodies was in the air, for the first shells had 
surprised the village and entombed a number of civilians in the ruins 
of their homes. Outside the door of a house a little girl lay dead in a 
scarlet pool. The square outside the church was often taken under heavy 
fire, it lay opposite the entrance to the catacombs—very old caves with 
recesses; almost the entire staffs of the fighting troops lived here. It 
was rumoured that the civilians had opened the entrance at the beginning 
of the bombardment, having previously kept it secret from the German 
troops during the whole of the occupation. All that remained of the 
streets were serpentine trails, winding amongst and over enormous piles 
of timber and masonry. The gardens, though churned up, still contained 
large quantities of vegetables and fruit. We prepared our dinner from 
the abundance of iron rations, topping it off with a good cup of coffee, 
after which I retired to an armchair. Letters lying about showed that 
the house belonged to a brewer, M. Lesage. In the room were cupboards 
and chests of drawers hastily torn open and left, broken pictures and 
mirrors were hanging on the walls, on the floors lay piles of lingerie, 
corsets, music, chair-legs, skirts, crockery, bottles, laces, pictures, ladies’ 
hats in a wild topsy-turvy. 

Through the broken shutters one had a view of the square, deserted 
and torn by shells and covered with broken trees. The weirdness of 
these impressions was intensified by the incessant artillery fire which raged 
about the village. Every now and then the gigantic crash of a 38 cm. 
shell (15-in.) could be heard above the other noises, then clouds of splinters 
swept through Combles, smacked against trees or crashed on the few 
remaining houses, knocking off the slates. 

During the afternoon the bombardment became so intense as to 
leave one merely with the sensation of an immeasurable volume of chaotic 
noise. From 7 p.m. on, the enemy, at half-minute intervals, threw I5 cm. 
(6 in.) shells on to the square and surrounding houses. Amongst these 
shells were many duds, but even those shook the houses. All this time 
we sat round the table in the cellar on easy chairs with silk covers and 
counted the seconds between the arriving shells. Jests became fewer 
and fewer and at last the nervous strain caused even the cheeriest fellows 
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to lapse into silence. At 8 o'clock two direct hits flattened the neigh- 
bouring house. 

From g to 10 o'clock the volume of fire became maddening, the 
earth shook, the sky appeared like a gigantic bubbling cauldron. 
Hundreds of heavy batteries crashed around and in Combles; number- 
less shells crossed each other above our heads, howling and snorting. 
Everything was wrapped up in a thick pall of smoke, lit up by the 
threatening rays of coloured flares. We suffered from acute pain in the 
head and ears and could only communicate by shouting a few words now 
and then. One seemed to have lost the capacity for logical thought and 
the sense of gravity. One felt oneself face to face with the inevitable, 
such as an outbreak of the elements. A corporal in the third platoon 
went mad. 

About 10 o’clock this hellish carnival quietened down into a calm 
drumfire, although even then it was impossible to distinguish individual 
discharges. At 1i o’clock a runner came with orders to parade on the 
square outside the church. We joined the other two platoons for the 
move into the line. A fourth platoon had been formed under Lt. Sievers 
to bring up rations. These fellows were crowding round whilst we were 
collecting in this dangerous spot and loaded us with food supplies, which 
were then still plentiful. Sievers made me take a canteenfull of butter, 
shook hands and wished us luck. 

We moved off in single file, every man had been ordered to keep 
touch. As soon as we reached the exit from the village, our guide found 
he had lost the way and we had to go back under heavy shrapnel fire ; then 
we went, mostly at the double, over the open country, following a guiding 
tape, which had been shot into small pieces. When the guide lost his way, 
we had to wait, often in very uncomfortable spots. It was forbidden to 
lie down on account of the difficulty of keeping touch. Nevertheless we 
suddenly missed Nos. 1 and 3 platoons. Never mind! Ina sunken road 
under a nasty fire the groups suddently bunched. Lie down! A 
horrible smell indicated that this passage had already cost many lives. 
After a frightful run we reached a second sunken road (the O.C. Fighting 
Troops had his dugout here), lost our way and had to turn about in a 
crush of nervous and excited men. A medium size shell landed on the 
bank not more than 5 yards behind Lt. Vogel and me, throwing huge clods 
of earth over us. We shuddered at the nearness of Death. At last a 
particular group of bodies enabled the guide to regain his bearings. On! 
On! Men collapsed and we had to threaten them severely in order to get 
the last effort out of their exhausted bodies. Wounded men were falling 
into the shell holes to right and left, their cries for help were unheeded 
We went on, staring eyes fixed on the man in front, along a knee-deep 
trench formed by a chain of gigantic shell holes, the dead lying side by 
side. Reluctantly we had to walk on the soft yielding bodies. The 
wounded men who collapsed were trodden underfoot by those who were 
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accompanied me on many a dangerous patrol, began to reel I took his 
rifle from him and, even at that stage, politeness impelled the good fellow 
to protest. 

At last we reached the front line, occupied by men crouching as low 
as possible in their holes; their toneless voices shook with joy when they 
heard that their relief had arrived. A Bavarian sergeant major with a 
few words handed over sector and light pistol. My platoon sector 
constituted the right wing of the regimental sector and consisted of a 
shallow sunken road, rather the worse for wear, and situated a few 
hundred yards to the left of Guillemont and not quite so far to the right 
of Trones Wood. Between us and our right neighbour, Infantry Regt. 
No. 76, lay a space of 500 yards, which was untenable owing to the heavy 
fire. The Bavarian sergeant major had suddenly disappeared and there I 
was all alone, light pistol in my hand, in this uncanny crater field, rendered 
still more menacing and mysterious by low-lying swaths of white mist. 
Behind me I could hear a persistent unpleasant noise, which emanated 
from an enormous decomposing body. 

As I did not know even the approximate whereabouts of the enemy, 
I went to my men and advised them to be ready for anything. We all 
remained awake; I spent the night with my servant and two runners in 
a fox-hole of about 14 cubic yards’ capacity. 

The morning revealed to our wondering eyes a strange scene. 

The sunken road appeared only as a series of huge shell holes, filled 
with uniforms, equipment, arms and dead bodies; the surrounding 
ground, as far as one could see, had been completely churned up by heavy 
shells. Not a single blade of grass could be found. A dreadful place— 
the dead defenders lay amongst the living. Whilst digging funk holes we 
discovered that they had been buried in strata. One company after 
another had crowded in and been destroyed by drumfire. The bodies 
had been covered by the masses of earth thrown up and the next company 
had taken the place of the fallen. 

The sunken road and the ground in rear of it were full of Germans ; 
the ground in front was strewn with British dead. Everywhere arms, 
legs and heads were sticking up, torn limbs and bodies were lying in front 
of our funk holes, partly covered by groundsheets in order to avoid the 
dreadful sight. Despite the heat, nobody thought of covering the bodies 
with earth. 

Guillemont was only distinguishable by the lighter colour of the 
craters, due to the white stone of the houses, now pulverised. Before 
us lay Guillemont Station crumpled up like a nursery toy, and, beyond 
that, Delville Wood, reduced to chips and splinters. 

Day had scarcely dawned when a low-flying British plane came along 
and circled around like a vulture, whilst we fled to our holes and crouched 
there. Nevertheless the sharp-eyed observer must have spotted us: very 
soon the longdrawn notes of his siren were audible. After a little while a 
battery appeared to have received his signals and one heavy flat trajectory 
shell after another hurtled along with incrediblemomentum. We squatted 
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in our holes, now and then lighting a cigar and throwing it away again, 
expecting every moment to be buried. Schmidt’s sleeve was torn by a 
big splinter. The third round buried the denizen of the hole next to us: 
we dug him out at once but the pressure of the earth had well nigh killed 
him, his face was fallen in and resembled a death head. He was L.-Cpl. 
Simon. He had learnt his lesson; if men were moving about when a plane 
was in sight, his reproving voice could be heard and a threatening fist 
projected from his funk hole covered with a groundsheet (tent section). 

At 3 p.m. my left sentries came in and reported their inability to 
maintain themselves as their holes had been destroyed. It required all 
my ruthlessness to force them to return to their posts. 

Just before 10 p.m. a heavy fire descended on the left flank of the 
regiment, and 20 minutes later passed on to us. After a little while we 
were completely enveloped in smoke and dust, but the majority of shells 
landed either just in front of or just behind the trench. I went along my 
sector during this outburst and found the men, motionless, rifle in hand, 
standing on the forward bank of the road, looking into No Man’s land. 
Now and then in the light of a flare I saw them, helmet by helmet, bayonet 
by bayonet, and realised with pride that I commanded a handful of men 
who might be smashed, but could not be conquered. In such moments 
the human spirit triumphs over the most forcible material manifestations, 
the frail body, steeled by willpower, is able to encounter the most terrible 
dangers, Sgt.-major. H., commanding the next platoon on the left, wanted 
to send up a white flare ; he made a mistake and a red S.O.S., duly passed 
on by all concerned, soared skywards. At once our barrage came down. 
One shell after another descended howling from the sky. A mixture of 
dust, asphyxiating gases and the emanations of thrown up bodies swirled 
out of the craters. 

H. was pursued by ill-luck. The same night, whilst loading his flare 
pistol, he discharged a flare into the top of his boot and had to be taken 
back, badly burnt. The next day it rained heavily, which was not so very 
distasteful, as the rain drove away the enormous blue-black flies and 
laid the dust, which ameliorated the dryness of our mouths. I sat nearly 
all day outside my funk hole smoking, and managed to eat with good 
appetite despite my surroundings. 

Next morning Fusilier Knicke was shot through the chest close to 
the spine and his legs paralised. When I went to see him he was lying 
in a hole, very calm and collected. In the evening he was taken back 
through the bombardment, breaking a leg en route through the frequent 
rushes for cover of his bearers. He died at the dressing station. In the 
afternoon one of the men called me to look over the leg of a Britisher 
towards Guillemont station. I saw hundreds of Britons hastening forward 
along a shallow C.T., the rifle fire of my few men did not worry them 
This incident showed the disparity of the resources of the two contending 
sides. If we had dared to act in that manner we should have been 
wiped out inside a few minutes. Not one German balloon was to be seen ; 
on the other side over 30 were more or less in a bunch and with Argus eyes 
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observed every movement in the torn ground, at once directing the iron 
shower to any suspicious spot. 

In the evening a big splinter buzzed against my stomach, fortunately 
it was nearly at the end of its career and merely banged my belt buckle. 
At dusk two English ration carriers, who had lost their way, appeared in 
front of No. 1 platoon. They were shot down at close quarters, the body 
of one faliing into the sunken road. The men were not anxious to take 
prisoners on account of the difficulty of escorting them through the 
barrage. At about 1 a.m. Schmidt woke me from restless slumber. I 
jumped up, seizing my rifle. Our relief had arrived. We handed over and 
left this forecourt of Hades as quickly as possible. The first group of 
shrapnel burst among us as soon as we reached the shallow communication 
trench. The man in front of me reeled in consequence of a hit on the 
wrist, from which blood was spurting and wanted to lie down. I seized 
him, however, and dragged him along despite his groans, handing him en 
passant into the dressing station. In the two sunken roads things were 
pretty hot. We became rather breathless. The worst corner was a 
valley in which shells were incessantly bursting. Crump! Crump! the 
iron hail was crashing all around us, filling the darkness with sparks. 
Another group! My breath stopped, for I knew fractions of second before 
that the descending curve of the projectile would terminate quite close to 
me. Immediately after, a heavy thud close to my foot and earth flew 
about. That shell was a dud. 

This was a striking opportunity to exercise the influence of the 
officer. Everywhere relieved and relieving troops were running about 
in the darkness and fire, some of them completely lost, groaning with 
excitement and exhaustion; above the confusion sounded calls, orders 
and the monotonously repeated cries for help of the wounded, lost in the 
craterfield. As we scrambled along, I directed those who were lost, pulled 
men out of shell holes, threatened those who wanted to lie down, kept 
on shouting my name to keep the men together and, as if by a miracle, 
brought my platoon to Combles. 

From Combles we had to march vid Sailly and Government farm to 
our bivouac in Hennois wood. Our exhaustion now became manifest 
in its full extent. With heads down, harried by motors and horse trans- 
port, we crawled along the road. In my nervous state I was convinced 
that the vehicles kept so close to the edge of the road on purpose to annoy 
us and more than once found my hand on the butt of my pistol. 

After the march we still had to put up our tents before we could throw 
ourselves on the hard ground. Dfiring our stay in this forest camp it rained 
in torrents, the straw in the tents began to rot and many men went sick. 
We five company officers did not let the moisture worry us, but sat every 
night on our trunks, fortified by a battery of bottles. After four days we 
went back to Combles, where my platoon went into four small cellars. 

The first morning it was comparatively quiet. I went for a walk 
through the gardens and picked some delicious peaches. During my 
wanderings I went into a house surrounded by high hedges, which must 
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have belonged to a lover of antiques. On the walls was a collection of the 
painted plates so popular in Northern France, bowls for holy water, 
etchings, and carved wooden images of saints. There were big cupboards 
full of old china; dainty leather-bound books had been thrown on the 
floor, amongst them a beautiful old edition of Don Quixote. It was pitiful 
to see all these treasures exposed to destruction. 

When I returned to my billet I found that the men had also been busy 
amongst the gardens and had concocted a splendid thick soup of bully 
and every kind of vegetable. A few bursting shells did not disturb our 
dinner. We had become callous. Some tragedy seemed to have taken 
place in the house, for on a pile of débris in one of the rooms was mounted a 
rough cross with a number of mames cut in the wood. The next day ! 
fetched a volume of the Petit Journal from the house of the antique 
collector, lit a fire from pieces of furniture and began to read. This paper 
abounds in examples of bad taste and I had often to shake my head. I 
had happened on issues printed at the time of the Fashoda crisis. At 
about 7 p.m. I had turned the last page and went to an anteroom near 
the cellar entrance, where my men were cooking on a small stove. 

Scarcely had I got there, when a sharp crack was heard outside the 
door and I felt a violent bang against my left leg. With the familiar cry : 
“T have got it!” I rushed down the cellar steps, without, however, 
dropping my pipe. . 

A light was brought and the case examined, the puttee showed a 
jagged hole, from which blood was spurting. On the other side a small 
round swelling indicated a shrapnel ball under the skin. My men put on 
a dressing and carried me across the street under fire to the catacombs, 
where our M.O. received me. Whilst Lt. Wetje held my head, the M.O. 
cut out the ball with knife and scissors and congratulated me, for the 
projectile had just passed between tibia and fibula without breaking a 
bone. Habent sua fata libelli et balli, said the old student with a smile 
and handed me over to a dresser. 

I lay in the catacombs on a stretcher till dark and, to my delight, 
many of my men came to say good bye. My respected C.O., Lt. Col. von 
Oppen, also paid me a short visit. 

In the evening the casualties were taken to the edge of the village 
and put on an ambulance. The road was under a heavy fire and the 
driver, without paying any attention to the cries of the passengers, tore 
along over craters and other obstacles and finally handed us over to 
another motor, which took us to Fins Church, which sheltered hundreds 
of wounded. A nursing sister told me that more than 30,000 casualties 
had of late been sent back vid Fins. From there I was sent to St. Quentin, 
where the window panes trembled with the incessant thunder of the 
battle, a hospital train took me to Gera, where I received excellent 
treatment at the garrison hospital. My company returned to the line 
the day after I was hit and I heard of its fate from officers of the other 
battalions who were wounded after me. The company had many 
casualties while moving into the line and after 10 hours drumfire was 
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attacked from all sides, as there were such big gaps in the front line. 
Schmidt, Ensign Wohlgemut, Lt. Vogel and Sievers, in short nearly all 
my comrades, were killed, fighting to the last. Only a few survivors, 
amongst them Lt. Wetje, were captured; not one returned to Combles to 
tell the epic of the battle which had been so grimly fought out. Even 
the official British report honourably mentioned the handful of men who 
had held Guillemont, faithful unto death. 

I was glad of the accidental wound which, on the eve of battle, 
miraculously saved me from certain death; yet, queer asit may sound to 
some people, I should have been quite content to share the fate of my 
comrades. At the height of the terrible battles 1 was destined to go 
through the imperishable glory of Guillemont was ever an incitement to 
me to be worthy of my dead comrades. 

* * * * * * * * 

These days around Guillemont acquainted me with the devastating 
effect of a battle of material. We had to adapt ourselves to quite new 
forms of war. All intercommunication was interrupted by this terrible 
fire. Runners were killed and cables cut into small pieces as soon as they 
were laid. Even lamp signals failed amidst the clouds of smoke and dust. 
Behind the front line was a zone, kilometers in depth, in which H.E. was 
lord and master. 

Only when we returned, three days later, did the regimental head- 
quarters find out where we had been and where the line lay. Under such 
conditions it was impossible for the artillery to function accurately. 

The scenery was unforgettable. Only a little while ago this country- 
side contained villages, meadows, woods and fields; now not a bush nor a 
single blade of grass was visible. Every inch of ground had been turned 
over and over again, trees were uprooted, smashed and ground into mould, 
houses blown away and pulverised, hills levelled and arable fields turned 
into sterile desert. In this desolation, surrounded by the dead and half 
parched, men were fighting for days and weeks knowing that, if wounded, 
they would perish of hunger and thirst. The losses were enormous in 
proportion to the breadth of front attacked and this was chiefly due to the 
fact that we adhered with old Prussian tenacity to line tactics. One 
battalion after another was put into the crowded front line and destroyed 
in a few hours. 

At last it was recognised that this could not continue and we ceased 
to struggle for unimportant ground and adopted a more mobile defence, 
culminating in the elastic zone tactics. 

Consequently the fighting never again assumed such a grim ferocity 
as in those days when both sides struggled for weeks for torn forests or 
unrecognisable ruins. The name of the most insignificant little village in 
Picardy recalls deeds of bravery unparalleled in the history of the world. 
It was here that we lost the flower of our disciplined youth. Spiritual 
lights which had made the German people great shone once more in all 
their brilliance to fade in a welter of blood and mud. 




















THE FRENCH SHARE IN THE BATTLES OF 
YPRES, 1914. 





INTRODUCTION. 


THE battles of Ypres, 1914, form so glorious a chapter in the annals of 
our army that we may well be excused for considering them as fought and 
won primarily by British tenacity and valour. This, however, is to do 
an injustice to our gallant French Allies, whose troops shared with those 
of the first British Expeditionary Force the burden and heat of the day, 
and to whom must in justice be apportioned no small share of the honour 
of victory. The following article is an analysis of the ‘ journal’’ of 
General d’Urbal, who commanded the Eighth French Army in October 
and Noveniber, 1914, and was in control, under General Foch, of the 
French operations in Flanders during these two critical months. This 
paper appeared in the Revue Militaire Générale of January, 1921, and gives 
a good general sketch of the French share in the operations. It is hoped 
ina later issue of the JOURNAL to give a précis of the narrative of General 
Dubois, then commanding the IXth Corps, which formed part of General 
D’Urbal’s army and took a major part in the Flanders fighting. 


THE OPENING MOVES OF THE BATTLE, 


The operations around Ypres from October 21st onwards resulted 
from the attempts on the part of the Allies to attack the German right 
flank in Flanders. This wing of the German armies, moving up the Lys 
and Scheldt valleys, was also endeavouring to turn the Allied left, so that 
the move of the latter was in some sense a counter to the hostile manceuvre. 
Other German forces were coming forward between the right flank 
of their main army and the sea, following up the Belgian army in its retreat 
from Antwerp. 

General Foch, who had been appointed to direct the French forces 
in the north, instructed the Army Detachment of Belgium, shortly to 
become the Eighth Army, to assume the offensive towards Roulers, 
Thourout and Ghistelles, and, with the assistance of the Belgians, to force 
away from the main German army the detachment operating on the 
Flanders coast. It would then, leaving to the Belgians the task of 
finishing with this detachment, advance on Audenarde and Ghent, in 
conjunction with the British on its right moving on Courtrai and Menin. 
Thus there would ensue a joint Anglo-French offensive across the Lys 
against the right and rear of the main German army. Rapidity and 
vigour were urgently necessary for the fulfilment of this comprehensive 
scheme of operations. 

Unfortunately the exhaustion of the Belgian army rendered it unfit 
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to co-operate in the proposed plan and indeed was so great as to necessitate 
assistance being sent by the French to enable it to hold its ground. 
Moreover the troops comprising the Army Detachment arrived piecemeal 
and in succession, and thus the battle took the form of a series of daily 
improvisations, squared as best might be with the general plan, which was 
strictly adhered to throughout. The idea of a resolute and whole-hearted 
offensive was the basis of the Eighth Army’s plans from first to last. 

The battles of Flanders, though forming in themselves one single 
connected operation, may be divided into three phases—the battle of the 
Yser and the first and second battles of Ypres. 

The battle of the Yser consisted of the operations for the maintenance 
of the Allied front from Ypres to the sea, and of the points of departure 
for the offensive on Ghistelles, Thourout and Roulers. At the date of its 
termination the enemy had been repulsed at Nordschoote and held up 
before Dixmude and Nieuport. The offensive from Nieuport on Ghis- 
telles, at first successful, had been abandoned by reason of the pressure on 
the Belgian army; that from Dixmude on Thourout had been turned into 
a defensive action; only that from Ypres towards Roulers had made any 
real progress. 

In the first battle of Ypres the Belgians and the Eighth Army’s left 
remained on the defensive from Dixmude to the sea, while the main body 
of the Eighth Army and the British pushed forward from the line Dixmude 
—Ypres in the direction of Thourout, Roulers, Courtrai and Menin. The 
Germans, to parry this, counterattacked on both flanks, compelling the 
XXXIInd French Corps and Mitry’s detachment in the north and the 
British in the south to give ground. Hence we were compelled in the 
second battle of Ypres to clear our flanks by partial advances towards 
Clercken and Houthem, as a preliminary to the continuance of our 
advance on Roulers. Once this had been accomplished, however, our 
forces were too exhausted for us to think of resuming our main offensive 
until they had been rested and reorganised, although the hostile offensive 
on our flanks and against the Yser line had been definitely checked and 
the German troops were as battle-weary as ours. However, the French 
High Command at this moment instructed the Eighth Army to confine 
itself to the defensive, as the bulk of its troops were shortly to be with- 
drawn for use elsewhere; and from this time onward we were not ina 
position to undertake more than local attacks. 


THE BATTLE OF THE YSER. 


On 20th October the German right wing, reinforced by the forces 
which had reduced Antwerp and covered by Von der Marwitz’s Cavalry 
Corps, was advancing to turn the Allied left by the Scheldt and Lys 
valleys. Opposed to it were two British army corps, one British and two 
French cavalry corps, and the 87th and 89th French Territorial divisions, 
prolonging the left of the Tenth French Army by Messines towards Ypres 
and the Yser. Behind the line of the latter river the six infantry and 
two cavalry divisions of the Belgian army were supported on either 
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wing by Ronarch’s marine fusilier brigade at Dixmude and the French 
42nd division at Nieuport, while the North Sea coast was watched by 
Allied warships. 

The Army Detachment of Belgium under General d’Urbal was 
formed on 20th October, the first formation to join it being the IXth 
Corps (Dubois) which detrained on the 23rd. There were later added— 
Ist Cavalry Corps (Conneau), XVIth Corps (Taverna), XXXIInd Corps 
(Humbert), 43rd Division (Lanquetot), XXth Corps (Balfourier), 26th 
Division (Hallouin), Cros’s Brigade, Castaing’s brigade, and ten Chasseur 
battalions. . 

Orders were issued by General d’Urbal at a.m. on 21st October 
for De Mitry with his own (2nd) Cavalry Corps and the 87th and 89th 
Territorial Divisions to attack northwards between the Yser canal and 
Houthulst forest, disengaging Nordschoote and the canal banks as far 
as Dixmude, which was to be held by Ronarch’s brigade on the right 
of the Belgians, while the 42nd Division (Grosetti) on their left was to 
advance from Nieuport on Slype. On the 23rd, these operations having 
progressed satisfactorily, a general offensive was ordered. Grosetti and 
the Belgians were to advance eastwards from the Yser line, De Mitry 
northwards from Bixschoote-Merckem, and the 17th Division ([Xth 
Corps), newly arrived in the army area, north-eastwards from Ypres- 
Passchendaele, either flank being guarded by cavalry divisions; while 
the British to the south were to gain ground towards Roulers and Menin. 

Neither the Belgian nor the British attacks could be carried out as 
had been hoped; elsewhere, however, some progress was made, Grosetti 
reaching Westende and De Mitry and Dubois approaching close to their 
objectives as laid down. That night, however, the enemy surprised the 
Yser passage near Pervyse opposite the Belgian centre, and Grosetti and 
part of his troops had to be hurried southwards to check him., The 
situation, in fact, was critical and for a moment the Belgian High Com- 
mand despaired of being able to hold the river line and planned a retire- 
ment for the 26th. Grosetti’s counterattack, however, and its success 
caused the reversal of this decision, and the Germans in this sector were 
decisively checked. 

On 27th October the Army Detachment was reinforced by the 31st 
Division (XVIth Corps), which was ordered to attack north-west of 
Houthulst forest to relieve the Belgian right. General Foch, commanding 
the Northern Group of the French Armies, however, preferred that it 
should reinforce the IXth Corps’s advance on Roulers, which, owing to the 
continued arrival of enemy reinforcements, was making little progress; 
moreover there were signs that the Germans in this area had used up their 
last reserves, and it was necessary to take a resolute offensive in order to 
relieve the increasing pressure on the Belgians. The course proposed by 
Foch certainly had the disadvantage that it left Houthulst Forest un- 
masked and involved the possibility of a serious counteroffensive thence 
against the Allied [Xth Corps’ left, but D’Urbal none the less came round 
to Foch’s view, and sent the 31st Division to the [Xth Corps at St. Julien. 
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In view of the fact that no further offensive effort could be expected 
from the Belgians, the Eighth and British Armies were perforce compelled 
to attack without their help. On the 27th De Mitry’s Cavalry Corps and 
the three infantry and two cavalry divisions under Dubois advanced with 
the general objectives Bixschoote-Staden—Roulers, while the British 
on the right aimed at Menin and Courtrai. Nowhere could anything but 
slow and difficult progress be made. On the other hand, in the Yser sector 
the situation became so menacing as to necessitate the opening of the river 
sluices on the 28th and the inundation of the country in front of the Bel- 
gian positions. 

On this evening the situation of the opposing forces was as follows :— 








Allies. Position. Germans. 
84th French Brig. ... Nieuport oe ... 3rd Ersatz Div. 
42nd Div. ... ... Pervyse ban ... I[Ird Reserve Corps. 
Belgian Army ... Nieuport—Dixmude 
railway. 
xxonarch’s Marine Fusi- Dixmude ios ... XXIInd Reserve Corps 
lier Brig. 


2nd Cavalry Corps West of Houthulst XXIIIrd Res. Corps. 
8oth Territorial Div. Forest. 
87th Territorial Div. Southwest of Houthulst XXVIth Res. Corps. 


Forest. 
IXth Corps ... ... Line Langemarck- XXVIIth Res. Corps. 
Becelaere. 
oii ; XIIIth Corps. 
Ist British Corps ... Line Gheluvelt—Holle- [ . , 
British Cavalry Corps _—_ becke—Messines_... a, nr 


THE First BATTLE OF YPRES. 


The Eighth Army’s orders, issued on 28th October, were as follows : 
General Humbert, with a command comprising his own XXXIInd Corps 
(38th and 42nd Divisions), Ronarch’s brigade, and the 89th Territorial Divi- 
sion was to assist the Belgians in maintaining the Yser line and advance 
his right in the general objective Clercken—Zarren—Thourout; General 
de Mitry with the 4th and 5th Cavalry Divisions and the 87th Territorial 
Division was to advance from the line Woumen—Langemarck on Houthulst 
forest; and General Dubois with the IXth Corps, 31st Division and the 
6th and 7th Cavalry Divisions was to continue his offensive on Staden and 
Roulers. The gth Cavalry Division was retained in Army reserve. 

The British continued their efforts in the Courtrai-Menin direction. 
Arrangements were made for the construction of a second position west of 
the Yser from Coxyde to and along the line of the Loo canal. 

Owing to the fact that the Germans were also endeavouring to assume 
the general offensive in Flanders, the ensuing fighting took the form of 
an encounter battle, necessitating the engagement of all reserves as soon 
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as they became available, and resulting in considerable mixing up of units 
and disorganisation of the chain of command. 

The general offensive began on the 30th. On the left, Humbert, after 
some initial success, was held up west of Merckem before the enemy’s 
main position east of Ypres ; the French advance made better progress, and 
signs were not wanting that the German troops in this area were much 
exhausted, both physically and morally. That evening the 32nd Division 
(XVIth Corps) commenced its detrainment, and was sent to reinforce the 
IXth Corps, which reported constant fresh accession of strength to the 
enemy in its front. 

Meanwhile the main German effort was being directed against the 
British Ist Cavalry Corps between the Ypres-Menin road and the Douve. 
Both on the 29th and on the 30th the British were forced to withdraw their 
line slightly in both sectors, and on the evening of the latter day, at the 
request of the G%O.C. British Ist Corps, two French battalions and a 
cavalry brigade were sent to his assistance. On the 31st also two mixed 
detachments under Generals Bernard and Moussy were formed and sent 
to support the flanks of the British, while the 32nd Division took over part 
of the front around Wytschaete from the Cavalry Corps. All these 
formations were directed to assume the offensive on the morning of the 
31st on the whole front between Zonnebeke and St. Eloi. 

The increasing difficulty of the situation of the British Ist Corps, 
which was forced out of Hollebeke and Zandvoorde, brought these attacks 
to naught. The enemy, reinforced by the equivalent of five corps, pressed 
forward with extreme vigour and resolution, and part of the newly arrived 
43rd Division had to be sent up to St. Eloi under General Olleris to secure 
the line there. An attempted general offensive by these troops, those of 
the 32nd Division and the British cavalry, broke down before the strongly 
held enemy defences on the line Hollebeke—Wytschaete. 

Meantime the British Ist Corps had lost Polygon wood and Klein 
Zillibeke, and the Belgians had been driven from Ramscapelle, which 
was later retaken by the 42nd Division. The enforced cessation of their 
attacks on the Yser front had led the Germans to concentrate their troops 
further to the south, and to attempt to envelop the Allied line east of 
Ypres by an advance against its flanks in the Bixschoote and St. Eloi 
areas. 

The continuance of the Allied offensive on 2nd November therefore 
met with increasing difficulties. The 1st Cavalry Corps and the 39th 
Division came into line in the Wulverghem area and were ordered to 
attack between the Douve and Messines. The 32nd Division and Olleris’s 
detachment were to attack Hollebeke on the south bank of the Ypres-— 
Comines canal, and Moussy’s detachment on the north bank. To the left 
of the British Ist Corps Bernard’s (now Vidal’s) detachment, and the 
IXth Corps and De Mitry’s force, were to continue their operations south 
of Houthulst forest, while to the north, again, the 38th, 89th, and 42nd 
Divisions received as general objective the line Clercken—Merckem. 

The right wing encountered a simultaneous offensive on the part of 
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the enemy ; Conneau’s cavalry gained some ground, but the 39th Division 
and Olleris’s troops were held up ; and though Moussy made slight progress, 
the British Ist Corps and Vidal, on the other hand, lost ground. In 
the centre also the offensive came to nothing. The left, however, did 
better: de Mitry reached Bixschoote; the 38th Division Merckem and 
the 42nd Woumen. The enemy here was effectively reduced to the 
defensive. 

Despite the increasing fatigue of the troops D’Urbal decided that 
the enemy must not be left the least respite of breathing space and ordered 
the resumption of the offensive on 4th November. The 43rd Division was 
sent forward, leaving only the gth Cavalry Division and later the 11th 
Division in Army reserve. But once more no appreciable progress could 
be made. The hostile effort, however, was also coming to a standstill. A 
violent attack, on the 6th, in the canal section resulted in some minor 
captures of ground between Klein Zillebeke and St. Eloi, but some of it 
was later regained by the French. Meanwhile on the 5th the Germans 
had undertaken a strong offensive on the northern face of the salient, 
repulsing the French from the vicinity of Woumen, Bixschoote and 
Langemarck, and holding their ground against a determined counter- 
offensive by Humbert’s group. 

On this day the Eighth Army commander received orders from the 
French High Command that, owing to the strengthening of the enemy 
positions in his front and the increasing stabilisation of the lines, it had 
been decided to withdraw forces from the Flanders front for use elsewhere 
as and if circumstances should permit. General d‘Urbal, however, still 
adhered for the present to his offensive plans. He realised, however, that 
he must endeavour to relieve the pressure on his two flanks as a prelimi- 
nary to further operations east of Ypres. 


THE SECOND BATTLE OF YPRES. 


The Allied right (1st Cavalry Corps and XVIth Corps) was, therefore, 
ordered to advance on Houthem, the left (XX XIInd Corps and attached 
troops) towards Clercken. 

Both sides were exhausted, with units intermingled, commands dis- 
organised and reserves used up; activity was, therefore, mainly confined 
to artillery duels and partial offensives, and to the strengthening of 
defences south of Ypres. The enemy aimed at securing his hold on the 
crests overlooking the city by means of small surprise attacks covered by 
a powerful bombardment; on the north his efforts were on a larger and 
more ambitious scale. 

Between 7th and 10th November the 1st Cavalry Corps progressed 
in the Douve Valley; the Allied attempts to regain Klein Zillebeke, 
however, remained unavailing. Olleris’s detachment, severely handled 
on the 7th and 8th, was relieved on the gth by Vidal’s force, which, attack- 
ing on this day in conjunction with the rest of the XVIth Corps, made 
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slight progress; next day, however, the advance came to a standstill 
once more. 

Meanwhile the reinforcements which had been sent to Humbert had 
enabled him to recover some of the ground lost earlier in the month and 
to re-establish his line under shelter of the inundations, which had now 
covered the greater part of his front. 

By 15th November the situation was everywhere stabilised and neither 
side was in any condition to continue the offensive. The troops in line 
were completely worn out and no fresh reserves were available. Nothing 
remained, therefore, but to consolidate the line held and prepare to resume 
operations later under more favourable conditions. Shortly after this 
date, however, the French High Command, while confirming the Eighth 
Army commander in his decision to remain on the defensive, ordered him 
to prepare for the relief of a number of formations and their despatch to 
other areas. 

Thus ended the Flanders battles. Neither side had succeeded in 
outflanking the other and the only result had been to prolong the opposing 
lines to the coast. The enemy had, however, been foiled in his designs on 
the Channel ports, and thus the main victory remained with the Allies. 
In view of this fact it was decided that the line gained and held by them at 
the end of the battle, though in many respects unfavourable for prolonged 
occupation, must be maintained, if only with the idea of resuming the 
offensive when the opportune moment should have come. 

The British Ist Corps was withdrawn from the line and part of their 
IInd Corps took over some of the trenches held by the French right wing. 

The Eighth Army henceforward undertook none but small local 
operations, its most ambitious effort being an offensive by two corps on 
the Houthem area in December, 1914, in conjunction with an offensive 
by the Tenth Army. Before the spring of 1915 it had sent away more 
than half of its larger formations and it was then decided to withdraw 
the Army as a whole from Flanders, its place being taken on 5th April, 
1915, by General Putz’s Army Detachment of Belgium. On this date 
General d’Urbal was appointed to the command of the Tenth Army. 
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NAVAL NOTES. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
THE Navy ESTIMATES, 


The Navy Estimates for the year beginning on 1st April, 1923, were presented 
to Parliament on Thursday, 8th March, together with an Explanatory Statement 
by the First Lord (Cmd. 1818). They amounted to {61,401,165 gross, as compared 
with {69,476,657 for 1922-23 and {92,519,869 for 1921-22, showing reductions 
respectively of £8,075,492 and £31,118,704, or 334 per cent. over the two years. 
The Net Estimates amounted to £58,000,000, as compared with {64,883,700 and 
£83,444,000 respectively, a corresponding reduction of £25,444,000, or 30 per cent. 
over the same period. The total number of officers and men was 99,500 as compared 
with 118,500 in the previous year—these figures relate to the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines. For the Coastguard and Marine Police, 1,423 were estimated for, as 
compared with 2,900 in 1922-23. 

The First Lord, Mr. L. S. Amery, stated in his Memorandum that :— 

“‘ In their main outlines the Navy Estimates for 1923-4 bring out the full 
effect of the programme of reductions initiated immediately upon the accept- 
ance by His Majesty’s Government of the Washington Agreement. The 
ratification of the Agreement has not yet been completed by all the Great 
Powers concerned, and none of them have so far followed the example of 
this country, which, in anticipation of the general ratification and imple- 
menting of the Treaty, has already sold or broken up practically all the 
capital ships to be scrapped under the Treaty. This act of faith, though 
involving risks to which the Board of Admiralty have been fully alive, 
bas secured for the taxpayer the immediate fruition of large economies 
which would otherwise have been deferred. . . . . The additional ex- 
penditure necessitated by the laying down, at the end of 1922, of two new 
capital ships, the battleships Ne/son and Rodney, has, to a very considerable 
extent, neutralised and obscured the very substantial reductions made 
in the effective votes. On these, the first capital ships to be laid down 
since 1916, and the last which, under the Washington Agreement, can be 
laid down before 1931, we expect to spend, in 1923-24, upwards of £4,000,000. 
This includes their armament and maintenance stores. 

“The dockyard discharges forecasted in my predecessor’s statement 
last year have been carried out and the reductions contemplated in other 
directions have been effected. As part, however, of the Government’s 
scheme for the relief of unemployment during the winter months, savings 
on current Navy Estimates to the amount of £400,000 have been used to 
accelerate certain works which otherwise would have had to be done in future 
years. The reduction of the personnel of the Fleet by 20,000 officers and men, 
which was foreshadowed in my predecessor’s statement, is expected to be 
complete by April 1, except for 140 officers and 1,000 men who are being re- 
tained pending the final decision of the Government on the Admiralty pro- 
posal that the Navy shall, in future, provide the personnel for its own Air arm. 
No aspect of the inevitable task of retrenchment has been more distressing 
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than that which has involved the severance of thousands of officers and men 
of distinguished record or fine promise from the Service to which they were 


whole-heartedly devoted. 


In the sacrifice which they have had to make to 


the exigencies of the nation they have a claim, not only for the measure of 
compensation—in itself not ungenerous—-which they have received from the 
State, but upon the active and helpfull goodwill of their fellow citizens 
here and in every part of the Empire,” 


The money votes of the Estimates were as follows :— 


I, 


on eed 


13. 
14. 
15. 


Wages, &c., of officers, seamen and _— Coastguard and 


Royal Marines 


. Victualling and clothing for the ‘Navy 
. Medical establishments and services ... 
. Civilians employed on Fleet services ... 


Educational services 


. Scientific services 
. Royal Naval Reserves 
. Shipbuilding, repairs, maintenance, &e. : 


Section I.—Personnel 
Section II.—Matériel 
Section III.—Contract work 


. Naval armaments i a3 
. Works, buildings and repairs at home and abroad et 
. Miscellaneous effective services ses ya oa 
. Admiralty office 


Total effective services 


III.—Non-EFFECTIVE SERVICES. 
Non-effective services (Naval and Marine)—officers 
Non-effective services (Naval and Marine)—men 
Civil superannuation, compensation allowances 
gratuities 
Total non-effective services ... 


Grand total 


ADMIRALTY AND FLEET CHANGES. 


Z£ (net). 


14,055,700 
4,742,500 
516,000 
194,900 
353,000 
435,800 
572,800 


6,694,000 
5,988,200 
5,031,450 
5,344,900 
3,832,850 
1,059,600 
1,280,400 





. £50,102,100 


and 








2,844,900 
,260,800 


792,200 





7,397,900 








- £58,000,000 


P= On March 6th the Admiralty announced that the following appointments had 
D.S.O., to be a 
Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, Third Sea Lord antl Controller, in succession 


been approved :—Rear-Admiral Cyril T. M. Fuller, C.B., C.M.G., 


to Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick L. Field, 


K.C.B., C.M.G., 


to date May 15th. 


Rear-Admiral Arthur K. Waistell, C.B., to be a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, 
and Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff, in succession to Rear-Admiral Cyril T. M. 


Fuller, to date 15th May. Rear-Admiral George H. Baird, 


C.B., 


to be Rear- 


Admiral (D.) Commanding the Destroyer Flotillas of the Atlantic Fleet in succession 


to Rear-Admiral Arthur K. Waistell, C.B., to date rgth April. 


Paymaster Captain 


Charles Fleetwood Pollard, C.B., C.M.G., to be Paymaster Director-General, with 
rank of Paymaster Rear-Admiral, to date 3rd July, in succession to Paymaster 


Z2 
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Rear-Admiral Sir William M. C. Beresford Whyte, K.C.B., C.M.G. On 15th March, 
the following further changes in flag commands were announced officially :—Rear- 
Admiral Sir Reginald Y. Tyrwhitt, Bt., K.C.B., D.S.O., D.C.L., to be Commanding 
Officer, Coast of Scotland, and Admiral Superintendent, H.M. Dockyard, Rosyth, 
in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir John F. E. Green, K.C.M.G., C.B., to date 31st 
May. Rear-Admiral Thomas D. Gilbert, C.B., to be Rear-Admiral Commanding 
Second Light Cruiser Squadron, Atlantic Fleet, in succession to Rear-Admiral 
Wilmot S. Nicholson, C.B., to date 15th May. MRear-Admiral William A. H. 
Kelly, C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., to be Rear-Admiral, First Battle Squadron, Atlantic 
Fleet, in succession to Rear-Admiral Arthur A. M. Duff, C.B., to date 3rd May. 


THE NEAR EAsT CRISIS. 


The improved condition of affairs in the Near East enabled the Government 
to withdraw most of the vessels of the Atlantic Fleet which in September were sent 
to reinforce the Mediterranean Fleet under Admiral Sir Osmond Brock. At the 
end of December, 1922, the following units from the Atlantic Fleet were at 
Constantinople or in its vicinity :—‘ Revenge,’ flagship of Rear-Admiral A. A. 
M. Duff, and “ Malaya,” battleships; “‘ Curacoa,” flagship of Rear-Admiral 
W. S. Nicholson, “ Carysfort,” and “‘ Cambrian,” light cruisers; ‘‘ Sandhurst,” 
destroyer depot-ship; First and Third Destroyer Flotillas, and Second Submarine 
‘lotilla. Of these units, the “‘ Malaya”’ left Chanak on 12th March, and the 
“‘Curacoa’”’ and ‘‘ Cambrian” on the 13th, for England. The First Destroyer 
Flotilla left Mudros on 19th March, for home; the Second Submarine Flotilla 
having already returned in January. At the end of March, therefore, there only 
remained the ‘‘ Revenge,’’ ‘‘ Carysfort,” ‘‘ Sandhurst” and Third Destroyer 
Flotilla. The ‘“‘ Revenge’”’ was under orders for home; the “ Carysfort’”’ had 
relieved the ‘‘ Calypso”? on duty at Smyrna; and the Third Flotilla was at 
Constantinople. Early in February, the Turkish Government put forward a 
demand for the removal from Smyrna of all foreign warships of more that 1,000 
tons. The Allied High Commissioners immediately drew up a protest, and 
pending the answer to this the local commander at Smyrna prolonged the time 
limit within which warships were required to leave. At the mofnent the note 
was despatched there were at Smyrna the British light cruiser “‘ Calypso,’’ Captain 
Cc. A. Scott; four American destroyers; the French cruiser ‘‘ Ernest Renan,’ one 
French gunboat and one French torpedo boat; and an Italian cruiser and Dutch 
cruiser. The “Curacoa’”’ was ordered to the port, and on February 8th, 
supported by the battleships “Emperor of India” and “ Resolution,’’ Rear- 
Admiral W. S. Nicholson entered the harbour in accordance with the Allied policy 
of vindicating their right to free entry. Rear-Admiral Nicholson had previously 
informed the Turks of the decision of the Powers not to recognise the restric- 


” 


tions imposed in Turkish ports until after the signature of peace, and warned’ 


them of the responsibility they would incur by committing any hostile act, as he 
had orders to return their fire. No untoward incident occurred, however, and 
when it had become clear that the Turkish Government had accepted the principle 
of the presence of Allied ships at Smyrna, the ‘‘ Curacoa”’ and supporting ships 
were withdrawn. The “Calypso” was replaced by the “ Carysfort” on 
February 26th. 


NAVAL OCCURRENCES. 


New MINELAYER.—The minelayer designed by Sir Eustace d’Eyncourt, and 
laid down at Devonport in November 1922, is to be named the ‘‘ Adventure.’’ 
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In selecting a name for the first vessel of post-war naval programmes the Admiralty 
have adopted one of the oldest in our history, over a dozen vessels having been called 
the ‘‘ Adventure ” since 1594. With the provision made in the new Navy Estimates, 
the total amount voted for the “‘ Adventure ”’ is £469,761. No date is yet assigned 
for her completion. 


THE CANADIAN Navy.—During the first three months of 1923 the Canadian 
destroyer ‘‘ Patriot,’’ Lieutenant Charles T. Beard, R.C.N., in command, was 
stationed at Bermuda under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief on the North 
American Station. She was lent from her usual base at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
by Captain Walter Hose, C.B.E., R.N., Director of the Naval Service of Canada, 
for training purposes. Her sister-ship, the ‘‘ Patrician,’ Lieutenant George C. 
Jones, R.C.N., is stationed at Esquimalt for training duties on the Pacific coast. 


SENIOR OFFICERS’ CourRSES.—A new Senior Officers’ Technical Course began 
at Portsmouth on January Ist, and a War Course at Greenwich on March 5th. 
They were to last until March 2nd and July 6th respectively. The following dates 
of ‘future Courses are promulgated for information :— 

Technical Courses.—-Aprii 9th—June 9th; August 7th—October 6th; 
October 16th—December 15th; January 7th—March gth, 1924. 

War Courses.—October 8th, 1913—February 15th, 1924; March 1oth— 
July 11th, 1924. 


ATLANTIC FLEET SPRING CRUISE.—AIl the available vessels of the Atlantic 
Fleet (from which several units remained detached for duty in the Near East zone) 
left Portland on January 1oth for Gibraltar on their spring cruise, which lasted until 
April 3rd. Using Gibraltar as a base, the Fleet’s squadrons and flotillas made a 
number of independent visits to ports in Spain and Portugal during this period. 


THE “ CALEDON ”’ AT MEMEL.,—On the outbreak of trouble at the Baltic port 
of Memel, the light cruiser ‘‘ Caledon,’’ Captain Dudley North, C.S.I., C.M.G., 
C.V.O., was despatched there, leaving Sheerness on January 13th, and remained 
during the most critical period, from January 17th to February 19th. Her 
services there were referred to by the First Lord as a typical instance of the varied 
work of the Navy under peace conditions. 


Wark VESSELS COMPLETING.—Approval was given on January rgth for the 
flotilla leader ‘‘ Broke ’’ to be transferred from Portsmouth to Pembroke for com- 
pletion, and for Devonport to be her revised storing yard. The submarine “ L. 
27’ was likewise ordered to be transferred from Portsmouth to Sheerness for com- 
pletion and storing. The ‘‘ Broke” is due to be completed in 1923-24, but the 
submarine not until the next financial year. 


Lrert-Hanp SALUTE ABOLISHED.—A Fleet Order of January 19th abolished 
the left-handed personal salute of a naval rating when meeting an officer, and directed 
that such salutes are in future to be made with the right hand only. Officers 
saluting their seniors, as directed by Article 145 of the King’s Regulations, are 
to follow the same rule. 


New Capita Suips’ NAMES.—It was officially announced on January 23rd 
that the names of “ Nelson’ and “ Rodney ” had been chosen for the new battle- 
ships begun in December at the works of Messrs. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., 
Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Messrs. Cammell Laird and Co., Ltd., Birkenhead. 
“ Nelson ”’ as a shipname goes back to 1814, and the last ship to bear it was a first- 
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class cruiser launched in 1876, and placed on the sale list in 1910 after some years’ 
employment as stokers’ training ship at Portsmouth. The first proper man-of- 
war called “‘ Rodney ’’ dates from 1781, a 16-gun frigate, and the last to bear the 
name was a battleship launched at Chatham in 1884 and scrapped in 1907. 


ENGINEERING Pay.—An order circulated on October 1st directed that 
engineering pay to officers promoted to lieutenant (E) or acting lieutenant (E) 
was not payable from the date of qualification or promotion, but was dependent 
upon reappointment in the rank. In the case of officers who are discharged to 
full pay leave immediately after qualifying, or who are on full pay leave when 
promoted, payment at the (E) rate is not to commence until they have been either 
given a fresh effective appointment or discharged to unemployed full pay. 


FATE OF THE “ Lion.’”—The reported decision of the Admiralty that the 
battle-cruiser ‘‘ Lion,” paid off on 30th May, 1922, should be sold for breaking 
up led to suggestions that she should be preserved as a visible reminder of the 
three great North Sea actions in which she fought. The Admiralty announced 
that they were unable to fall in with the suggestion as the Washington Treaty 
named the vessel as one to be completely scrapped. Subsequently, however, 
it was announced in the press that the “ Lion ” had been withdrawn from the dis- 
posal list. 

RATINGS TO DIE Out.—The Admiralty announced in October that no more 
advancements were to be made to the following special service ratings, which are 
to be allowed to die out :—Seaman petty officer (SS), stoker petty officer (SS), 
and leading stoker (SS). These ratings are in the short-service system instituted 
in 1904, entries under which have been stopped since January, 1922. 


CoNnTINUOUS SERVICE STOKERS.—On a similar subject to the foregoing was 
an Admiralty order that the attention of special service stokers whose active 
service engagements were about to expire, and whose retention was considered 
desirable, was to be drawn to the advantages of transferring to continuous service. 
Stokers whose ability has been assessed continuously as “ satisfactory ’’ for the 
three years immediately preceding application to transfer, and who are recom- 
mended by their commanding officers as deserving in all respects, are to be regarded 
as eligible for transfer to continuous service, and to advancement to acting leading 
stoker, which was suspended by order of October 28th, 1921. 


INJURIES IN SERVICE GAmeES.—In future, injuries sustained by officers and 
men through participation in games and other forms of physical recreation definitely 
organised by, or with the approval of, the proper naval authority are to be regarded 
as due to the Service, and “ hurt certificates ’’ are to be issued in respect of them 
without reference to the Admiralty, provided the other provisions governing 
the issue of such certificates are observed. 


TRAINING OF TORPEDO PERSONNEL.—An Admiralty Committee has been 
appointed to investigate the provisions and training of the subordinate electrical 
and torpedo personnel of the future. The committee will include in its inquiries 
the provision of personnel for the mining branch. The experience of the war has 
indicated the necessity for various changes in regard to these important matters. 
Among them has been the transfer of the “‘ Vernon’ torpedo establishment at 


Portsmouth from harbour hulks to shore buildings, and the creation of a branch © 


school for mining instruction. 


COMMUTATION OF PENSIONS.—Revised rates at which naval and Greenwich 
Hospital pensions may be commuted were published in Fleet Orders on 2nd 
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February. The rates extend by annual gradations from £12*413 for each {1 of 
pension at an age of from 35 to 36, to £4°622 for each {1 of pension at an age of 
from 79 to 80. The new table was stated to have effect as from 5th August, 1921. 


MARRIAGE ALLOWANCES REDUCED.—On 2nd February, reductions were 
announced by the Admiralty in the weekly rates of allowances for the wives and 
children of men in the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, to take effect on 1st April. 
These rates are fixed according to the Ministry of Labour index figure of the cost 
of living on Ist January in each year. The Ministry having announced that the 
figure on tst January, 1923, was 78, the rates for the financial year April, 1923, to 
March, 1924, will be those shown under the figure 80 in the sliding scales arranged 
when the marriage allowance was introduced, in place of the former separation 
allowance, in October, 1920. Formerly the rates were those under figure go in 
the sliding scales, the index figure of the cost of living on 1st January, 1922, having 
been 92. The rates for the year 1921-2 were those under figure 160. 


“ FoxGLovE’s ”’ Paciric CRuIseE.—The sloop ‘“‘ Foxglove,’’ Commander H. V. 
Hudson, O.B.E., left Hong Kong on 23rd January for a cruise among the Pacific 
Islands, proceeding first to Sandakan. The places in her itinerary included Yap, 
Truek, Ponape, Kusaov, Jaluit, Makin, Guam, Ocean Island, Nauru, and certain 
others, the cruise extending about four months. At many of the points visited 
the White Ensign had not been seen for a considerable time. 


New Roya Marine Porice.—A Fleet Order dated 16th February announced 
that it had been decided to replace the Metropolitan Police employed at Royal 
Naval Armament Depots and Magazines and other establishments where their 
services Were not required in the ordinary course for the prevention of crime, by 
a Force of Royal Marine Pensioners enlisted for this purpose, under the name 
of ‘‘ Royal Marine Police.” The constitution and organisation of the Force was 
described, and it will be administered by the Adjutant-General, Royal Marines, 
being attached for record, pay, clothing and discipline to the several Royal Marine 
Divisions. 

REVISED VICTUALLING ALLOWANCES.—Having again been under review “ in 
relation to the further fall that has taken place in the ‘ cost of living’ figures 
generaliy, and more particularly in the prices of foodstuffs,’’ the victualling and 
provision allowances of naval officers and men were reduced as from 1st April 
by an order dated 16th February. Victualling allowances were altered from 
1s. 64d. to 1s. 6d, a day; and provision allowances (officers) from 3s. 6d. a day 
or {56 1os. per annum to 3s. 5d. a day or £55 per annum; while provision allow- 
ances for men, including long leave allowance, were altered from 2s. 8d. to 2s. 7d. 
a day. 


COASTGUARD REDUCTION.—On 28th February, the First Lord stated in Parlia- 
ment that it had been decided that the Coastguard, apart from the very small 
portion of the service carrying out naval duties, should be reconstituted as the 
Coast Watching Force under the Board of Trade, with effect from 1st April, or 
as shortly after that date as was possible. A list of the reduced number of stations 
available for communication with British merchant vessels was issued by the 
Admiralty on 28th March. 


FataLt Misnap.—An explosion took place on March 8th on board the light 
cruiser ‘‘ Coventry,” flagship of the Atlantic Fleet Destroyer Flotillas in Gibraltar 
Harbour. Owing to the fracture of an air pressure pipe, a torpedo was expelled 
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from a torpedo tube and fell among a party of men. An engine-room artificer 
was killed and four others seriously injured, one of whom died subsequently. 

RECRUITING SUSPENSION.—On March gth, the recruiting of officers’ cooks, 
which was resumed on November 6th, 1922, at the rate of eighteen a month, and 
increased to thirty a month in February, was ordered to be suspended. 


Navy War Starr Course.—The date for the commencement of the next 
War Staff Course at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, has been altered to 
September 24th, 1923, and it has also been approved that the minimum age for 
selections shall be raised from 34 to 35. 

CRUISE TO JAPAN.—On March 22nd, Admiral Sir Arthur Leveson, who had 
returned a few weeks earlier from a visit to Manila, left Hong Kong with the China 
Squadron on a cruise into Japanese waters. The ‘‘ Hawkins,” “‘ Diomede’’ and 
“ Durban ”’ arrived at Yokohama on the 28th, and the “ Petersfield ’’ and “ Hoily- 
hock’ at Kobe. The Admiral was presented to the Prince Regent, and a series 
of entertainments was arranged for his officers and men. 


AWARD OF PRIzES.—During March, the Admiralty announced the award 
of the following prizes :—The Beaufort and Wharton Testimonial for 1922 was 
awarded to Sub-Lieutenant T. K. W. Atkinson, R.N. The Shadwell Prize for 1922 
was awarded to Lieutenant R. K. Dickson, R.N., of H.M.S. ‘“ Veronica,’”’ for 
surveys of Port Russell, N.Z., and Avarna and Avitiu Harbours, Raro Tonga, 
Cook Islands. A second prize was awarded to Lieutenant-Commander K. H. L. 
Mackenzie, R.N., for surveys carried out by him off the North-West Coast of Aus- 
tralia, and of Port Davey, Tasmania, whilst in command of H.M.A.S. ‘‘ Geranium.” 
The following officers were awarded prizes on the result of the Naval History 
Essay Competition for 1922 :—Lieutenant C. H. Drage, H.M.S. “ Cardiff,” £50, 
medal and certificate of merit; Lieutenant J. L. F. Hunt, H.M.S. “ Vulcan,” 
£30 and certificate; Lieutenant H. Archdale, H.M.S. ‘“ Excellent,” £10 and certi- 
ficate; and Lieutenant T. R. Beatty, H.M.S. “‘ Magnolia,” £5 and certificate. 


EDUCATIONAL TRAINING.—In a Fleet Order dated March 23rd the Admiralty 
announced that acting sub-lieutenants undergoing the educational course for the 
rank of lieutenant at the R. N. College, Greenwich, who fail toreach the requisite 
standard will resume their studies at the commencement of the next term for a 
further period of one term’s instruction before proceeding to Portsmouth for 
gunnery, torpedo and navigation courses. They will be re-examined at the end of 
this period. The first failure will entail the loss of two months’ time, and a second 
failure will render the officer liable to discharge from the Service. 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA VISITED.—The light cruiser “‘ Dublin,’ Captain Hugh 
S. Shipway, visited Tristan da Cunha during the period under review, arriving on 
March 26th from Simonstown. On her return on April 3rd it was reported that _ 
her visit was extremely opportune owing to the islanders’ heavy losses in cattle 
during the winter, the failure of the potato crop, and the shortage of milk. 


THe First Lorp AF_Loat.—Following his annual inspections of the home 
dockyards and naval establishments, Mr. Amery, accompanied by Rear-Admiral 
C. T. M. Fuller, Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff; Rear-Admiral H. D. R. Watson, 
Naval Secretary; and Lieutenant Colonel H. V. de Satgé, Personal Private Secre- 
tary, left London on March 27th, for a visit to the Atlantic Fleet. Travelling 
overland, the party went on board the “‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’ in Arosa Bay on the 
30th, and the First Lord inspected the units of the Fleet at anchor. He returned 
in the flagship to Portsmouth, arriving on April 3rd. 
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RoyaL Marine AMALGAMATION.—The Parliamentary Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, Commander B. M. Eyres-Monsell, gave, in the House of Commons on 
March 28th, the first official intimation that the “ red” and “ blue ’’ Marines are 
to be amalgamated. As the numbers of Royal Marines have now been reduced 
to under 10,000, he said, as against 18,000 in the years before the war, it is necessary 
in the interests of economy, to reduce the existing numbers of the Royal Marine 
Divisions. It has been decided that the best course to adopt is to amalgamate the 
Royal Marine Artillery and the Royal Marine Light Infantry, and the steps necessary 
to give effect to this decision are now under consideration. As far as can be managed 
neither corps will lose its identity; they will be brought into one corps of Royal 
Marines. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CouRSE ENDED.—With the end of the Lent Term at 
Cambridge on March 27th, the courses of training at the University for junior naval 
officers, instituted in December, 1918, to make up to the officers concerned what 
they had lost by their general education being interfered with by the war, came to 
an end. In his Memorandum on the Estimates, the First Lord expressed thanks 
to the Cambridge authorities for their invaluable help and co-operation, and states 
that the Board are ‘‘ not without hope that it may be possible to maintain, in some 
form or other, the close association of the Royal Navy with Cambridge, to which 
these courses have given rise.” 


FOREIGN NAVIES. 


ARGENTINA. . 

E-xX-GERMAN MINESWEEPERS.—On March 7th, the First Lord, Mr. Amery, 
stated in reply to a question in Parliament that ten ex-German minesweepers were 
sold by the firm of Hugo Stinnes to the Argentine Government in August, 1922. 
All war material and warlike characteristics were removed from these vessels 
and surrendered to the Allies under Article 192 of the Versailles Treaty. They 
were then, in accordance with Article 181 of the Treaty, available for commercial 
use, 

FRANCE. 

New Supmarines.—A telegram from Toulon on January 23rd stated that 
the four new submarines, ‘“‘ Maurice Callot,”’ ‘‘ Henri Fournier,’ ‘‘ Dupetit-Thouars ”’ 
and “ O’Byrne’”’ had completed their trials, and were to be placed in commission 
immediately. These vessels were launched in 1919-21. The “ Callot’”’ is of 930 
tons surface and 1,280 tons submerged displacement, and is armed with one 3°9-in. 
gun, six torpedo tubes, and minelaying equipment. The other three are of 335 
tons surface and 502 tons submerged displacement, and carry one 3-pdr. gun and 
four tubes. 


NAVAL STRENGTH.—On March gth, the Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Mr. Eyres Monsell, gave the following details of French naval strength at present. 
It includes all battleships, cruisers, and light cruisers launched since 1902, and 
flotilla leaders, destroyers and submarines launched since 1907 :—Battleships, 
Dreadnought, 6; pre-Dreadnoughts, 3; battle-cruisers, nil; cruisers, 6; light 
cruisers, 5; flotilla leader, 1; destroyers, 50; submarines, 47; airships, 20; planes 
with service units, 38; planes in training units, 60. 


NAVAL PROGRAMME.—M. Raiberti, Minister of Marine, was stated, in February, 
to have been authorised to prepare a programme for the reconstruction of the 
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French Navy in twenty years, based on the ratification of the Washington agree- 
ments. In the first eight years, six light cruisers, fifteen destroyers, twenty-four 
torpedo boats, and thirty-four submarines will be constructed. The credit of 
2,400,000,000 francs required for this part of the programme will be made up 
of annuities of 300,000,000 francs, by which method the Navy will be maintained 
and a further increase of credits avoided. 


GREECE. 

British Mission To REtTuRN.-—It was officially announced on March 22nd 
that the British Naval Mission to Greece would return almost immediately, the 
Greek Government having decided, for reasons of economy, not to renew the con- 
tract, a clause of which made provision for such discontinuance if the need for 
economy made such a step desirable. The contract was renewed in October, 
1922. According to the British official Navy List for March the Mission included 
eleven officers, headed by Rear-Admiral Aubrey C. H. Smith, C.B., M.V.O. 


ITALY. 


REORGANISATION PLans.—On January 15th it was reported that the Italian 
Council of Ministers had approved the plans for reorganising the Italian Navy 
put forward by the Minister of Marine, Admiral Thaon de Revel. The naval units 
in commission are to be increased, the existing force being considered inadequate. 
Conscripts will in future serve for twenty-eight instead of twenty-four months, 
and the total strength of the personnel will be gradually increased from forty 
to forty-five thousand. In a special despatch on January 26th, the Times 
correspondent at Rome stated that the Italian Navy Department was a convinced 
believer in the contention of Admiral Sir Percy Scott that big craft will be 
useless in future against submarine and air attack, holding that the control of the 
Mediterranean could best be accomplished through the creation of a powerful air 
force. 


SPAIN. 


NEw CrvuIserR.—On January 15th+the new Spanish light cruiser “ Reina 
Victoria Eugenia ”’ was delivered to the Navy at I'errol after satisfactory trials. The 
vessel is one of the series being built in Spain by a firm in which Messrs. Vickers, 
Ltd., are interested technically. She has a displacement of 5,590 tons and a speed 
of 253 knots. The armament consists of nine 6-in. guns, four anti-aircraft 
3-pounders, one 12-pounder field gun, and four machine guns, with four torpedo 
tubes. 


RUSSIA. 


REORGANISATION SCHEMES.—M. Trotsky, the Bolshevist War Minister, has 
been occupied during the recent months in efforts to reorganise the Soviet Fleet. 
He appeared at public meetings in support of recruiting dressed in naval uniform. 
On 8th December it was reported that a school for the training of officers for the 
Red Fleet had been opened at Vladivostok. A further report stated that the 
Moscow Council of Labour and Defence had approved the shipbuilding programme 
submitted to it by the Revolutionary Military Council. The programme provides 
for the building within the next five years of five destroyers, one cruiser, and seven 
submarines for the Baltic Fleet, and four destroyers and ten submarines for the 
Black Sea Fleet. 
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UNITED STATES. 


MANQGUVRES AND TARGET Practice.—In the manceuvres of the United States 
Fleet off Panama during the month of March, which were witnessed by Mr. Denby, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and a Congressional Party, the possibilities of wireless 
control were again demonstrated. ‘The old battleship “ Iowa,” steaming without 
anyone aboard, was steered by radio from Shawmut, several thousand yards away, 
and was attacked by the battleship “ Mississippi.’ The ‘ lowa,” launched in 
1896 and prominently engaged under Admiral Robley D. Evans in the Spanish- 
American War, was sunk on March 22nd, after the Fleet’s target practice. 


New Licut Cruiser.—Captain David C. Hanrahan, U.S.N., on March Ist 
commissioned the new light cruiser ‘‘ Omaha,” the first of her class of ten vessels. 
The ‘‘Omaha”’ carried out her official steaming trials on February 24th in 
Puget Sound with success. With only one half of her boilers in use, and these at 
two-thirds capacity, she made a speed of 27} knots, or sufficient to take her across 
the Atlantic in four days, and it was reported that with all her boilers in use she 
could cover such a distance in three days. She was designed for over 33 knots. 


RESIGNATIONS OF OFFICERS.—On Tebruary 14th, the Navy Department 
notified that all midshipmen must serve for at least three years after graduation 
before resignations to enter other branches of the public service or civil life would 
be accepted. This decision has been rendered necessary by the large number of 
resignations, which, during the previous seven months, had averaged 15 per month 
or 189 a year. ‘The deficiency of line (executive) officers at sea was stated to be 
equal to 20 per cent. of the total required. 





MILITARY NOTES. 





THE ARMY. 


The Prince of Wales’s Volunteers —The King has approved the appointment ot 
the Prince of Wales to be Colonel-in-Chief of the Prince of Wales’s Volunteers 
(South Lancashire). 

Lieut.-General Sir Philip W. Chetwode, Bt., I<.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., took 
up the appointment of General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Aldershot Command, 
on ist April last, in succession to General Sir Thomas L. N. Morland, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., who relinquished that post on grounds of ill-health. 

Lieut.-General Sir Robert D. Whigham, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., has 
succeeded Lieut.-General Sir Philip Chetwode as Adjutant-General to the Forces. 

The following appointments in the Regular Army have been made :—- 

Major-General Sir E. P. Strickland, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., to command the 
2nd Division, with effect from 3rd April last. Major-General Sir Archibald 
Montgomery, K.C.M.G., C.B., to command the Ist Division, with effect from 
4th June next. Major-General Sir R. B. Stephens, to command the 4th Division, 
with effect from 1st November next. Major-General Sir William b. Leishman, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., K.H.P., to be Director-General, Army Medical 
Service, in succession to Lieut.-General Sir T. H. J. C. Goodwin, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
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D.S.O., F.R.C.S., K.N.S., with effect from 29th July next. Major-General T. H. 
Shoubridge, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., as Commandant, Royal Military College, at 
Sandhurst. Major-General G. H. B. Freeth, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., as Major- 
General i/e Administration, Southern Command. Major-General P. G. Grant, C.B., 
C.M.G., as Commandant, School of Military Engineering, Chatham. Major- 
General H. C. Sutton, C.B., C.M.G., as Lieutenant-Governor and Secretary, 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea. Major-General J. W. O’Dowda, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., 
as Major-Genera! in charge of Administration, Eastern Command. Lieut.-General 
Sir Hugh S. Jeudwine, K.C.B., K.B.E., late Royal Artillery, has been appointed 
Colonel Commandant, Royal Artillery, in succession to the late Major-General 
T. B: Tyler, CB. CS. 


ARMISTICE Day OBSERVANCE. 

The King has been graciously pleased to approve that permanent instructions 
be issued to the Army regarding the observance of Armistice Day. The following 
new paragraph will be added to the King’s Regulations :— 

“Each year on the morning of Armistice Day, 11th November, at 11 
o'clock, all troops will stand at attention for two minutes, and all guards 
turn out and present arms.” 


FoRMATION OF CAVALRY DEPOT. 

A central Cavalry Depé6t was formed at Canterbury on 1st February last, and, 
in consequence, the Depdts at Bristol, Scarborough, Newport (Mon.), and Dunbar 
have ceased to exist. 

The provisional peace establishment of the Dep6t comprises 13 officers, 
6 warrant officers and 154 other personnel. 


Six CAVALRY BRIGADEs. 

Two Cavalry Divisions are to be maintained in peace time; these will provide 
four Regular and two Yeomanry brigades. The 1st Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot 
and the 2nd at Tidworth will be under constant training as brigades, while the 
3rd and 4th will be more scattered and embrace the Household Cavalry and Line 
Regiments at various single-unit stations. The 5th Cavalry Brigade will be a 
northern one, mainly consisting of Yorkshire Yeomanry and the Sherwood Rangers, 
with headquarters at York. The 6th Cavalry Brigade will be a Midland formation 
embracing the Yeomen of Warwickshire, Staffordshire and Leicestershire, with 
headquarters at Tenbury. The City of London provides the batteries. 


GENERAL SERVICE MEDAL. 

The King has been graciously pleased to approve of a new medal being struck 
to commemorate- military operations, as notified in Army Orders from time to 
time, otherwise than in East, Central and West Africa, or in India, or on the Indian 
Frontier. The medal will be known as the “ General Service Medal.’”’ In each 
case in which this medal is issued a clasp will be affixed denoting the operation 
for which it is granted. 

The medal, with clasp “ Iraq,’ 


? 


will be granted to all officers and men who :— 


(a) Served at Ramadi, or north of a line drawn east and west through Ramadi 
between 1oth December, 1919, and 13th June, 1920, both dates inclusive; 
or 
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(b) Were present on the establishment of a unit or formation within the 


The medal, with clasp ‘“ Kurdistan,’ 


boundaries of Iraq between 1st July, 1920, and 17th November, 1920, 
both dates inclusive. 


, 


will be granted to all officers and men 


who served :— 


(a) At Kirkuk, or north of a line drawn east and west through Kirkuk, between 


(0) 


(c) At or north of the advance bases near Akra and Amadia respectively, 


The medal, with clasp ‘‘ N. W. Persia,’ 


23rd May, 1919, and 31st July, 1919, both dates inclusive; or 
At Dohok, or north of a line drawn east and west through Dohok, between 
14th July, 1919, and 7th October, 1919, both dates inclusive; or 


between 7th November, 1919, and 6th December, 1919, both dates 
inclusive. 


will be granted to all officers and men 


of ‘‘ Norperforce,” and also to those troops on the Lines of Communication from 
Quraitu, who served west of a line drawn north and south through Teheran between 
1oth August, 1920, and 31st December, 1920, both dates inglusive. 

The medal, with clasp ‘“‘ S. Persia,’’ will be granted to all officers and men 
who served :— \ 


(a) Under the command of Major-General J. A. Douglas, C.M.G., C.I.E., or 


(b 


— 


of Brigadier-General A. M. S. Elsmie, C.M.G., at or in the neighbourhood 
of Bushire between 12th November, 1918, and 22nd June, 1919, both 
dates inclusive; or 

Under the command of Major-General Sir P. Sykes, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., or 
of Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. Orton, at or in the neighbourhood of Bandar 
Abbas, between 12th November, 1918, and 3rd June, 1919, both dates 
inclusive. 


FIELD PUNISHMENT. 


It has been decided to abolish Field Punishment No. 1. 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 


The Army Estimates for the current financial year, which were issued on 
the 12th March last, show a saving of {10,300,000 as compared with the figures 
for the financial year just ended. This year’s Estimates total {£52,000,000, as 
compared with £62,300,000. 





The following table shows at a glance some of the principal “‘ cuts’ in the 
new Estimates as compared with the figures for the current financial year :— 
1923-24. Decrease. 
Total Estimates ... i wikis ses «+» £52,000,000 £10,300,000 
Number of Men ... aos ea aoe bee 170,800 44,200 
Cost of Standing Army ... eee _— vie. 20j1L 32,000 7,219,300 
Territorials and Reserves eas és nag 7,200,000 883,000 
Education, Hospitals, Dep6éts, &c,. oe eae 7,416,000 1,795,000 
War Office, Staff of Commands, &c. ... nat 2,691,000 664,500 
Terminal and Misc. Charges and Receipts... 1,982,000 4,837,100 


The number of men includes 10,500 Indian troops employed by the Air 
Ministry in Iraq, with which the War Office is not concerned, but which are for 
technical reasons borne on the Army Vote for numbers. 
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Half Pay, Retired Pay, Pensions, and Civil Superannuation are estimated to 
cost £7,518,000, a drop of £1,099,200. 


Figures for Three Years. 


The Secretary for War, in a Memorandum which accompanies the Estimates, 
gives the following comparisons with the totals of the two previous years :— 














1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 
ik £ £ 
Current effective charges... .-. 62,690,700 46,682,800 40,894,000 
Non-effective charges Re .-- 6,777,700 8,617,200 7,518,000 
Total current charges ... ..- 69,468,400 55,300,000 48,412,000 
Terminal charges of the war ..» 12,625,600 7,000,000 3,588,000 
Total of Estimates bee .-. 82,094,000 62,300,000 52,000,000 


The strength at the commencement of the financial year is expected to be 
some 12,000 short of the Establishment. This is not due to aiy failure in recruiting, 
which has been very good in the past year, but to the fact that to fill the ranks 
of the Regular Army after the general demobilisation, large numbers of men who 
had seen service in the war were re-enlisted for short engagements whith are about 
to expire. In effecting the reduction of the Army during the past year, many of 
these short-service men have already been discharged, so that the men in the ranks 
in the coming year will consist in the main of recruits taken since 1918 for normal 
periods of service. 

The reduction in the strength of the Army has not been accompanied by any 
reduction in the number of Regular officers, in view of the far more elaborate 
training now required by the soldier and of the necessity for preserving the power 
of expansion. The annual supply of Cadets required is, therefore, at least as great 
as before the war, and a falling off in the number of candidates for entry to the 
Cadet colleges, though due (it may be hoped) to temporary causes, gives rise to 
some anxiety. A Committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Haldane, is inquiring 
into various questions connected with the entry and education of cadets. 

After careful consideration of the future requirements of the Regular infantry 
for drafts and reinforcements in the field during the first few months of war, the 
Secretary for War has come to the conclusion that an Infantry Militia (Special 
Reserve) would no longer justify its cost under present financial conditions; and 
accordingly no provision is made in the Estimates for reinstituting such a Militia. 
But the technical arms of the Service, which modern war has brought into increased 
prominence, are less well situated as regards men, and for these a Militia is required, 
over and above the technical units which form part of the Territorial Army of 
expansion. A scheme for providing this technical Militia is being worked out, and 
£350,000 has been provided for its inception 1n 1923-24. 

During the past year it has been found possible to begin raising Territorial 
Air Defence formations, and at the present time there are in existence two 
air defence brigades, each consisting of two artillery brigades, an engineer 
battalion, and a signal company. In the Estimates of 1914-15 a scheme of 
bounties to men of all Arms of the Territorial Force had been projected, to 
encourage men to make themselves efficient. On the reconstitution of the Force 
this scheme was further devcloped, so as to enable a trained man to earn a bounty 
of £5 and a recruit £4 per annum; but for reasons of economy it has been necessary 
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to reduce these rates to £3 and £2 Ios. respectively. A reserve of officers has been 
formed, and at present has a strength of some 4,000. It has not yet been possible 
to recommence the formation of a reserve for other ranks. 

Satisfaction is expressed by the Secretary for War that the Officers’ Training 
Corps is in full swing again. On ist October the number of cadets serving was 
2,822 in the Senior Division, and 32,233 in the Junior Division. 

Trials which have been carried out during the past year with the new type of 
light tank are nearing completion, and it is hoped that orders will be placed for 
the manufacture and delivery in 1923-24 of sufficient to equip a tank battalion, 
together with the necessary reserves, &c. 

The numbers of the Army on the Rhine are placed at 10,931, the estimated cost 
for maintenance in 1923-4 being £1,888,000, 

As the result of war experience, and in view of the progressive displacement 
of the horse, it has been decided that the divisional trains of the Army in the field 
shall be completely mechanicalised, and the number of animals maintained in the 
Army shows a decrease of over five thousand. 


THE BRITANNIA TROPHY. 


It is announced in an Army Order that the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, on behalf of the officers and men of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, 
have presented to the Army Council a trophy for team competition with the service 
rifle for teams from the Regular Army. 

The trophy consists of a silver replica of the Nelson Column, 3 ft. 6 in. in height, 
on an oak base. It has been designated ‘‘ The Britannia Trophy.” 

The Army Rifle Association is charged with the custody of the trophy, the 
drawing up of the conditions of the competition, and the conduct of the compe- 
tition. 

The first competition will be held during the Bisley Meeting of the Army Rifle 


Association in 1923. 


New DISTINCTION FOR KING’S AFRICAN RIFLES. 


The King has approved of the King’s African Rifles being permitted to bear the 
distinction “ Somaliland, 1901-1904 ”’ upon their regimental Colours in recognition 
of services rendered in Somaliland during those years. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


New Director-General.—It is officially announced that Lieutenant-General 
Sir Hugh S. Jeudwine, K.C.B., will become Director-General of the Territorial 
Army, in succession to Lieutenant-General Sir Noel Birch, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
appointed Master-General of the Ordnance, with effect from 1st October next. 

New Divisional Commanders.—The following Majors-General have been 
appointed to the Commands of Territorial Divisions which fall vacant in the course 
of the present year :— 

Major-General Sir G. P. T. Feilding, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G., D.S.O., General 
Officer Commanding, 56th (1st London) Division. Major-General Sir W. Thwaites, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., General Officer Commanding, 47th (2nd London) Division. Major- 
General Sir P. P. de B. Radcliffe, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., General Officer Com- 
manding, 48th (The South Midland) Division. Major-General Sir H. W. Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G., C.L., C.V.O., General Officer Commanding, 44th (The Home Counties) 
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Division. Major-General A. A. Kennedy, C.B., C.M.G., General Officer Commanding, 
49th (The West Riding) Division. Major-General A. B. Ritchie, C.B., C.M.G., 
General Officer Commanding, 51st (The Highland) Division. Major-General H. 
L. Reed, C.B., C.M.G., General Officer Commanding, 54th (The East Anglian) 
Division. Major-General C. C. Van Straubenzee, C.B., C.M.G., General Officer 
Commanding, 46th (The North Midland) Division. Major-General T. O. Marden, 
C.B., C.M.G., General Officer Commanding, 53rd (The Welsh) Division. Major- 
General A. Solly-Flood, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., General Officer Commanding, 42nd 
(The East Lancashire) Division. Major-General J. Duncan, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
General Officer Commanding, 52nd (The Lowland) Division. Major-General F. 
A. Dudgeon, C.B., General Officer Commanding, 50th (The Northumbrian) 
Division. 
TERRITORIAL RECRUITING. 

The official returns of recruiting for the Territorial Army, just published, 
show that during March 4,687 men were finally approved for service and that the 
number enlisted since October 1 last was 16,190. The Western Command, which 
includes the East and West Lancashire Divisions and the Welsh Division, heads 
the list for the six months with a total of 3,346, and the Northern Command, 
including the Northumbrian, West Riding, and North Midland Divisions, comes 
second with 2,821. 

The total Territorial strength is now 137,811 all ranks, an increase of 3,749 
during the past six months, in spite of the loss of several thousands of men who 
had enlisted for short periods of service. 


INDIA. 


The following appointments are announced by the War Office :— 


Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. Kirkpatrick, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., as General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief, Western Command, India. 

Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C.B., as Deputy Quartermaster- 
General, Headquarters, the Army in India. 

Major-General A. E. Wardrop, as General Officer Commanding, Lahore 
District, India. 


INDIAN ARMY CHANGES. 


Royal Sanction—The King has sanctioned the Indianisation of the eight 
regiments selected by Lord Rawlinson. They are as follows: The 7th and 16th 
Light Cavalry, the 21st Madras Pioneers, the 4th Battalion 19th Hyderabad 
Regiment, the 5th (Royal) Battalion 5th Mahratta Light Infantry, the 1st Battalion 
7th Rajputs, the 1st Battalion 14th Punjab Regiment, and the 2nd Battalion 
Ist Punjab Regiment. 

Further details of the scheme for the ultimate complete officering by Indians of 
the above eight units of the Indian Army, show that many officers now holding 
King’s commissions cannot come under the scheme, since they received commissions 
at an age much greater than the normal age for a career such as is contemplated. 
Reliance has to be placed mainly on those Indian officers, such as Sandhurst cadets, 
who have obtained their first commission at approximately the same age as a 
British Officer. Of this class there are already twenty-one in the Army. 

Eight of these officers will be transferred at once as company or squadron 
officers, one to each of the eight selected units. Next vear another batch of eight 
Indian officers will be similarly transferred, and again in 1925. But in that year 
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the officers already available will be completely absorbed, and the numbers will 
in fact have to be made up by young Indians who have in the meantime qualified 
at Sandhurst. Under this plan, at the beginning of 1927 all squadron or company 
officers with the eight units will be Indians. The senior of these in each case 
will be about 29 years of age and will have about six years’ service. The nature of 
the further steps will necessarily depend on the developments which have taken 


place in the interval. 


NEAR EAST. 


The Lausanne Conference failed on the 4th February last. It was hoped 
that the Conference was about to be brought to a satisfactory conclusion, but the 
Turks suddenly and at the last moment, when the several delegates were prepared 
and waiting to sign, proposed an alternative scheme for the Judicial régime which 
the Allies found quite inacceptable. Pourparlers are still proceeding, and at the 
time of going to press an agreement had been come to for the early resumption 
of the sittings of the Conference at Lausanne. In the meanwhile the Allied Forces 
are remaining in and around Constantinople and the Dardanelles until a settle- 
ment with the Turks has been arrived at. 


FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND THE RUHR. 


In earnest of their resolve not to allow the passive resistance in the Ruhr 
which was being displayed by the Germans, the French moved further eastwards on 
the 16th January last, and occupied the rich mineral region of Dortmund, so as 
to effectively supervise the Germans’ coal output. Some 60,000 French and 
Belgian troops were then in the Ruhr, and controlled all communications by rail 
and water between that district and the rest of Germany. In view of the German 
default in regard to reparations due to the Allies, the French proceeded to take 
pledges in the form of coal tax, customs receipts, and the exploitation of forests, 
and, in order to maintain the effective working of the railways, which the Germans 
tried to dislocate by means of strikes, the French sent 4,000 trained railwaymen 
into the district. Heavy fines were imposed by Court Martial at Mayence on six 
German coal magnates for refusing to deliver coal, and, following upon this Court 
Martial, the French troops had to quell some disorders at Mayence and Essen. 
On 31st January, Martial Law with due military rigour was imposed upon the 
Ruhr, and a curfew order issued, together with drastic rules for the preservation 
of order. The Customs were seized and the transport of all coal from the Ruhr 
to unoccupied Germany was cut off. On 4th February, as a reprisal for the 
stoppage by the Germans of the Paris-Bucharest and the Paris-Prague expresses 
-—on the plea of shortage of coal—the French occupied Appenweier and Offenburg 
in Baden, with a considerable force of Cavalry, Infantry, and Tanks; this 
is an extension of the Strasbourg Bridgehead. On 8th February, Solingen, the 
great steel industry centre of Germany, was encircled by the French, and large 
quantities of coal were then sent by rail and canal to France and Belgium. Owing, 
however, to the continued resistance on the part of the Germans, the French and 
Belgians steadily extended their occupation. On 22nd February the entry of 
German Ministers into the Ruhr was forbidden. Important points on the right 
bank of the Rhine were occupied, thus bringing the Cologne-Mayence railway under 
French control, and completing the Customs barrier, whilst a portion of the Greven- 
broich-Diiren railway line, lying in the British zone, was har:ded over to the French, 
thus materially facilitating the transport of troops and material between France 
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and the Ruhr. The German Police, too, in these occupied areas, were duly replaced 
by French and Belgians. As the German opposition continued, so did the French 
and Belgian occupation become the more definite, the French being resolved to 
pursue the Ruhr policy until success is achieved. On March 24th the French and 
Belgian troops in the Ruhr amounted to 90,000, to which must be added some 10,000 
French mobilised railwaymen. Early last month a serious affray occurred at 
Krupp’s Works, Essen, when a smatl party of French soldiers was attacked by 
a mob of workmen and obliged to fire upon the crowd in self-defence, killing eleven 
Germans and wounding many more. 


FRANCE. 


PEACE ARMY OF 659,000. 


Retention of the 1921 Class.—In an important speech in the Senate on the Army 
Bill fixing the period of compulsory service at eighteen months, the Minister of 
War said that the aim of the Government was to provide France with an Army 
adequate to her policy. The policy of France was a policy of security and repara- 
tions. France was hungry for peace, but to be pacific was not sufficient to prevent 
wars. They must be in a position to prevent warlike tendencies of others from 
manifesting themselves. The Minister further explained that the decision to retain 
the Class of 1921 with the Colours for some weeks beyond the date upon which in 
the ordinary course it would have been liberated, points out that the measure is 
a logical outcome of the Ruhr situation. It was originally intended that the class 
should be discharged on 5th April this year. This would mean, however, that 
only one class, that of 1922, would be left with the Colours. The class of 1923 
is being called up in two contingents, viz., in April, 1922, and during this Spring. 
These youngsters, however, could not be counted as soldiers for practical purposes 
during their first days of service, and the Minister contends fairly that while half 
the 1923 class will be in barracks, he cannot count upon it immediately to refill 
the cadres of the armies of occupation on the Rhine and in the Ruhr. If 
the 1921 men were released en bloc it is clear that the units serving in Germany 
would have to be depleted below the safety point, and the Government has 
accordingly decided to keep the bulk of them with the Colours for a further two 
months, by which time it will be able to replace them with 1923 men, who will 
have had at least two months’ intensive training. The class is to be discharged 
in three sections. The scheme for reorganisation of the Army in accordance with 
the reduction of the term provides for a total peace strength of 659,000 men, 
comprising 456,000 Frenchmen (including colonial troops who are recruited by 
enlistment for long periods), 91,000 North African troops, 98,000 natives supplied 
by other colonies of France in Africa and Asia. Two hundred and three thousand 
are required for external service, that is, in the colonies, Syria, and the Sarre. 
The remainder will garrison France and furnish the Rhine and Ruhr Armies. 
Battalions, regiments, and divisions are to conform to three types—the normal, 
the reinforced and the mixed. A normal regiment of white infantry will consist 
of 1,600 men, or 500 per battalion after the deduction of one hundred for regimental 
services. A reinforced regiment will number 2,200 men, and the strength of all 
native regiments is fixed at 2,500, of whom 500 will always be whites. One white 
and two native regiments will make up a mixed division. The strength of a white 
normal division is fixed at 8,o00, that of a mixed division at 9,000. Twenty normal, 
three reinforced, and nine mixed divisions are contemplated, with a total strength 
of 244,000. These figures apply only to infantry, and are to be regarded as the 
maxima, which will rarely be attained in times of peace. These divisions will 
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form the Home and Rhine Armies. There will be in addition 163,000 men of 
various arms in France not incorporated in divisions, and some 50,000 belonging 
to various auxiliary services of all kinds. 


ITALY. 


Italy has adopted the Army Council method of Army government, and with 
an 18 months’ conscription term. There will be less Cavalry and more Infantry, 
the latter being armed with light guns. The engineers will be more numerous. 
These alterations are made to suit the mountainous country over which Italian 
troops have to work. 


GERMANY. 


The Artillery of the new German Army consists of the artillery for its seven 
Infantry and three Cavalry Divisions. It comprises 204 guns, 77 mm. calibre, 
and 84 howitzers, 105 mm. calibre. 


UNITED STATES. 


The American Army of Occupation left the Rhine on 24th January last, on 
its return to the United States. 


SWITZERLAND. . 


The artillery of the nine élite divisions will consist of 72 batteries of 7°5 cm. 
guns and 12 batteries of 12 cm. howitzers, the Army artillery of 8 batteries of 
15 cm. howitzers and 16 batteries of 12cm. guns. This organisation leaves 
10 batteries of 12 cm. guns of the mobile fortress artillery for attachment to corps 
or divisions as required. This gives an average of 5°83 gums (nearly 14 batteries) 
per battalion. Apart from this the four mountain infantry brigades are each to 
be provided with three batteries of mobile fortress artillery (partly 7°5 cm. guns 
and partly 12 cm. howitzers). 


POLAND, ESTHONIA, LATVIA, FINLAND, AND LITHUANIA. 


The Polish Army is 250,000 strong. This is less than 1 per cent. of the 
inhabitants of the country. The organisation has now been remodelled on the 
French system, with the assistance of the French military mission, and the 
Army can be raised to a war footing of half a million by calling up the reserves. 
Esthonia keeps 17,000 men under arms, Latvia 10,000, and Finland 30,000. In 
Lithuania, Army organisation is based upon the principles of a standing army; 
the strength in peace time is about 50,000 men—i.e., four infantry divisions of 
three regiments each, one cavalry division of four regiments, two frontier 
regiments, and units of sanitation, aviation, artillery, and engineers not entering 
into the composition of the divisions. In each infantry division are seven 
batteries, including four light, two howitzers, and one heavy, also a group of 
heavy mortars, an engineering battalion, and wireless station. There is a group 
of light mortars with each infantry regiment. All Lithuanian citizens up to the 
age of 45 are mobilised. Terms of service—two years in infantry and auxiliary 
units, and three years in special units. Service in the Army Reserve is up to 
the age of 35, and in the Defence Force up to 45. 


Aag 
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RUSSIA. 
THE Rep ARMy. 


The Red Army has been reduced to 600,000 men, but the Soviet Government 
has taken steps to put an army in the field strong enough to repel all attacks. 
Numerous reserve troops, trained in four years of war, are at the disposal of the 
Soviet Government, so that a powerful military force could be mobilised at short 
notice. The material is reported to be excellent, and all that is needed is able and 
resolute leadership. The Army is very short of efficient officers, however, and an 
elaborate scheme of courses has been devised to overcome the defect. There are 
infantry commanders’ courses at Petrograd, Peterhof, Kronstadt and Pskoff, 
lasting a year; the Smolny course for infantry, machine-gun, cavalry, and artillery 
commanders in the units under the orders of the Petrograd Executive Committee, 
lasting also a year; the heavy and coast artillery commanders’ school at Petrograd, 
a four years’ course; the heavy artillery school at Kronstadt, an 18 months’ 
course; and the technical artillery school at Petrograd, a five years’ course. 

According to trustworthy secret official Soviet information, the Red forces 
on the Bessarabian (Roumanian) frontier are composed of the newly-formed 
2nd Cavalry Corps (consisting of two divisions), also of one division of the Ist 
Cavalry Corps, the 15th, 24th, and 51st Infantry Divisions, and the 2nd and 3rd 
Frontier Divisions, altogether eight divisions, each division averaging 8,000 men, 
stated The Times Riga correspondent on 12th January. In Caucasia the Red 
forces consist of three Caucasian Infantry Divisions, one Caucasian Cavalry Brigade, 
one Azerbaijan, one Georgian, and one Armenian national division—altogether six 


divisions and one brigade. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA. 
Progress is being made with the building up of the Army. In case of war, 
21 divisions are immediately available for service. Special importance is attached 
to the aerial arm, which is under French direction. 


ROUMANIA. 
The Army estimates for 1922-23 provide for a peace strength of 192,000 men. 
Roumania and Jugoslavia concluded a military convention on 22nd January, 
1922, which completed the encirclement of Hungary. 


TURKEY. 

Three classes of recruits, representing 50,000 men, have been called up for 
military service in “ the newly occupied vilayets,’’ which is taken to mean Smyrna 
and its hinterland, but may also include Thrace, where Rafet Pasha is displaying 
considerable organising activity. It is understood that the Turks intend to 
introduce a law permitting exemption from military service on payment of a tax. 
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Interest during the past quarter has centred mainly on the presentation of 
the 1923-24 Estimates to Parliament. Public interest in the Services is invariably 
awakened at this time when the drain on their pockets is in question, and there 
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has been the usual outcry from certain quarters for a ruthless reduction all round 
by those who do not regard the Services as a necessary insurance. 

The general trend of public opinion, however, is beginning to realise that 
expenditure on the Flying Service will have to be increased rather than reduced 
in the near future, though this increase will enable considerable reductions to 
be effected in the older Services, and the drain on the National Exchequer on 
the whole to be reduced. 

Beyond the estimates and the publication of details of service in the Royal 
Air Force Reserve, nothing of outstanding interest has occurred. The situation 
at Constantinople remains quiet, and little of importance has happened in Iraq, 
though in both these areas the uncertain Turkish attitude has entailed keeping 
our forces at full strength in order to be ready for emergencies. 

In India operations have been carried out continuously on a small scale. 
The air route between Cairo and Baghdad has been maintained without 
interruption. At home the normal training and co-operation with the other 
services has been carried out. The formation of the new Home Defence Squadrons 
is proceeding. Seven new squadrons will be formed during the current 
financial year. 

The first course at the Staff College, Andover, terminated on the 29th March. 
The second course commences on the 1st May, and will include 20 Air Force, 
2 Naval, 2 Army, 1 Canadian, and 1 Australian officers. In February 23 Flight 
Cadets joined the College at Cranwell for a two years’ course of training. Five 
officers have passed the first long course at the Armament and Gunnery School, 
Eastchurch. There are at present 181 officers and 67 airmen undergoing “ ab 
initio’ flying training in Air Force Flying Training Schools. In future there 
will be three courses per annum at the School of Army Co-operation, Old Sarum, 
each course lasting three months. There will be 20 Air Force and 10 Army officers 


in each course. 


IRAQ. 

No operations of importance have taken place since the last report. The 
Turkish situation has necessitated certain movements of forces as a precautionary 
measure. The attitude of Sheik Mahmoud, who was put in charge of the local 
administration at Sulaimania, has caused considerable unrest in Southern 
Kurdistan, and has called for operations on a small scale. There is no doubt 
that he has been playing a double game and trying to gain time pending a 
settlement of the situation between Turkey and England. Captured documents 
show that he was trying to collect discontented tribes, and intended, with the 
assistance of Turkish irregulars, to attack Erbil and Keui Sandjak. He was told 
to come in and explain his conduct, and refused. His headquarters at Sulaimania 
were bombed and he left with a force of 400 rifles. Various villages which gave 
him shelter have since been bombed, and he cannot be gaining popularity as the 
aerial action follows him wherever he goes. His brother, Sheik Qadir, left for 
Baghdad with a deputation from Sulaimania, and it is hoped that some general 
settlement will be arrived at with them, which, without violating our promises 
to the Kurds, will place Kurdish areas in varying degrees of loose subordination 
to the Iraq Government. A show of force is now being made in this area. 

With the exception of unrest caused by the much delayed settlement with 
Turkey, the whole country has been peaceful. Large numbers of messages have 
been received in Baghdad concerning the retention of Mosul in Iraq. These 
messages show that the whole country is practically unanimous on this necessity 
for Mosul being within Iraq boundaries. A movement by air of two companies 
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of Indian infantry was carried out on the 21st and the morning of the 22nd 
February. The total strength moved was 307, all ranks being on full service 
scale, with Lewis guns and thirty thousand rounds of S.A.A. The road was 
impassable and troops were emplaned at rail head. 


INDIA. 


The operations in Waziristan have been more or less continuous since the 
17th December, and have been composed chiefly of bombing and machine gunning 
hostile tribes, with a certain amount of co-operation with ground forces from 
time to time. The general effect of the bombing has been considerable, and 
Mahsuds who have been dealt with by air action alone have asked for terms. 
Intelligence reports from Afghanistan show that over 1,000 Mahsud families have 
filed over the border from the effects of the bombardment. 

It was unfortunate that these operations had to be started at a time when 
Sir John Salmond’s recommendations had not yet been able to be carried out 
fully. Only two squadrons were available in full strength, instead of six as 
recommended, so that continuous and intensive bombing could not be undertaken. 

Two aeroplanes have been compelled to land in hostile country during these 
operations, the first landing on the 21st January in the Dara Toi. The machine 
landed and crashed on a rocky hillside about 20 yards from some houses, one mile 
east of Mandesh. Both pilot and observer were unhurt. Five or six old women 
came out and threatened them with knives, but two youths arrived and kept 
them off, and eventually a young woman led them to a cave. The next arrival 
was Malik Awali, who guarded the entrance of the cave, outside of which there 
assembled a crowd of some 40 tribesmen, shouting and waving knives. Eventually 
the pilot and observer were taken to a house where they were barricaded in against 
the hostile demonstration. Two outlaws, Nala and Rakhmen Din, were with 
them, and also the young woman, who cooked their food and rendered them every 
assistance. Meanwhile, the other machines were bombing in the vicinity, and the 
pilot was dragged out several times, the observer, however, being unmolested. 
Later they were visited by a fine looking Pathan, who appears to have been Musa 
Khan himself. He was accompanied by a Punjabi who spoke very good English. 
Musa Khan shook hands with them both, but said nothing. Later in the evening 
they were moved to a tower belonging to Surat Khan, where they were visited by 
several Maliks. On the evening of the 24th February they heard they were to 
be taken to Ladha. They started at about 2000 hours, escorted by 25 men. 
They were disguised as Mahsuds and great precautions were taken against attack. 
On their way, as there was brilliant moonlight, they were able to observe the 
effects of the bombing on the villages through which they passed. About one 
house in eight appeared to be badly damaged or destroyed. They were handed 
over to the Officer Commanding Ladha at 2000 hours on the 25th February. 

The second machine to land in hostile country was on a raid over the Jalal 
Khel country. The pilot landed in the Lilang Algad. They were taken prisoner 
and stripped of their clothing, and were knocked about and in considerable 
danger for some hours; but eventually their clothes were returned to them and 
from then on they were well treated. Their release was eventually effected after 
they had been prisoners for three weeks, and they were returned safely. 

The military programme of the ground forces has so far been carried out 
without any very serious opposition. Many of the tribes have asked for 
terms from the Government, and the general situation in Waziristan appears 


more promising. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, 


No operations have been necessary in this area, other than routine recon- 
naissances of neutral zones. There has been a fair amount of training carried 
out, including co-operation with the Navy and the Army. The two airmen who 
were in the hands of the Turks, through having landed beyond the neutral zone 
in bad weather, were released at Smyrna on the 5th March. 

There is nothing to report from any other areas in the Near East. 


CAIRO—BAGHDAD AIR MAIL, 


The aerial mail between Cairo and Baghdad continues to operate with 
regularity, saving a matter of some 14 days over the ordinary postal route. The 
amount of mail carried has risen from some fifty letters in September, 1921, to an 
average of over two thousand per trip in each direction; in fact the entire official 
and almost the entire unofficial communication is carried by means of the air 
route. 

A petrol dump has been established half way across the desert at landing 
ground V, and is kept supplied by special aircraft. The establishment of this dump 
obviates the possibility of forced landings by aircraft in the desert owing to petrol 
shortage. 

The value of the air route is not, however, confined to its mail-carrying 
advantages. It was initiated originally, and is primarily maintained, as a method 
of training pilots in long distance flying. As such, it offers advantages which it 
would be difficult to find elsewhere. 


MALTA. 


On January 16th, His Excellency, the Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
Malta, formally opened the new Aerodrome which has been constructed at Hal 
Far, on the south side of the island. 

Hal Far is two miles from Calafrana, where there is a Naval Torpedo Depot 
and Seaplane Station, from which aeroplanes are embarked in H.M. ships. 

The aerodrome is intended for the use of aeroplanes co-operating with the 
ships of the Mediterranean Fleet and Garrison, and the training of troops in the 
Command in working with aircraft. It will also have a future value in connection 
with civil aviation and communication between Europe and Egypt. 

In order to protect the surface of the aerodrome from heavy rains, part of the 
surplus rock was utilised in forming a bank on the southern and western boundaries, 
to divert the water into the natural water channels. 

The surface is described as excellent and the drainage good. 

The construction of the aerodrome employed between two to three hundred 
men for about two years, and cost £14,800. 

The excavation disclosed some sites of buildings of antiquarian interest, and a 
few ancient coins, which were passed to the Malta Museum. 


NAVAL Co-OPERATION. 


H.M.S. “ Argus” was available for experimental and training work for the 
Air Force units working with the Navy for a period of about a month before 
proceeding to join the Atlantic Fleet for exercises during the Spring cruise. In 
spite of unfavourable weather much useful work was carried out. 

In the Mediterranean command the Constantinople area remains the centre 
of activity. At the time of the Smyrna incident a seaplane from H.M.S. ‘‘ Pegasus ”’ 
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accompanied H.M.S. ‘‘ Curacao ”’ to Smyrna, carried out a reconnaissance, landing 
afterwards alongside H.M.S. “ Resolution,” and was hoisted aboard. Seaplanes 
from H.M.S. “ Ark Royal” carried out patrols and exercises in the Black Sea. 
During an exercise flight from Malta a flying boat had a forced landing in a rough 


sea. After being in the water for three hours the attention of a passing steamer 


was attracted, and after great difficulty, owing to the rough sea, the crew of the 
flying boat were picked up and conveyed to Algiers, the destination of the ship. 
Owing to damage caused to the flying boat whilst afloat she was taking in water 
faster than it could be baled out, and as salving or towing was out of the question 
she was rammed by the ship and sunk, as she constituted a danger to navigation. 


APPOINTMENT OF “‘ AXED ”’ OFFICERS TO SHORT SERVICE COMMISSIONS. 


A communique has been issued to the Press giving details of the above scheme 
and a number of applications have been received.. With the consent of the Treasury 
and the India Office, this scheme has been expanded to include surplus officers 
of the Indian Army who have retired. 


SECONDMENT OF SURPLUS INDIAN ARMY OFFICERS. 


The Government of India have offered to re-absorb into the Indian Army on 
completion of their period of secondment to the Royal Air Force, 50 per cent. 
of the officers now being selected in India in consultation with the A.O.C., India. 
Since the officers in question are all surplus to the existing requirements of the 
Indian Army, the offer of the Indian Government is a very satisfactory one. 


RoyaLt CANADIAN AIR FORCE. 
An application for the grant of the title “‘ Royal ’’ to the Canadian Air Force 
has been approved by His Majesty. 


AtrR ESTIMATES. 


The Air Force Estimates for 1923-24 were presented to Parliament by Sir 
Samuel Hoare, on Wednesday, March 14th. The gross total for this year is 
£18,605,000, and the net total is £12,011,000, representing a net increase over last 
year’s total of £1,116,o00. This increase is due to the scheme for expansion for 
Home defence already sanctioned, and also to additions to the strength of Air 
Force units allocated for co-operation with the Navy in consequence of the impending 
completion of new aircraft carriers. These two causes together would, in fact, 
have resulted in a considerably greater increase, had they not been offset by sub- 
stantial economies on three existing services. 

The scheme of expansion for Home Defence involves the formation of 15 
new squadrons. This number will not be reached until April 1925, and only seven 
will be formed, either completely or in part, during the financial year 1923-24. A 
proportion, however, of the initial expenditure on equipment and accommodation 
for the other eight squadrons wiil be incurred in the coming financial year, the 
annual liability for capital and maintenance being thus kept at an approximately 
even level. The addition to the strengths of the air units working with the Navy 
amounts to the equivalent of about three squadrons, and will take full effect in 
1923-24. 

The increase on the total net estimates is almost wholly accounted for by the 
increase on the vote for technical equipment. The war stocks upon which the Air 
Force has been living to a large extent since the Armistice are now becoming ex- 
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hausted, and an increase in the cost of maintaining existing squadrons is, therefore, 
inevitable. The greater part of the increased provision is, however, required for 
equipment for the new squadrons. The demand coincides with the maturing 
of a number of new types, which have passed through the various stages of design 
and experiment in the last few years, and are shortly about to be put into production. 

The orders which the Air Ministry will place with the aircraft industry during 
the forthcoming year will be substantially greater than in recent years. The in- 
dustry has been passing through very lean times, and the paramount claims of 
national economy have made it very difficult for the Air Ministry to give it the assis- 
tance which its value to the State might have seemed to justify. There is every 
reason to anticipate that from now on the orders placed by the Air Ministry in the 
ordinary course and on a strict estimate of requirements will be sufficient to maintain 
an adequate number of firms on a sound and stable basis. 

Design and research are being continued in the development of existing, and 
the evolution of new types, both civil and Service. The money provision for this 
purpose is approximately the same as last year. 

The strength of the Air Force in the Middle East for which provision is made 
in the two years is approximately the same; the reduction which it had been 
hoped to effect by this time in the ground forces has not yet matured. Owing to the 
delay which has occurred in the settlement with Turkey, the provision for the current 
year has proved insufficient. It is still not possible to reduce the provision for 
next year to the extent which was intended; a satisfactory settlement would lead 


to a progressive reduction. 


. 


RESERVE OF AIR FORCE OFFICERS, 

In addition to officers and airmen now serving in the regular Air Force who may, 
from time to time, be transferred to reserve in accordance with the regulations, 
and their conditions of service, vacancies exist for the following :— 

Officers for flying duties—Class ‘‘ A.’’—(a) Officers who, by their conditions of 
entry into the Royal Flying Corps or Royal Naval Air Service have a period of 
service in the Reserve to complete. Such officers, if selected for appointments 
to the Reserve of Air Force Officers, will come under the regulations for the R.A.F. 
Reserve in all respects from the date of their appointments to that Reserve, from 
which date their previous conditions of service will cease to have effect. 

(6) Other officers who served as pilots in the R.F.C., R.N.A.S., and/or R.A.F, 
during the Great War and who have since returned to civil life. 

Class A.A.—Gentlemen qualified as civilian pilots who have not previously held 
any commission in the R.F.C., R.N.A.S., or R.A.F. 

Officers for technical duties—The following are the branches in which vacancies 
exist :— 

(a) Engines and rigging. 

(6) Wireless telegraphy and signals. 
(c) Photography. 

(@) Armament. 

(e) Airships and balloons. 

(f) Stores. 

(g) Miscellaneous. 

Applications may be submitted for entry into :— 

Class B.—By officers who returned to civil life after service in one of the above 
Technical branches of the R.F.C., R.N.A.S., or R.A.F. during the Great War. 
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Class B.B.—By gentlemen who possess the necessary technical qualifications 
for one of the above branches, but have not previously held a commission in the 
R.F.C., R.N.A.S., or R.A.F. 


Period of enrolment. 


Classes A. and A.A.—The initial period of enrolment will be for a minimum of 
three and a maximum of five years. 


Class B.—The initial period of enrolment will be for four years. 
Class B.B.—The initial period of enrolment will be for a minimum of three 
and a maximum of five years. 


Age limits—Candidates for Classes A. and A.A. must, as a general rule, be 


under 31 years of age, but the Air Council reserve the right to give special con- 
sideration to candidates above this age. 


Officers will not be permitted to serve beyond the following age limits according 
to the class of the Reserve :— 


Classes A. Classes B. 


ak. ae. 
Pilot Officers, Flying Officers and Flight 
Lieutenants... we mp ee 40 45 
Squadron Leaders aoa as age 45 45 50 
Wing Commanders cod Se ye 48 48 


Subject to these age limits, re-enrolment and transfer to another class of the 
Reserve may be permitted at the discretion of the Air Council. 


Liabilities —Officers of the Reserve of Air Force officers will be liable to be 
called up for Air Force service at home or abroad at a time of imminent national 
danger or of great emergency when the R.A.F. Reserve is called out. They will 
also be required to undergo the training and to pass the tests of efficiency laid 
down for their class and rank. 


Pay, etc.—Generally speaking, officers of the Reserve when called up for ser- 
vice or carrying out re-qualifying courses or training, will receive the same pay 
and allowances as officers of the same rank and branch of the Royal Air Force. 
For the purpose of allowances, however, they will all be treated as unmarried officers 
whilst undergoing training or courses. A small annual retainer is paid. 


FRANCE. 
Army Arr SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


The budget proposals for the Army Air Service contain some interesting state- 
ments. It has been found that the sums provided in the past for the upkeep and 
provision of spares for machines are insufficient. This figure has consequently 
been raised from 10,000 francs to 14,000 francs per machine per annum, 

It has also been found that the provision for wastage in machines is insuffi- 
cient. This, in the past, has been assessed at 6 per cent. per month and is now to 
be raised to 12 per cent. per month of the total service aircraft in units. 

Petrol.—The total petrol consumption of the Army Air Service in 1922 amounted 
to over sixteen million litres, 
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NavaL AIR SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


During the debate in the Chamber of Deputies on the Naval Air Estimates, 
Mons. Chappendelaine, rapporteur of this budget, stated that the condition of the 
French Naval Air Force was critical. In comparison with the United States of 
America and Great Britain, too little money was being devoted to Naval Aviation. 
The Naval Air Service was insufficient and inefficient. Mons. Charles Dumont, 
speaking for the Finance Commission, said that there was a genuine consternation 
among French officers when they saw British seaplanes make flights from Malta 
to St. Raphael, while French seaplanes had to fly close to the shore and were unable 
to carry out long distance flights. 

The Minister of Marine stated that the French Naval Air Service was virtually 
non-existent, its stocks of war machines were exhausted and the Service would have 
to be entirely reformed. The estimates for 1923 would pay for 100 machines, 
but 400 were needed. He had asked inter alia for money for the purchase of engines, 
for the re-erection of permanent hangars and for the construction of a rigid airship, 
but the Finance Commission had not approved any of these demands. The 
bombing experiments carried out by the American Air Service in 1921 were cited 
by Mons. Fonck as examples of the power of a modern Naval Air Force. 


Civi_ AVIATION. 

German Menace.—The petition started by the Echo de Paris newspaper 
advocating the seizure of all German aircraft as a pledge was signed by nearly four 
million people. 

«Suspension of Aiy Lines.—The Air service between Paris-Lausanne-Geneva, 
Lyons-Geneva and Paris-Marseilles have been suspended since the beginning of the 
year owing to lack of sufficient financial support by the Government. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
ARMY AIR SERVICE ESTIMATES, 


The following sum has been voted by Congress for the American Army Air 
Service for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1924, $12,716,200. This sum is made 
up as follows :— 








Item. 1923-24 1922-23 
$ $ 
(1) New Aeroplanes with spare parts and accessories 2,646,000 2,053,000 
(z) Research and Experimental work, on pay 
of civilians engaged thereon oe +++ 3,000,000 3,500,000 
(3) Helium Recovery and Experimentation ... s+» 500,000 400,000 
(4) Lighter-than-air equipment .. ‘ais 500,000 450,000 
(5) Improvement of Air Stations and Hangars ies 300,000 324,000 
(6) Pay of civilian employes other than those engaged 
on experimental and research work bide sss 2,500,000 2,750,000 
(7) General Maintenance, Operating Costs, etc. .++ 2,980,000 3,174,500 
(8) Machine Shop, Hawaii ed ii oe 10,000 _- 
(9) Office Salaries of Chief of Air Service she .. 280,200 285,000 
(10) Contracts executed prior to 30th June, 1920 bas — 48,500 


The chief interest in these figures is the increase in the sums allotted for the 
purchase of new material and the decrease in those for research and experimental 
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work. This is due to the heavy wastage which has taken place during the past 
year in war stock machines which have been, and are still, in use. It is probable 
that the decision to lessen the expenditure upon experimental services has been 
reached with a view to encouraging the aircraft industry to develop its own designs, 


SUCCESSFUL HELICOPTER DESIGN. 


A successful helicopter has been constructed by the Engineer Division of 
the Air Service at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. The machine was designed by 
Dr. George de Bothezat, an aeronautical engineer. It was built without any 
preliminary model test, on the computations made by the inventor on the basis of 
his “‘ general theory and blade screws.’’ On the 18th December last the machine 
flew at an altitude of between 2 and 10 feet for 1 minute 42 seconds. The total 
weight of machine and pilot is 3,600 pounds. The lift is derived from four lifting 
screws of the De Bothezat plane-radial type brought into motion by one engine of 
170 h.p., to which the screws are connected by a novel gearing system. It is 
stated that during this flight the helicopter demonstrated a high degree of inherent 
stability. The pilot stated that the machine could have been flown higher, but as a 
measure of safety the controls were regulated to limit its climb. During the trial 
the machine drifted 300 feet with the wind and the pilot was forced to land owing 
to the fact that he was drifting towards a corrugated iron fence. Landing was 
effected without difficulty and under complete control. The machine was brought 
to a standstill within 3 feet of the point at which the wheels touched the ground. 


Civit AVIATION. 


Post Office Aiy Mail Service.—The Estimates for the continuation of the Post 
Office Air Mail Service for the year 30th June, 1924, amount to $1,500,000. This 
is $400,000 less than previous years, but is stated by the Postmaster-General to 


be ample for his requirements and will enable him to attempt his programme 
to carry mails from coast to coast in 30 hours by establishing a night flying 
route from Chicago to Cheyenne. 


GERMANY. 


‘‘German Medical Experiments in the Great War—Hygiene in the Air Force 
Reserves ”’ is the title of a pamphlet by Doctor Med. Doctor Phil. (late Major) Ernst 
Koschel, Berlin, during the war Chief of the Medical Department at the Air Force 
G.H.Q. 

The paper contains some points of interesting comparison between German 
and British experiences. 

1. Dr. Koschel says: “‘ Generally speaking, before the war, any officer fit for 
active service, and who volunteered for the Air Service, could become an airman 
provided there was a vacancy. Asa rule, there was no special medical examination 
to determine a man’s fitness for military flying. It thus happened that, in the 
Air Force, there were, for instance, many very short-sighted and colour-blind officers 
and of these many were just the very best aviators.” 

Thus the Germans in the early stages of the war relied on volunteers from other 
Branches of the Service, whom they did not subject to any special medical 
examination. 

This coincides with British experience. 

British experience further went to show that the average healthy youth, 
brought up in traditions of games and sport, if he desired to fly made a good 
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combatant pilot, though not necessarily skilful in manipulation of machines, and 
was generally possessed of those characteristics, physical and psychological, which 
we now know to make for endurance in air work. The same may be said of the 
hardy overseas officer. 

As the demands for flying personnels grew heavier and heavier, and the sources 
of supply in Britain had increasingly to be met from youths of the city-bred, as 
opposed to the public school-bred, type the need for special medical examination 
grew greater; and, finally, to avoid wastage in training, became imperative. 

2. Dr, Koschel states that in 1915 the general opinion amongst officers was 
that an observer’s job was really a safe and even healthy one, and, among the 
infantry officers especially, even the job of a pilot was not regarded as being much 
more strenuous, and accordingly very many, who were tired of life in the trenches, 
tried to get into the Air Force. 

This coincides with British experience and both British and Germans soon 
found out their mistake. 

Thus Dr. Koschel goes on to say: “ It was soon found that many observers 
were unable to cope with their duties, and especially those who had expected to 
find less tension than in the trenches were glad to get detailed to one of the many 
aviation parks, &c. The same thing happened also in the case of many pilots who 
had underestimated their job, or had overestimated their powers of nervous 
resistance, and had to be sent back. Thus it became increasingly necessary to 
establish General Regulations concerning physical requirements.” 


3. The necessity tor special medical examination of aviation candidates having 
become apparent to both British and Germans early in the war, it is interesting 
to note the difference in the methods adopted by each to tackle the problem. 


(a) The British selected the fittest of their pilots, men already noted for their 
skill and endurance, and endeavoured to find out where in particular, physiologically 
and psychologically, these men excelled. 

The pilots selected were chosen by the Executive, and the standards eventually 
fixed were therefore Executive standards, confirmed by medical research. 

The converse experiment of examining failed pilots to determine the physio- 
logical and psychological defects which made them unfit for aviation was used as 


a control. 

(6) The Germans, on the other hand, attacked the problem more from a clinical 
medical point of view by endeavouring to find out to what complaints airmen were 
most susceptible and what causes rendered them incapable of flying at the Front. 
This entailed a vast interrogatory. Out of the mass of detailed information received 
sufficient evidence was obtained to point to certain defects being responsible for 
medical inefficiency in airmen. 

As a result of these interrogatories a “ flying fitness examination ’’ was 
instituted by the Germans in November, 1916. 

The German method gave approximate results to the British in fixing standards 
of physical efficiency, but in so far as theirs were determined from pathological 
rather than from physiological research, the medical tests used in Britain were 
more scientific and more searching than those in use in Germany. 


4. With regard to the special véle played by medical officers in the Air Force 
the following remarks of Dr. Koschel coincide with British experience :— 

“It is not the professional qualities, however excellent in the medical officer, 
that gives the airman confidence to explain his case, and to describe his sensations ; 
it is rather the doctor who really fraternises with him, himself flies, not only in good 
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weather, but under any circumstances, who obtains the full confidence of his patient 
and gets the information he wants. Nothing helped the author so much in his 
work amongst the men of the Flying Forces as a harmless parachute descent.” 


It was this necessity for intimate relationship which was one of the strongest 
arguments for a separate Medical Service for the Royal Air Force at the time of its 
formation. 








SOME FOREIGN SERVICE PUBLICATIONS. 





MILITARY. 
BELGIUM. 


BULLETIN BELGE DES SCIENCES MILITAIRES. 


February.—The operations of the Belgian Army (cont.). The composition of 
the Army Corps. The support of the advance guard by the artillery of 
the division. Light-armoured cars (cont.). The Transport Corps. Automatic 
targets. The instruction of the platoon. 


March.—The operations of the Belgian Army (cont.). Notes on the doctrine 
of the employment of artillery in battle. The strategic and tactical conditions 
of war depend upon the particular epoch in which it is waged. The principles 
of battle. Light armoured cars (concl.). The instruction of the platoon (cont.). 

April_——tThe operations of the Belgian Army (cont.). The strategic and 
tactical conditions of war depend upon the particular epoch in which it is waged 
(cont.). Do we need cavalry ? Light armoured cars (cont.). 


FRANCE. 
REVUE D'INFANTERIE. 


February.—Guns to accompany infantry. German views on the inter- 
dependence of artillery and infantry. Machine guns in the attack. The problem 
of communication in the field: dogs as messengers. Aeroplanes with infantry. 
The elements of military psychology. Tactical studies. The conduct of military 
operations in Morocco (cont.). Physical training and military preparation. 

March.—Co-operation of infantry and artillery in the offensive. The Italian 
Infantry Training for 1922. The attack by the 48th Division in Champagne 
on the 6th October, 1915. Moralforce. Minor Tactics. The elements of military 
psychology (cont.). The conduct of military operations in Morocco (cont.). 


REVUE MILITAIRE GENERALE. 


January.—The fall of Fort Douaumont, the 25th February, 1916. A stage 
in the pacification of Morocco. The re-casting of our manuals and war doctrine 
(cont.). Twelve days with the Swiss Army. Allied strategy and operations in 
the North (cont.). 
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February.—Sport as an education for active service. How the 2oth Chasseurs 
a cheval died (9-12 Oct. 1914). The operations at Lodz, November, 1914. A step 
forward in the pacification of Morocco (concl.). 


GERMANY. 
HEERESTECHNIK. 


january.—Theoretical observations on the “ life’’ of German gun and 
minenwerfer tubes, rifle-barrels, etc. The technics of permanent fortifica- 
tions among sandhills. Manufacture of weapons of war. Nancy. Camp des 
Romains. Novo Georgievsk. 


February.—Theoretical observations on the “life’’ of German gun and 
minenwerfer tubes, rifle-barrels, etc. (cont.) Employment of mechanical transport 
for men and goods apart from railways. The technics of permanent fortifications 
among sandhills (cont.). Manufacture of weapons of war (concl.). Nancy. Camp 
des Romains. Novo Georgievsk (cont.). Reconstruction in the field of large 
iron bridges. 


March.—Theoretical observations on the “ life ’’ of German guns etc. (cont.). 
The technics of permanent fortifications (concl.), Climate in the choice of a 
manceuvre area. 


MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT. 


No. 24. Germania sub pondere crescit. Reminiscences of Field Marshal 
Conrad von Hétzendorf. Direct and indirect artillery fire. German history. 
Views on the training of infantry in attack and defence. No. 25. Pan-Asiatic 
prospects. Echoes of Frederick the Great’s day. Germany under the enemy’s 
hand—Memel. The disappearance of the subaltern. The situation in the newly 
occupied western territory. No. 26. The Rhineland policy of France in the past. 
The best Army in the world. The military occupation of the Ruhr. Injustice 
of all kinds. No. 27. Review of ‘‘ Sir Douglas Haig’s Command.” Artillery fire 
with and without observation. Poles and the border provinces. Mass attacks by 
Russian cavalry against German infantry. In memory of General Count v. Wal- 
dersee. Schemes for Krieg-spiel. No. 28. About Marshal Foch and his military 
fame. The armament of infantry. Soviet Russia. German tanks in the war. 
No. 29. The French in Germany. The French railways at the opening of the 
war. Infantry fire problems. Heavy machine guns. 


SWITZERLAND. 
REVUE MILITAIRE SUISSE. : 


January.—Battle reconnaissance. A new work on the battle of the Marne 
(concl.). The sixth weapon (concl.). 


February.—The influenza epidemic in the 1st Division in 1918. A new work 
on the battle of the Marne (concl.). Refresher tactical courses of instruction. 


March.—Ludendorff’s strategy. The improvement of our 75. The influenza 
epidemic in the 1st Division in 1918 (concl.). 
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NAVAL. 
FRANCE. 


REVUE MARITIME. 

February.—The mysterious Easter Islands. Toxicology. The division of 
naval captures between England and France. The bombardment of Salé by 
Dubourdieu in 1851. 

March.—Naval Air Force. The operations of August 19th, 1916, in the North 
Sea. The Mystery of the Battle of the Nile. 


LA VIE MARITIME. 

January.—Twenty-five years after Fashoda. An Admiralty or a Minister of 
Marine. The Armistice and the Peace. The Air Budget and the Chamber of 
Deputies. French armament and M. Leboucq’s Report. The strategy of the 
Dollar in the Antilles and Central America. 

February.—The danger from the air. Have we an Oil Staff? New Gaul. 

March.—The two fleets we need. The new naval programme. Admiralty 
or Ministry of Naval Affairs. German shipbuilding. From the Ruhr to Bremen 
or Hamburg. Colonial aviation. 


ITALY. 
RIVISTA MARITTIMA. 


December.—The Italian artillery in the Great War. Internal combustion 
engines and gas turbines. A three-weeks’ battle in Galicia, 22nd August-11th 
September, 1914. Considerations as to the qualifications required of Italian 
artillery material. On the air currents, etc., about Lake Maggiore. 


GERMANY. 


MARINE RUNDSCHAU. 


Januarvy.—The direction of the fleet in the first six encounters of the war and 
the work of the Navy. The German land-war in the west in 1914 and the Channel 
coast. New ideas in ship-engine construction. 

February-March.—The transport of troops by sea in the Great War. The 
naval high command in the first six encounters of the war and the work of the Navy. 
Naval Command in the first six months of the war and the younger generation. 
The organisation of the first German Imperial Navy. ‘‘ From my life,” by Admiral 
Valois. 








PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
November and December, 1922—January, 1923. 


12 Volumes of ‘“‘ UNIFORMENKUNDE ZUR GESCHICHTE DER MILITARISCHEN TRACHT.”’ 
Von Professor Richard Knétel. (Presented by Major General Sir F. R. Bingham.) 


UNIFORMENKUNDE ZUR GESCHICHTE DER MILITARISCHEN TRACHT. Band XI. 
Von Professor Richard-Knétel. (Presented by Colonel C. Field.) 
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REGIMENTAL ANNUAL.—THE SHERWOOD FORESTERS, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AND 
DERBYSHIRE REGIMENT. 1922. Edited by Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B. 
lilustrations. 8vo. (George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) Lond., 1922. (Presented 
by Colonel H, C, Wylly, C.B.) 


AuF SEE UNBESIEGT. Von Vice-Admiral E. Von Mantey. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Miinchen. 1922. 


THe MARINE CHRONOMETER: Its History AND DEVELOPMENT. By Lieut. 
Commander R. T. Gould, R.N. Illustrations. 25s. 8vo. (J. D. Potter.) 
- London, 1923. (Presented by the Author.) 


Wi7H ALLENBy’s CRUSADERS. By Capt. J. More. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 8vo. 
(Heath Cranton, Ltd.) London, 1923. (Presented by the Author.) 


THE WoRLD CRISIS, 1911-1914. By Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, etc. 30s. 
8vo. London, 1923. 


SPEECHES AND DocUMENTS ON INDIAN Poticy. Vol. I. 1750-1858. Vol. II. 


1858-1921. By Professor A. B. Keith. zs. each volume, 8vo. (Oxford 
University Press.) 1922. (Presented by the Publishers.) 






La GUERRA MARITTIMA. STUDIO CRITICO SULL’IMPIEGO DEI MEZZI NELLA GUERRA 
MONDIALE. Vol. I. Par Capitano KR. Bernotti. 8vo. Firenze, 1923. 
(Presented by the Author.) 






NotTES ON MEDALS AWARDED TO INDIAN Troops. 1778-1922. With special 
Reference to the Q.V.O., S. and M. Compiled by Lt.-Col. R. L. McClintock, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E. Commandant Q.V.O., S. and M. Folio. Bangalore, 
1922. (Presented by the Commandant Q.V.O., S. and M.) 








THE PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By General 
N. Golovin in collaboration with Admiral A. D. Brebnov. tos. 6d. 8vo. 
London, 1922. 














Mo.tke’s MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE, 1870-71. Published by the Prussian 
General Staff Department for Military History. First Section. The War to 
the Battle of Sedan. Précis by Spenser Wilkinson. Maps. 6s. 8vo. 
(Clarendon Press.) Oxford, 1923. (Presented by the Delegates of the Clar- 
endon Press.) 







Diary OF Lirut. J. CoLTHURST, IST BAT., 32ND REGT. OF FOOT DURING THE PEN- 
’ 


INSULAR WAR. MSS. n.p. (Presented by Lieut.-Colonel E, R. Colling- 
ham, M.V.O.) 







THE OPERATIONS OF WAR EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. By General Sir E. B, 
Hamley, K.C.B., I.C.M.G. A new edition brought up to the latest requirements 
by Major-General Sir G. Aston, K.C.B. Maps. 30s. 8vo. (W. Blackwood 
& Sons) London, 1923. (Presented by the Publishers.) 






THE TurRKISH EMPIRE FROM 1288 to 1914. By Lord Eversley, and from 1914 
to 1922 by Sir V. Chirol. Maps. 21s. 8vo. London, 1923. 






Tue Duat MANDATE IN BritisH TROPICAL AFRica. By Rt. Hon. Sir F. D. Lugard, 
G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 42s. 8vo. London, ig22. 


A CHAPTER OF MISFORTUNES. By Major-General W. D. Bird, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
8s. 6d. 8vo. (Foster, Groom & Co., Ltd.) (Presented by the Pub!tshers.) 


Bb VOL. LXVIIL 
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Tue Lire AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. Pace. By B. J. Hendrick. 2 vols. 36s. 
8vo. London, 1923. 


Jane’s FiGuT1InG SHIPS. 1922. Edited by O. Parkes, O.B.E.,M.B., Cu.B.  Illus- 
trations. 42s. 8vo. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd.) London, 1922 
(Presented by the Publishers.) 


JouRNAL OF HERBERT EDWARD PRETYMAN, Licut. Grenadier Guards. Written 
during his expedition to the Keitar Mountains, between Kenneh (on the Nile) 
and the Red Sea. 1891. Illustrations. 8vo. n.p. 1892. (Presented by 
Major-General G. G. A. Egerton, C.B.) 


THE REFORMATION OF WAR. By Col. J. F.C. Fuller, D.S.O. 163. 8vo. (Hutch 
inson & Co.) London, 1923. (Presented by the Publishers.) 


HIsTORY OF THE GREAT WAR BASED ON OFFICIAL DocuMENTS, by Direction of the 
Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence. Seaborne Trade, 
Vol. II. FRom THE OPENING OF THE SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN TO THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF THE SHIPPING CONTROLLER. By C. E. Fayle. Maps. 21s. 8vo. 
(John Murray.) London, 1923. (Presented by the Publishers.) 


La BATAILLE DE Focu. Par R. Recouly. 8vo. Paris, 1920. 

Ups AND Downs oF A Saitor. By Capt. J. E. Hunter, R.N. 7s. 6d. 8vo. 
London, 1923. 

A CoLLecTIon oF Books, the property of the late Field Marshal Sir H. Wilson, 
Bt. Given by Lady Wilson. The collection includes :— 

LORETTE, UNE BATAILLE DE DovuzeEe Mois, OCTOBRE 1914—-OCTOBRE I915. 
Par H. René. 8vo. Paris, 1916. 

SECRETS OF THE GERMAN WarR Office. By A. K. Graves. 8vo. London, 
I9I4. 

UNION AND STRENGTH, a series of papers on Imperial questions by L. S. 
Amery. 8vo. London, I912. 

EssAyS AND ADDRESSES IN WAR Time. By J. Bryce. 8vo. London, 1918. 

Memoirs OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By L. A. F. de Bourrienne. 3 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1885. (Presented by Capt. H. B. Holt, M.C.) 

La GUERRE DES CROISEURS DU 4 AOUT 1914 A LA BATAILLE DES FALKLANDS. 
Vol. I. Avec Atlas. (A. Challamel) Paris, 8vo. 1922. (Presented by the 
Publishers.) 

Tne Ins AND Outs oF MEsopoTAMIA. By T. Lyell. 7s. 6d. 8vo. London, 1922. 

THe Patu to Peace. By the Author of “ The Pomp of Power.” 18s. 8vo. 
London, 1923. 

THE DECADENCE OF EuROPE, THE PATHS OF RECONSTRUCTION. By F. Nitti. 1os. 
8vo. London, 1923. 

A large collection of books presented by Major-General W. H. Greenly, which 
include the following :— 


TUDE CRITIQUE DE LA TACTIQUE ET DES NOUVEAUX REGLEMENTS ALLEMANDS. 
Par Commandant de Pardieu. 8vo. Paris, 1g1o. 
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LES ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1870. 

LA CANDIDATURE HOHENZOLLERN. Par Pierre Lehautcourt (Général Palat). 
8vo. Paris, 1912. 

LE REGLEMENT D’INFANTERIE (COMBAT) EXPLIQUE PAR L’HISTOIRE, Par Com- 
mandant Bize. 8vo. Paris, 1909. 

CAUSERIES SUR LA TacTIQUE. Par Capt. Serret. 8vo. Paris, 1908. 

REGISTRE D’ORDRES DU MARECHAL BERTHIER PENDANT LA CAMPAGNE DE 1813. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1909. 

CAVALIERS DE FRANCE. Par A. Bessiéres. 8vo. Paris, 1920. 

AUTOUR DE LA GUERRE ACTUELLE, ESSAI DE PSYCHOLOGIE MILITAIRE. Par E. 
Mayer. 8vo. Paris, 1917. 

DER KAVALLERIEDIENST IM FRIEDEN. C. Von Pelet-Narbonne. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Berlin, 1919. 

LA MANG@UVRE NAPOLEONIENNE DANS LE COMBAT DE CAVALERIE. Par Colonel 
Camon. 8vo. Paris, 1912. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO. Maps. By E. E. Bowen. 8vo. London, 1887. 


NoTES SUR L’INSTRUCTION D’ENSEMBLE. Par Général G. de Bourgogne. 8vo. 
Paris, 1910. 

Trois JoURNEES DE MAN@UVRES DE CADRES A LA 6® Division DE CAVALERIE. 
Par le Général Gallet. 

Russo-JAPANESE WAR Reports. CAvALRy. By Capt, J. B. Jardine. 8vo. 
n.p., n.d. 

EruDES ET IMPRESSIONS DE GUERRE. Par Général Malleterre. 8vo. Paris, 
1917. 

L’ ANGLETERRE ET LA GUERRE. Par A. Chevrillon. 8vo. Paris, 1916. 

THEME DE TRAVAUX TACTIQUES SUR LA CARTE. Par Général H. Bonnal. 8vo. 
Paris, 1904. 

TRAVAUX TACTIQUES, Series 1-3. Par Général H Bonnal. 8vo. Paris, 1911. 

Nos FRONTIZERES DE L’Est ET DU Norb. Par Général Maitrot. 8vo, Paris, 
1913. 

UnE ANNEE D’INSTRUCTION TACTIQUE DES CADRES DANS UN DEMI-REGIMENT DE 
CAVALERIE. Par Commandant Decoins. 8vo. Paris, n.d. 

La CAVALERIE NAPOLEONIENNE. Par Lieut.-Colonel A. Aubier. 8vo. Paris, 
1902. 

Diz DEeuTSCHE FELDDIENST ORDNUNG VOM 22. MARz, 1908. Major Immanuel. 
8vo. Berlin, 1910. 

Diz HAUPTQUARTIERE IM HERBSTFELDZUGE 1813. Count K. Eckstadt. 8vo. 
Berlin, rgto. 

DER KAVALLERIEDIENST IM FRIEDEN. C. Von Pelet-Narbonne. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Berlin, 1909. 
Bbez 
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GESCHICHTE BRANDENBURG-PREUSSISCHE ReEITEREI. C. Von Pelet-Narbonne. 
2 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 1905. 


SOIXANTE PROBLEMES TACTIQUES. Par Général Devaureix. 8vo. Paris, 1903. 
LA RECENTE GUERRE SUD-AFRICAINE. Par Général H. Bonnal. 8vo. Paris, 1903. 


TRAVAUX TACTIQUES. Séries 1-3. Par Général H. Bonnal. 8vo. Paris, 
IQIl. 


In WEHR UND WaFFEN. By D. von Cacmmerer und Baron v. Ardenne. Illus- 
trations. Folio. Berlin, 1911. 


Le CoMBAT DE CAVALERIE. Par Général Aubier. 8vvo. Paris, 1913. 


LA CAVALERIE TURQUE PENDANT LA GUERRE TURCO-BULGARE. Par D. Munir. 
8vo. Paris, 1913. 


Collection of articles on Cavalry. Bound in ten volumes. 


HISTORIES. 

HisToRICAL RECORDS OF THE Burrs. East Kent Regiment (3rd Foot), 1914-1919. 
By Colonel R. S. H. Moody, C.B. Illustrationsand Maps. 7s.6d. 8vo. (The 
Medici Society, Ltd.) London, 1922. (Presented by Major F. W. Tom- 
linson, The Buffs.) 


THE WARWICKSHIRE YEOMANRY IN THE GREAT WAR. Compiled by Capt. the 
Hon. H. A. Adderley. Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. (W. H. Smith & Sons.) 
Warwick, 1922. (Presented by Capt. the Hon. H. A. Adderley) 


THE New ZEALANDERS IN SINAI AND PALeEsTINE. By Lieut.-Colonel C. Guy 
Powles, C.M.G., D.S.O. 9s. 8vo. Auckland, 1922. 


REGIMENTAL RECORDS OF THE Royat WELCH FusSsILIERS (late the 23rd Foot). 
Vol. II. Compiled by A. D. L. Cary, O.B.E., and Capt. Stouppe McCance. 
Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. (Forster, Groom & Co.) London, 1923. (Pre- 
sented by the Regimental Historical Committee.) 


Tue History OF THE 36TH (ULSTER) Division. By C. Falls. Maps and 
Illustrations. 8vo. (M‘Caw, Stevenson & Tarr, Ltd.) Belfast, 1922. 
(Presented by Captain S. McCance.) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS OF THE 39TH RoyAL GARHWAL RirLes. Vol. I. 1887. 
1922. Illustrations and Maps. By Brig.-General J. Evatt, D.S.O.; Colonel 
39th Royal Garhwal Rifles. 8vo. (Gale & Polden.) Aldershot, 1922. 
(Presented by the Officers of the Regiment). 


THE SHERWOOD FORESTERS IN THE GREAT War, 1914-18. The 2/8 Battalion. 
By Lieut.-Colonel W. C, Oates, D.S.O. 8vo. (J. & H. Ball, Ltd.) Nottingham, 
1920. (Presented by Lieut.-Colonel H. Mellish, C.B., V.D.) 


THE STORY OF THE 1/4 NORTHUMBERLAND FUuSILIERS (T.F.) DURING THE GERMAN 
OFFENSIVES OF MARCH, APRIL, May, 1918. By Revd. R. W. Callin, C.F. 
Illustrations. 8vo. Hexham, 1922. 


Tue History OF THE 89TH BRIGADE, 1914-1918. By Brig.-General F. C. Stanley. 
Illustrations. 8vo. Liverpool, 1919. 
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A SHort History OF THE ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. Illustrations. 8vo. 
(Gale and Polden.) Aldershot, 1923. (Presented by the Publishers.) 

HISTORY OF THE RoyAL GLOUCESTERSHIRE HUSSARS YEOMANRY, 1898-1922. 
The great Cavalry Campaign in Palestine. By F. Fox. Illustrations. 21s. 
8vo. London, 1923. 

RECORDS OR THE 7TH DRAGOON GUARDS (PRINCESS ROYAL’S) DURING THE GREAT 
War. By Capt. F. J.Scott,M.C. Illustrationsand Maps. 8vo. (F. Bennett 
& Co.) Sherborne, 1923. (Presented by Major-General C. W. Thompson, 
C.B., D.S.O.) 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





SOME REGIMENTAL HISTORIES. 


Historical Records of the Buffs, 1914-1919. By Coroner R. S. H. Moopy, 
C.B. (The Medici Society.) 

The usual difficulties attending the publication of a regimental history—the 
high cost of production and the comparatively small circulation—have in the 
case of this book been triumphantly overcome, mainly by the efforts of an 
especially pushful committee who secured over 1,400 advance orders, so that it 
has been found possible to produce a full account of the work of all the battalions 
of the Buffs in the Great War, well illustrated and admirably mapped, at the 
truly popular price of 7s. 6d.—making this history a record in every sense of the 
word. During the war some 14 battalions of the Buffs served at home and abroad; 
32,000 men passed through the ranks of the Regiment, and of these nearly one 
man out of every six gave his life for King and Country. The 1st Battalion 
formed part of the original Expeditionary Force, so that up to very nearly the 
end of 1914 the record is concerned mainly with the deeds of the senior battalion 
of the Regiment. The 2nd Battalion then came home from India and proceeded 
with the least possible delay to the Western front, while other battalions were 
prepared for service or called into existence, and some of these latter were put 
to as severe a test and came as triumphantly out of their ordeal, as have any units 
in the long history of the British Army. Thus the 8th (Service) Battalion was 
in France within a year of its being raised, and was hurried up immediately on 
landing to take part in the battle of Loos, losing in little over three weeks 
24 Officers and 610 other ranks. Well may Colonel Moody ask: “ Would any 
man a few years ago have believed that a time was close at hand when a battalion 
of the Regiment was to suffer more casualties than fell to the lot of the Buffs at 
Albuera? ”’ 

Battalions of the Buffs fought in almost every one of the many theatres of 
the war—on the Western Front, in Salonica, in Mesopotamia, and in Palestine— 
and of the many gallant deeds performed by units and by individuals Colonel Moody 
tells us in glowing language. The book is admirably arranged : it is possible on 
opening it at any page to recognise what battalion is being dealt with, when, in 
what month and year; the maps are plentiful and well drawn, and the 
appendices give the ‘“‘ mentions” and casualties. Altogether a fine war record 
and a worthy memorial of a great County Regiment. 
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Historical Record of the 39th Royal Garhwal Rif 2s. By Bric.-GENERAL 
J. Evatt, D.S.O. (Gale and Polden, Ltd.) 


Like many other of the martial races which now make up the Indian Army, 
the Garhwali first aroused the respect of the Englishman by his grit and bravery 
when fighting against the British Raj in 1814 in the ranks of the Nepalese forces; 
and although these hillmen were for many years largely enlisted in our Gurkha 
battalions, it is only since 1887 that, mainly through the influence of the late 
Lord Roberts, who always had a keen eye for a good soldier, Garhwalis have 
been represented in a regiment to themselves. Since then they have given 
proof of their bravery and devotion in many fields. General Evatt, whose 
knowledge of these fighting men is probably unique, describes the initial raising 
of the Regiment, its first service in Burma and in the Chin Hills, and its 
employment in 1897 when the whole of the N.W. Frontier was ablaze for 400 miles 
and the Regiment formed part of the Tirah Expeditionary Force, especially 
distinguishing itself in the action of Nawagai. In 1901 a second battalion was 
added to the Regiment, and when the Great War broke out both battalions pro- 
ceeded to France with the Indian Corps, doing splendid service at La Bassée, 
Neuve Chapelle and Loos, and winning their full share of the Victoria Crosses 
for which in this war the Indian soldier had become eligible. For a brief space 
in 1916 the Regiment returned to its home at Lansdowne, where a third battalion 
was raised, and later still a fourth, and all of these thereafter served in other 
theatres of the war—in Mesopotamia, in Salonica, in Constantinople, and later 
still in the Arab rising in Mesopotamia, in the Afghan War and in the Waziristan 
operations. 

The record is one of which all ranks may be proud, equally the British officers 
who raised and trained the battalions, and the sturdy tribesmen who have so 
gallantly and devotedly followed their lead. General Evatt has produced a fine 
history, well arranged, written with knowledge and enthusiasm, well mapped and 
adequately illustrated with many beautiful photographs and portraits of men 
who made the Regiment and its History. 


The Warwickshire Yeomanry in the Great War. By Captain THE Hon. 
H. A. ADDERLEY. (W. H. Smith and Son.) 


The mobilisation of the Warwick Yeomanry began the day after war was 
declared, and on the 1oth August the Regiment had been organised in three 
service squadrons, concentrated at Warwick. For the seven or eight months that 
followed, the Warwick Yeomanry, in the 1st South Midland Brigade, served on 
the East Coast, but finally left England for Egypt early in April, 1915, being 
there later dismounted and ordered to Gallipoli as infantry. Here the Regiment 
took part with the Yeomanry Division in the landing at Suvla and the subsequent 
advance. Returning to Egypt on the evacuation of the Gallipoli peninsula, the 
Warwick Yeomen were employed in the expedition against the Senussi and 
throughout the campaigns in Sinai and Palestine, finally leaving for France early 
in 1918 as part of a machine-gun battalion, and being engaged in the last great 
offensive of the war. Whether mounted, as infantry, or as machine gunners, the 
Warwick Yeomanry played their part right manfully throughout, and the whole 
war produced no finer example of discipline and devotion than that contained in 
the story of the torpedoing of the “‘ Wayfarer,’ when, owing to the prompt action 
of Major Richardson in command and the marked efficiency of his subordinates, 
only five lives were lost out of 189 men on board, while all the horses were safely 
landed. 
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The book is well produced and singularly complete in every detail, contains 
several maps and portraits, and provides a fine memorial to the many gallant dead 
of a Regiment which served in many fields and in an almost unique variety of 
capacities. 


Records of the [Vth Madras Pioneers, now 64th Pioneers. By Major 
H. F. Murvanp, 64th Pioneers. (Higginbothams, Ltd., Bangalore.) 


The Corps, whose life and adventures the author so ably records, was raised 
in the spacious days of Stringer Lawrence and Clive, when the English Company 
trading to the East was endeavouring to form into trained and disciplined bodies 
of troops the raw material then so abundantly available in India, the nucleus 
of the Regiment having been raised as the 5th Battalion of Coast Sepoys in 1758. 
Later known as the 5th Carnatic Battalion and later again numbered the 4th 
Madras Battalion, the regiment took part in all the marches, counter-marches 
and actions of the campaigns which Sir Eyre Coote undertook against the French 
and the forces of Hyder Ali, and which Coote’s successors waged against Tippu 
Sultan and the smaller princelings of Southern India; while, at the end of the 
eighteenth century and the commencement of that which succeeded it, the 
Regiment, now the 4th Regiment of Madras Infantry, served in the Mahratta and 
Pindari Wars, in the operations in Travancore, Coorg and Canara, and in the 
second Burma War. Coming down to comparatively modern times, the Corps 
served with the znd Division in the second phase of the Second Afghan War, 
while during the Egyptian Campaign of 1882 it was stationed at Aden as a reserve. 

In 1883 the 4th Madras Infantry became Pioneers and did an immense 
amount of useful work in peace in this capacity, while employed from time to 
time on service in Lushai, the Chin Hills, and in 1900 as part of the China 
Expeditionary Force. In 1901 the Regiment became the 4th Madras Pioneers, 
becoming two years later, under Lord Kitchener’s scheme, the 64th Pioneers. 

It will have been seen from the above very brief synopsis of the service of 
the Regiment that it has had a long and distinguished and useful career. 
Major Murland has deserved well of his Corps to have rescued so many interesting 
historical facts from the dusty shelves of time, and to have presented them in 
an attractive form for the benefit of those now serving or who in the future may 
serve in the 64th Pioneers—henceforth to be known, until another reorganiser 
makes his influence felt, as the 2nd Battalion, 1st Madras Pioneers. 





The History of the Prince of Wales’ Own Civil Service Rifles. (Wyman 
and Sons, Ltd.) 

This book is the work of many hands, and although the greater number of 
its pages are devoted to the record of the services of the three battalions into 
which the original Regiment developed during the Great War, this account is 
prefaced bya reprint of the history previously compiled of the pre-War existence 
of the Civil Service Rifles, and concludes with a narration of the excellent work 
that was done by the Regimental Aid Fund, and with some carefully compiled 
rolls of those who served or fell or received reward. 

When the war broke out in August, 1914, the Regiment had just proceeded 
to Salisbury Plain for the annual training, but was back again in London within 
24 hours of leaving it, moving to France in March of the year following in the 
47th Division. The Civil Service Rifles served throughout the war on the Western 
Front, taking part in all the major operations of those four years and winning 
golden opinions from every general officer under whom they served. Very early in 
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the war a second battalion was raised from among the many applicants who 
thronged to join, and this battalion was employed during its training days in 
the rebellion in Ireland, left for France in June, 1916, and at the end of some 
six months was transferred to the Eastern theatre and served, first in Salonica 
and later during the Palestine offensive, finally being brought to France by way 
of Italy, and taking part in the last victorious advance, A 3rd Battalion came 
into existence in May, 1915, and did not leave the United Kingdom, being used 
mainly as a draft-producing unit and providing some 6,000 recruits for the other 
two battalions of the Regiment. The Civil Service Rifles did especially useful 
work in the provision of officers for other corps, nearly one thousand commissions 
being granted from its ranks during the course of the war. 

This war record has been very carefully and ably compiled. It tells not only 
of the fine deeds of the Regiment, but of the gallant services of individual officers 
and men; it contains numerous portraits and photographs, and a useful and 
thoroughly illustrative set of maps. Finally, it is published at a price which 


brings it within the purchasing powers of very many of the Regiment and of their 
friends. 


ABBREVIATED REGIMENTAL HISTORIES. 


Messrs, Gale & Polden, Ltd., the well-known Aldershot military publishers, 
have sent to the R.U.S.I. Library specimens of the abbreviated histories of the 
regiments of the British Army, of which this firm is now making something of a 
speciality. These miniature histories embody all the main events and most striking 
achievements in the life of each regiment from formation up to date—or in some 
cases up to the end of the Great War only; they are, for the most part, compiled by 
past or serving officers, and should do much to inspire all young soldiers, whatever 
their rank, with that pride of Regiment which we are assured and believe can do 
so much to counteract the demoralising influences of modern warfare. Already 
Messrs. Gale & Polden have published rather more than twenty of these very 
attractive little histories ; they are well printed and admirably got up, and in view 
of the large reduction in cost of publication, when printed in such large numbers 
as regimental requirements should demand, it ought to be possible to sell each copy 
at a price which brings it easily within the reach of the private soldier of to-day, 
and these issues will no doubt find a ready sale in regimental reading rooms and 
institutes. 
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Proceedings of the General Meeting. 





Tue 92ND ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE INSTITUTION was 
held at the Institution on Tuesday, 6th March, 1923, at 3.30 p.m., 
Lreut.-GENERAL Sir H. S. G. Mites, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.B.E., 


C.V.O. (Chairman of the Council), presiding. 

THe CHatrMAN: My Lords and Gentlemen, | will call upon 
the Secretary to read the Notice convening the meeting. 

Tue SecreTary (Sir ArtrHur LeetuaM, C.M.G.) read the 
Notice which, as required by the Rules of the Institution, had 
appeared in the Times, the Morning Post, and the Daily Telegraph. 

Tue CuHatRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have to deal with the 
Report and Accounts, which have been circulated. Do you wish 
that they should be read or will you take them as read, as usual ? 


(Agreed to be taken as read.) 


Tue CHairMAN: I will now call upon the Chairmen of the 
Finance, the Journal, Library, and the Museum Committees to 


speak. 





ANNUAL REPORT FOR _ 1922. 





CouncIL. 


Group Captain E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., has been elected 
by the Council a Member of the Council to represent the Royal Air Force, vice 
Air-Commodore H. R. M. Brooke-Popham, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Honorary MemsBer OF THE COUNCIL. 


The Council regret to have to record the death of Lieutenant-General H.H. 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Pratap Singh of Jodhpur, G.C.B., G.C.S.1., G.C.V.O, 
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Lieutenant-General H.H. The Maharaja Bahadur of Gwalior, G.CS.I., G.C.V.O., 


G.B.E., has been elected to fill that vacancy. 


(Chapter IV., Para. 9, of the Bye-Laws.) 
The following Members of the Council, having completed three years’ service, 
retire :-— 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O. 
Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C.B. 
Lieutenant-General Sir A. E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B. 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. 
Calonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O. 


Colonel B. C. Green, C.M.G., T.D. 


The following are the Candidates nominated for the vacancies :— 


Royal Navy (1 Vacancy). 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 


Regular Army (3 Vacancies’. 
Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C.B. 
Lieutenant-General Sir A. E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B. 


Lieutenant-General Sir J. Aylmer L. Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Lieutenant-General Sir F. Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. 


Militia (1 Vacancy). 
Colonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O. 


Territorial Army (1 Vacancy). 
Colonel B. C. Green, C.M.G., T.D. 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. S. Bates, D.S.O., T.D., Commanding London Rifle 
Brigade. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


The Council beg to report that during the past year 440 Officers joined the 
Institution (against 411 in 1921). There were 190 withdrawals and 72 deaths (of 
which 36 were Life Members), making an increase on the year of 182. The Council 


trust that Members will do their utmost to introduce new Members during the current 
year. 
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The details of Members joining are as follows :— 


Regular Army (all arms) ar ity i - “ae 
Royal Navy ‘2 , i ‘i bs “s ot 38 
Territorial Army - $e pin” thee ¥ ye 31 
Royal Air Force .. va is m éz sé lev 19 
Royal Marines .. - 7m ‘> 5% °3 da 11 
Royal Naval Reserve .. ¥ he ow a im 9 
Overseas Forces se re s - re bi 4 
Militia and Special Reserve .. Ka vi " sg 3 
Civil Functionaries ri 2 


Total sis i .. 444 

Total number of Members on December 31st was atte 457. 

The detailed list of the various services in which Members on the active list are 

serving has recently been revised, and records the following :— 

Regular Infantry 607, Indian Army 312, Royal Navy 333, Royal Artillery 267, 
Royal Engineers 161, Guards 84, Royal Air Force 90, Territorial Army 91, 
Departmental Corps 60, Royal Marines 50, Cavalry 56, Royal Naval 
Reserves 30, Overseas Forces 22. The Council draw attention to the fact 
that some of these Services are inadequately represented, and hope for 
better, results. ? 


The letter which was addressed by the Secretary to the various Mess Presidents 
throughout the Services has resulted in obtaining 180 new Members. The letter to 
the Officers Commanding the various Territorial Army units produced 16 new 
Members, which was somewhat disappointing. The feature of the year has been the 
support which has been received from Serving Officers of the Indian Army. 


FINANCE. 

It will be seen by the Annual Accounts that the year’s working has given a balance 
debit of £1,218 15s. 2d., but, on the other hand, the capital account has appreciated 
by £1,515 16s., both of which show a substantial improvement on the previous year. 
The Finance Committee anticipate that there will be a further reduction of expenditure 
in 1923 of £400. The expenditure over receipts is mainly due to taxation and rates. 
The invested funds now amount to £19,148 8s. 10d., which is the value of such invest- 
ments at their market price in the Stock Exchange Official Price List, December 31st, 
1922. Their value on the same date in 192] was £18,421 2s. 3d. 


The importance of an increased membership cannot be too strictly urged. 


Museum. 
During the year the collection has been very largely increased, the permanent 
by 575 exhibits and the loan by 184, all of which have been duly catalogued, valued. 
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insured, recorded in the JOURNAL and placed on exhibition in the Museum. The 


Council desire to express their thanks to the various contributors for these valuable 
additions. 


His Royal Highness, Field Marshal The Duke of Connaught, the President, 
kindly presented his uniforms of the foreign regiments of which he was Colonel-in- 
Chief up to 1914, as also those of the units of the British Army, now disbanded, of 
which he was the Honorary Colonel. These will be found in the Museum Gallery 
and in years to come will be of the greatest interest. 


The following Regiments and Battalions, which have been disbanded or reduced, 
have availed themselves, up to the present, of the Council’s invitation to present or 
deposit their Historical Plate, Trophies, Medal Collections, &c., viz. :—5th Dragoon 
Guards, 7th Dragoon Guards, 19th Hussars, 20th Hussars, 2Ist Lancers, Ist and 2nd 
Battalions Royal Irish Regiment, 2nd Battalion Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, Ist and 
2nd Battalions Connaught Rangers, Ist and 2nd Battalions Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
Ist and 2nd Battalions Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 3rd and 4th Battalions Rifle Brigade, 
In addition to many historical trophies, some 466 pieces of silver plate have been 
received, which will mostly be found in the Museum Gallery. This has caused much 
extra work on the Museum staff and the Council express their satisfaction with the way 
in which the task has been accomplished. 


The total number of persons to pass through the turnstile amounted to 35,392, 
against 38,436 in 1921; this falling off in numbers is accounted for by the fact that 
there were many fewer visitors to London than in the previous year, and, doubtless, due 
to the financial position generally. The figures include a number of soldiers, sailors, 
boy scouts, &c., who were granted free admission, but does not account for the very 
considerabable number of visitors introduced by Members personally. The total 
amount taken at the turnstile was £1,332 16s. 6d., against £1,442 15s. Od. in 1921, 
being a decrease of £109 18s. 6d. The sales of the Museum Catalogues and 
Pamphlets amounted to £127 17s. 8d., which must be considered as satisfactory, 
especially as the price of the catalogues has been reduced to 2s. 


During the year, 44 schools were granted free admission to the Museum, and 


attendants were specially detailed to conduct these parties and explain the various _ 
exhibits. 


The amount standing to the credit of the Museum Purchase Fund is £22 3s. 2d. 
and the Museum Committee hope that this fund will continue to receive support from 
he Members, especially those interested in the Museum. 


Liprary. 


The number of books added to the Library during the past year was 244, which 
includes the following gifts :—By His Majesty King George V., Framework Model 
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made in cardboard, of H.M.S. “ Diamond” and H.M.S. “ Greyhound,” circa 1723 ; 
by Major-General the Hon. Sir F. R. Bingham, K.C.M.G., C.B., gift of a number of 
German books on the late War; Lieutenant-Colonel C. de W. Crookshank, C.B., 
gift of his work on British Military Prints; Major Lord Raglan, gift of the papers 
and Letters of Field Marshal Lord Raglan, Commander-in-Chief of the British Army 
in the Crimea : these have been arranged and indexed and are now in the manuscript 


room. Colonel M. Le G. Gretton, a collection of Military MSS. and Maps. 
During the year a valuable book on British Army Uniforms (1740), copied from 
that in the British Museum, was purchased. 
The weeding-out of the Library has been continued and a number of books 
on non-Service subjects and obsolete duplicate works have been disposed of. 


A Card Index of books and articles on Technical Subjects has been commenced 


and should prove of considerable help to Officers working for Examinations. 


The Pamphlet Series now number 800 and have been greatly used by Officers 
during the past year. 

The number of books issued to Serving Officers has been very largely increased, 
and a much larger number of Officers have made use of the Library for professional 
purposes during the past year. 

The number of Regimental Histories now being compiled in the Library is 13, 
compared with two last year. 

In accordance with the arrangements made with the Admiralty and War Office, 
books have been sent abroad to Officers by the official letter bags and the system has 
been found to answer well. 

During the year, great assistance and advice has been given to the Librarian by 
Brigadier-General J. E. Edmonds, C.B., C.M.G. (Historical Section, War Cabinet), 
with regard to the advisability of the purchase of books on the late War, which has 


resulted in a considerable saving of expense. 


The number of books in the Library is now 25,417, and 7,373 maps and charts. 
The number of subscribers to the Lending Library during the past year was 255, 


compared with 222 in the previous year. The number of works issued to Members 
on loan was 2,768, as against 2,050 in 1921. 


JouRNAL. 

The quarterly publication of the JournaL has been continued up to date, but 
is has not been found possible, owing to the continued high cost of production and 
postage, to expand the JourNAL beyond a limit of 200 pages. 

At the end of 1922 the twelve-months’ contract for the printing of the 
JournaL with Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd., came to an end, and tenders 
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were invited for a fresh contract on a three-year basis. Ten firms tendered, and 
the offer of Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, Ltd., was approved by the Finance 
Committee and accepted at a meeting of the Council. 


A year ago a commencement was made in the conduct of the outside sale of the 
Journat from the Institution ; this has proved financially very advantageous and will 
be continued, the results showing an increase of £220 over the previous year. 


The Council have decided, as from the Ist January, to reduce the salary of the 
Editor to a rate of £50 per JouRNAL issued, the Editor being a part-time member of 
the staff of the Institution. 


The thanks of the Institution are due to the following writers and lecturers for 
papers and lectures contributed by them, and in connection with this it may be 
pointed out that, during the past session and for the first time in the history of the 
Institution, lectures have been contributed by the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
the Council :—Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C.B., Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. W. Barron, O.B.E., Major-General W. D. Bird, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., the 
Rev. H. W. Blackburne, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., Captain C. H. Brittan, M.C., Brigadier- 
General T. R. F. Bate, C.M.G., Squadron-Leader P. R. Burchall, O.B.E., Lieutenant 
D. W. Clarke, “ Archibald Colbeck,” Major T. E. Compton, Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. D. Croft, C.M.G., D.S.O., Major H. J. N. Davis, C.M.G., D.S.O., Major- 
General Sir Charles Dobell, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. 
Dundas, D.S.O., Colonel M. Earle, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. St. L. Glyn, Lieutenant-Commander R. T. Gould, Captain B. H. L. Hart, Major- 
General R. N. Harvey, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., Brevet-Major C. E. Hudson, V.C., 
D.S.0., M.C., “ An Officer of the Indian Army,” Lieutenant J. N. Kennedy, M.C., 
R. W. Knollys, “ L. C.,” Major A. W. H. Lees, Flight Lieutenant C. J. Mackay, 
M.C., D.F.C., “ Roger Martyn,” Colonel Commandant L. C. L. Oldfield, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., Lieutenant-Colonel A. M. Ross, C.M.G., D.S.0.; Captain E. W. 
Sheppard, O.B.E., M.C., Captain H. H. Smith, D.S.O., Major C. F. Stoehr, 
Squadron Leader B. E. Sutton, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., Mrs. Nesta Webster, Colonel 
Commandant G. A. Weir, C.M.G., DS.O., Major O. W. White, D.S.O., Captain 
R. J. Wilkinson, O.B.E., and Major General N. Woodyatt, C.B., C.I.E. 


The exchange of the JouRNAL with Foreign Governments, and with many Societies 
in this and other Countries, has been continued so far as this has been possible. 


Artuur Leetuam, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Secretary and 
February \st, 1923. Chief Executive Officer. 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS OF THE STATE OF THE INSTITUTION. 


{A full analysis for each year from 1831 will be found in the Report for 1897.] 





Year Life Invested No. of : 
Annual En- | Receipts Invested |. No. of ; 

- eg Subs. | trance | (from all = Funds privet wr “| Vols. in a 
tay received. | Fees. | sources). ceed ™* Cost. Books, &c. Library. |91<t Dec. 

















© 0) £5 bad Se 2 ee ir 4 | ; 
1831 ee 654 1,194 | us mS | 1,437 
1841 | 1,450 | ... 1,643 | 186 | 6,000 | 243 | 5,850 | 4,248 ; 
i851 | 1,136 | 131 | 1,292 66 | 666 34 | 10,150 | 3,188 
1861 | 2,122 | 305 | 2,899 266 | 2,846 99 | 11,812 | 3,689 4 
1871 | 2,455 | 237 | 3,677 | 538 | 7,748 | 202 | 15,501 | 3,922 
1881 | 2,893 | 238 | 4,967 | 645 13,670 | 240 | 19,920 | 4,577 
1891 2,640 | 189 5,004 454 | 21,942 153 23,845 | 4,204 
1901 | 3,816 | 197 6,955 | 358 | 14,192 | 289 27,792 | 5,443 , 
1902 | 3,806 | 188 | 7,063 449 | 14,491 | 309 28,167 | 5,427 ; 
1903 | 3,743 | 178 | 6,597 | 409 | 15,459 | 299 | 28,387 | 5,361 ‘ 
1904 3,684 | 184 6,707 448 | 15,459 | 301 | 28,636 | 5,313 ‘ 
1905 3,713 | 253 | 7,756 611 | 15,459 | 924 28,851 | 5,369 
1906 | 3,714 | 226 | 6,803 519 | 16,488 | 204 29,114 | 5,404 1 
1907 | 3,733 | 211 | 6,615 | 573 | 16,549 256 29,427 | 6,408 ; 
1908 | 3,741 | 220 | 7,205 | 602 | 16,612 | 213 29,667 | 5,420 
1909 | 3,806 | 312 | 7,354 | 789 | 16,676 | 167 29,917 | 5,535 
1910 | 3,893 | 269 | 7,407 | 6573 16,742 | 326 30,182 | 5,611 , 
1911 3,988 | 254 | 7,319 | 372 16,810 | 374 30,624 | 5,649 ‘ 
1912 | 4,018 | 225 | 7,125 | 330 | 16,881 | 305. | 81,043 | 5,654 
1913 | 3,928 | 159 7,113 266 *12,141 | 384 31,425 | 5,580 
1914 | 3,780 | 101 | 7,570 98 | *12,216 | 231 | 31,770 | 5,338 ‘ 
1015 | 3,534 46 | 8,332 77 | $14,276 | 92 | 31,862 | 5,000 : 
1916 | 3,443 8913 | 8,595 | 344 | $13,537 110 | $2,064 | 4,980 : 
1917 | 3,407 — 8,853 446 | §16,414 | 196 | 32,425 | 4,946 
1918 | 3,440; — 9,135 337 | [21,610 | 124 | $2,602 | 4,055 
1919 | 3,654 | — 10,332 | 1,065 (922,736 | 347 32,824 | 5,160 
1920 | 3,524 | 315 | 11,465 | 817 |**18,014 | 267 | 32,994 | 5,196 
1921 3,644 | 380 10,576 610 |ft18,421 | 307 |$$27,177 | 6,275 
1922 3,780 | 401 10,072 | 609 | $519,148 | 270 |$$25,417 | 5,457 
| ‘ i ! 

* Value on December 31st, 1913. + This includes £2,000 44 per cent. War Loan. 

¢~ Value on December 30th, 1916. § Value on December 3lst, 1917. 

|| Value on December 3i1st, 1918. q Value on December 31st, 1919. 

** Value on December 3lst, 1920. tt Value on December 31st, 1921. 


tt During the year a large number of Books of a non-Service nature were sold, 
§§ Value on December 3lst, 1922. 
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Colonel C. W. Trotrer, C.B., T.D. (Chairman of the Finance Committee) : 
Mr. Chairman, My Lords and Gentlemen, I do not think there is anything very special 
in the accounts this year to which I need direct your attention, they are so very clear 
and speak for themselves. The position is better than it was last year, and we hope 
that our expenditure will gradually decrease and our income increase. During the 
year 1920 we had to take £2,617 of our capital to balance our accounts; in 1921 we 
had to take £1,600, and this year we have had to take £1,262, which is a considerable 
improvement on the two previous years. The Secretary has been very active in 
connection with our rates and taxes, which is one of our greatest burdens, and he 
tells me that he hopes that we will get a considerable reduction under those headings. 
Of course, our income depends largely upon the number of new members that we can 
get to join the Institution. A very large number of members joined during the past 
year, and there were some 75 additional members elected last month. I think, 
Gentlemen, that is all I have to say on the subject. 


Major-General E. T. Dickson (Chairman of the Journal and Library Committee) : 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, the Library Report is, as usual, very full 
and there is not much that I can add to it. I should like to say, however, that since 
it went to press we have received further gifts of books. Lady Wilson has presented 
to the library 30 or 40 volumes of the late Field-Marshal’s books, and only to-day 
it has been reported to me by the Librarian that General W. H. Greenly has given 
the library some 200 books, mostly on cavalry subjects. If you read the report you 
will agree with me that the library is a very going concern now. More members use 
it, the alterations we have had made of late years are apparently quite successful, 
notably the lending of books to officers abroad, which is working very satisfactorily. 
The use of the lending library is also increasing; there are more members who pay 
their fees and take out the books. I shall be very glad to answer any questions on 
the Library Report if any member has any to ask. 


Turning to the Journal Report, that is all quite straightforward. We continued 
our contract with Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode ; that firm have been very satisfactory, 
and we have made a further contract with them. The scheme of making the outside 
sales direct from the Institution has brought us in £220 over the sales of the previous 
year, which is an excellent result, and well repaid the-extra work thrown on the 
Secretary's department. 


Captain W. F. Caporne, C.B., R.D., R.N.R. (Chairman of the Museum and 
General Purposes Committee): Sir Herbert Miles, My Lords and Gentlemen, as has 
been the case for so many years past, the history of the Museum in 1922 has been one 
of continuous progress—and each year's progress accentuates the need of greater 
space for expansion. 

Among the special exhibits added, mention should be made of the various foreign 
uniforms, and uniforms of disbanded British regiments, of which he was Honorary 


Colonel, formerly worn by the President of the Institution, Field-Marshal the Duke 
Dd VOL. LXVIII 
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of Connaught, K.G., and kindly presented by His Royal Highness. They form an 


at once very handsome and interesting collection. 


During the last two or three days we have received exhibits of historic, pathetic, 
and tragic interest, consisting of five pieces of Sévres biscuit porcelain, depicting a 
boar hunt, mounted on blue and gold china plinths, which were presented by the 
Government of the French Republic to Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, Bt., G.C.B., 
in 1922 as a souvenir of the Great War. It is very gratifying to us to possess these 
articles as a memento of the great and distinguished Field-Marshal closely identified 
with this Institution, who was so foully murdered in London. They were given 
by Lady Wilson, to whom our best thanks are due. 


The Plate and Trophies of the disbanded Regiments have been mentioned in 
the JouRNAL from time to time as they have arrived, and they make a magnificent 
display. Some of them are placed in the gallery and others on the floor of the 
Banqueting Hall. 


A very curious trophy is the “ Jingling Johnnie,” captured by the 88th Foot 
(Ist Batt. Connaught Rangers) from the 88th French Regiment of the Line at the 
Battle of Salamanca. It was originally the property of a Moorish Commander, and 
passed into the hands of the Spaniards when the latter expelled the Moors from 
Spain; and during the invasion of Spain by the French (1808-9) it was taken from 
the Spaniards by the 85th French Regiment, who surmounted it with an eagle. 


From Kilmainham Hospital, Dublin, have come some most interesting relics 
(not yet announced in the JourNaL), consisting of the emblazoned Lid and Ends of 
an Arms Chest from a vessel (presumbly a galley) belonging to the Knights of the 
Hospital of St. John at Jerusalem, that exclusive, great and world-renowned Sovereign 
Order—not to be confounded, as is sometimes the case, with the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John in England—known as the Knights of Malta, an Order still existing at 
Rome. The Arms on the right End piece, a white cross on a red ground, are those 
conferred upon the Order by the Pope and displayed on its standards during the 
Crusades and wars against the Turks and others. The left End piece bears the date 
1699 on a shield. The Lid has in the centre the Arms of the Order; on either side 
is what is known as the Maltese Cross (introduced into the Island by the Order) ; 
on the left side are the Arms of Raymon Perellos (Grand Master, 1697-1720), 
and on the right side the Arms of the Commander of the Galleys or some such high 
Official. The connection of Kilmainham with the Knights of St. John was a close 
one, as in the XIIth Century it was their headquarters in Ireland, and on the site of 
the present Royal Hospital stood the famous Priory of the Order. 


The last new exhibit that I shall mention is a weather-vane. from the roof of the 
Ship Street Barracks, Dublin, where it had been for upwards of 120 years, representing 
a field gun being fired by a gunner of the Royal Artillery in the uniform of 1800. 
The vane has been mounted on the top of our own flagstaff, where it will keep 
company with the vane on the Banqueting House so anxiously watched by James II. 
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to see whether the wind was fair for the expedition of his son-in-law, the Prince of 
Orange. 

Coming to the Buildings, everything is in perfectly good condition ; all the electric 
wiring is now in metal tubes, and last year the heating apparatus was put in thorough 
repair. Every effort is made to meet the convenience of members, and suggestions 
are always carefully considered. 

It only remains for me to express the high appreciation of the Committee of 
the services of Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, aided by an efficient and 
zealous staff. 

Tue CHairMAN : My Lords and Gentlemen, I rise to propose “ That the Report 
and Accounts, as circulated, be adopted.” In doing so, | should like to call your 
attention to the fact that, so far as finances are concerned, we are rather to the bad on 
the year’s working, but we hope to make it up to a considerable extent during the 
present year. We shall undoubtedly get straight in the course of a year or two. But 
although, on the year, we are a little to the bad, we are considerably to the good on 
the capital account. That is not shown very much in the accounts, but, as a matter 
of fact, they work out very satisfactorily. The great point I desire to emphasise in 
connection with this matter is the importance of the Institution getting more members. 
We want, as far as we can, to extend our work for the good of the Services, and if we 
get more members it is not only good for the Institution from a financial point of 
view, but it is also good from the point of view of the Services, because we know that 
this Institution is doing a good and a useful work in this matter. We receive every 
assistance, both from the Admiralty, from the War Office, and the Air Ministry. 
I therefore repeat my previous statement, that if any officer can help in any way towards 
getting more members for the Institution we shall all be very glad. I also desire to 
refer to another point which was mentioned by Captain Caborne, namely, the 
reception by the Royal United Service Institution of the plate and trophies, the 
property of the five disbanded Irish regiments, the 3rd and 4th Btns. Rifle Brigade and 
the Cavalry regiments mentioned in the Report. I speak on this subject from a 
somewhat personal point of view, as I was the Colonel of the Royal Munsters, and we 
feel that we are very much indebted to the Institution for receiving these articles as 
awhole. Speaking for my own regiment, we were very anxious to keep the Service 
Colours of the regular battalions and the plate and these articles in contact and not 
to separate them in any way. The Colours, as you know, were most graciously received 
at Windsor Castle by His Majesty the King; the Mess plate, in which the history of 
the Regiment is very much bound up and which tells such a lot from the names engraved 
on the pieces, has been received by the Royal United Service Institution and is to be 
seen there. We were very glad, I may say, to get it so well housed, and we are very 
much obliged to the Institution for the trouble and the care that has been taken over 
the matter under Sir Arthur Leetham’s able directions. The only other thing I wish 
to mention is the lectures. This year we have started very well. We were fortunate 
enough to have a good lecture by Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson on “ Policy 
and Strategy,” and others will follow. We look upon our lectures as of very great 
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value. My Lords and Gentlemen, that is all I have to say on the subject, and I now 
simply propose: “ That the Report and Accounts be adopted.” 


Admiral Sir R. G. O. Tupper, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.V.O. (Vice-Chairman of the 
Council) : My Lords and Gentlemen, I have the honour to second the proposal of 
the Chairman. In doing so, I should like to emphasise what the Chairman has said 
about the desirability of getting new members for the Institution. It is to be hoped 
that in the coming year every member of the Institution will try and get at least one 
other officer to join. I wish to draw attention to the fact that from the Royal Naval 
Reserve and the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve—officers of which are eligible for 
membership—we only have 30 members who are at present serving, and we have 
tried this year to increase the number of members from among those officers, Captain 
Caborne has brought the matter to the notice of the shipping companies and everybody 
else, but I am very sorry to find that we have not had a larger response, although 
two or three have joined quite lately. Then, again, we should all very heartily welcome 
more members from Overseas. Our brother Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen overseas 
represent quite a large number of officers ; they often come over to this country, and 
I do earnestly hope that in the present year we shall receive a considerable number of 
recruits for membership from both the Royal Naval Reserve and from the Overseas 
Forces. I beg tosecond the resolution. 


Captain Stack: I should like, if I may, to refer to one or two points. First of 
all, with reference to the JourNAL, I think if we could have a few more illustrations 
it would be better. There are hardly any illustrations in the last number of the 
Journat that was issued. There are a good many people who like illustrations when 
they do not care for anything else, and I think if we had more illustrations it would 
help in bringing in more members. Then there is another point that I should like 
to mention with reference to the Foreign and other Journals which are in the reading 
room. Sir Arthur Leetham, our indefatigable Secretary, has secured, I think, about 
150 magazines for the reading room, but I do not think they are very much used. 
If a list of those magazines could be published occasionally in the JoURNAL it would 
prove to be very useful. 


Admiral Sir Witt1am Goopenoucu, K.C.B.: With reference to the suggestion 
that has been made that we should endeavour to get more members from overseas, 
there was started at Cape Town a club or institution, just before 1 came home, which 
bears some sort of relationship to this Institution. It is a sort of branch of the United 
Service Institution. If we could write to the General Officer commanding—I can 
supply the Secretary with the names of all the people to write to—giving him details 
of the Institution, I think we might make some sort of corporate arrangement by which 
overseas officers could join at, say, a lesser subscription. I think that among the 
Defence Force and among the very small Naval Volunteer Force in South Africa, 
there are many men who would give a very considerable amount of support to such 
an idea, and I hope this suggestion may be of use, as I came home from South Africa 
only a few months ago. 
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Major-General E. T. Dickson : Captain Slack has asked if more illustrations could 
be published in the JourNAL. I do not know if you are aware of the fact, but illustra- 
tions are very expensive. We, on the Journal Committee, are limited in our 
expenditure by my friend, the Chairman of the Finance Committee, who gives us 
a certain amount of money—£2,500 a year—and we have to cut our cloth according 
to that amount. I am rather afraid that if we gave more illustrations we should not 
be able to keep within that amount ; but in the last JourNaL, Captain Slack, there were 
five illustrations, a number much in excess of our usual quantity. 


Tue CuairMaN: I can assure both Captain Slack and Admiral Sir W. E. 
Goodenough that their remarks will be fully considered. I think, myself, that illustra- 
tions are very attractive, and we should certainly welcome the members of the South 
African Defence Force among our members. 

I will now put the motion: “ That the Report and Accounts be adopted.” 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Major A. C. Cuamier: Mr. Chairman, My Lords and Gentlemen, I have much 
pleasure in moving: “ That the thanks of the Meeting be accorded to the Auditors, 
Messrs. Wilde, Ferguson, Davie and Miller, for their services, and that they be 
re-elected Auditors for the ensuing year at a fee of twenty-five guineas.” I am sure 
it is a great satisfaction to all of us to have the accounts presented in so clear a form 
that without much technical knowledge we are able to understand them. 


Lieut.-Colonel T. B. Puttutps, O.B.E.: I have much pleasure in seconding that 
motion. I certainly think we are fortunate in having our accounts in such excellent 
order, and feel sure they are presented to the Auditors in a way which must give them 
very little trouble. 


The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


VACANCIES ON THE CoUNCIL. 


THe CHAIRMAN: The undermentioned officers have been nominated as 
candidates for the vacancies on the Council :-— 


Royal Navy (| Vacancy). 
Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O. 


Regular Army (3 Vacancies). 
Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C.B. 
Lieutenant-General Sir A. E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B. 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. Aylmer L. Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Lieutenant-General Sir F. Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. 


Militia (1 Vacancy). 
Colonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., D.S.O. 
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Territorial Army (1 Vacancy). 
Colonel B. C. Green, C.M.G., T.D. 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. S. Bates, D.S.0., T.D., Commanding London Rifle 


Brigade. 


With regard to the one vacancy in the Royal Navy, as there is only one nomination, 
that of Admiral-of-the-Fleet Sir Doveton Sturdee, he is hereby elected. As there are 
three vacancies in the Regular Army and four candidates have been nominated we 
shall have to take a ballot there. In the Militia there is only one vacancy and one 
nomination, and Colonel Colvin is, therefore, elected. Colonel Green has resigned 
his seat on the Council ; there will, therefore, be no election in that of the Territorial 
Army, and Lieut.-Colonel Bates is elected. 

We will now take a ballot for the election of three members to represent the 


Regular Army. I propose that Mr. Pinhey and Major Parkyn act as scrutineers, if - 


that meets with your approval. (Agreed to.) 
A ballot was then taken, and it was subsequently announced that the iting 
three officers were elected :— 


Major-General Sir W. H. Anderson, K.C.B. 
Lieutenant-General Sir F. Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. Aylmer L. Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O. 


Gotp Mepat Essays, 1922. 


Tue CHairMAN : I now call upon the Secretary to report the result of the Gold 
Medal Essays, 1922. 


Tue SecRETARY: The referees for the Gold Medal Essays were Field-Marshal 
Sir William Robertson, Lieut.-General Sir Noel Birch, and Lieut.-Colonel O. L. H. 
Nicholson. They have selected as the winner of the first prize and the Gold Medal 
of the Institution the writer of Essay No. 4, bearing the motto: “ Trust God and 


keep your powder dry.” The name of the officer is Major R. Chenevix Trench, 
O.B.E., M.C., Royal Corps of Signals, General Staff, War Office. 


They have selected for the second Trench Gascoigne Prize of 20 guineas the 
writer of Essay No. 3, bearing the motto: “ Tout le monde est sage aprés coup.” 


The writer of that Essay is Lieut. E. W. Sheppard, O.B.E., M.C., Tank Corps. 


Perhaps it will interest you, gentlemen, to know that this officer contributed a 
very interesting article in a late number of our JouRNAL with reference to certain 
fallacies made by the historians writing on the Great War, and only yesterday I had 
a communication from a British officer in Berlin saying that Field-Marshal von Kluck 
had read that article and that he agreed with most of the statements made in it ! 
(Cheers.) 


The third Trench Gascoigne Prize of ten guineas is awarded to the writer of 
Essay No. 5, bearing the motto :“ Inde spes.” The writer of that Essay is Major- 
General Sir George K. Scott Moncrieff, K.C.B., C.I.E. 
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General Lorp Horne, G.C.B., K.C.M.G.: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, in 
the absence of Sir Doveton Sturdee the duty falls upon me to move the following 
resolution: ‘ That the thanks of the Institution be accorded to Field-Marshal Sir W. 
R. Robertson, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. . Lieut.-General Sir Noel Birch, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.; and Lieut.-Colonel O. H. L. Nicholson, C.M.G., D.S.O., for 
adjudicating on the Prize Essays.” I am sure you will all agree with me that our 
gratitude is due to these officers who have undertaken not only so important a duty, 
but also so arduous aone. I ask you to accord thema hearty vote of thanks for their 
work. 

Colonel THe Duke or NortHumBertanp, C.B.E., C.V.0.: Mr. Chairman, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, I have very much pleasure in seconding this resolution. 
I feel sure that the Institution is very grateful indeed to these officers for all the trouble 
they have taken in this matter, and general satisfaction will, I am sure, be expressed 
with the decisions which they have reached. I have very much pleasure in seconding 
the motion. 


The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 


General Sir C. C. Monro, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G.: Mr. Chairman, 
My Lord Duke and Gentlemen, I beg to propose : “ That the thanks of the Institution 
be accorded to the following retiring Members of the Council :—Admiral-of-the-Fleet 
Sir F. C. D. Sturdee, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.0.; Major-General Sir W. H. 
Anderson, K.C.B.; Lieut.-General Sir A. E. Codrington, K.C.V.O., C.B.; Lieut.- 
General Sir F. Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., C.V.0., D.S.O.; Colonel C. H. Colvin, C.B., 
D.S.O.; and Colonel B. C. Green, C.M.G., T.D.” 


Vice-Admiral Sir H. H. Bruce, K.C.B., M.V.O.: Mr. Chairman, My Lords and 


Gentlemen, I have much pleasure in seconding that resolution. 
The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


Admiral Sir R. G. O. Tupper, K.C.B., C.V.0.: My Lords and Gentlemen, it 
is my pleasant duty to propose that a cordial vote of thanks be given to Sir Herbert 
Miles for so kindly and so efficiently presiding over our meeting to-day, and also, as 
his term of office is now coming to an end, I should like you to join in expressing your 
thanks to him for the most able and efficient way in which he has conducted his duties 
as Chairman of the Council during the past year. (Hear, Hear.) You have heard 
that the Institution has prospered under his Chairmanship, our liabilities have been 
reduced, and many valuable gifts have been presented to the Institution; so that 
altogether, I think we may congratulate him on having had a prosperous year of office. 
I am sure we all regret that he is not going to be Chairman for another year. With 
these few remarks I propose a vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding at the 
meeting to-day and for his services in the chair during the past year. 

General Lorp Horne, G.C.B., K.C.M.G.: My Lords and Gentlemen, I have 
great pleasure in seconding the resolution and in associating myself with everything 


Sir Reginald Tupper has said. 
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The resolution was put to the meeting by Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper, and 
carried with acclamation. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Gentlemen, I am very much obliged to you for so kindly passing 
this vote of thanks, and I am also very much obliged to Admiral Sir Reginald Tupper 
for the kind words he said. I can assure you that I have the welfare of the Institution 
very much at heart ; I take the greatest interest in it, and I am very glad that we have 
had a prosperous year, although I am afraid that is not due to me. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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Prepare Candidates for NAVY (Special Entry), ARMY, 
ROYAL AIR FORCE, ROYAL MARINES, 
STAFF COLLEGE and PROMOTION. 








STAFF COLLEGE. 


At the examination under the new syllabus held in February, 1922 :— 


CAMBERLEY. 


The following numbers from the various units on the successful 
list read with us:— 


CAVALRY - - - Two | INFANTRY - Six 
INDIAN ARMY - - - Four 


Making a total of Twelve out of Twenty-Eight vacancies, besides 
Nineteen others who qualified, Thirteen of whom were nominated. 


QUETTA. 


Eleven out of the number admitted. 


PROMOTION. 


During 1921 and 1922 seventy officers who read with us passed, 


OTHER RECENT SUCCESSES, 1919 TO 1922, INCLUDE :— 
Navy (Special Entry) - Two SANDHURST - - Forty-Four 


WooLWIcH - - - ELEVEN Roya. AtrR Force - TEN 
INDIAN POLICE . - THREE 


Telegraphic Address—"* LEXJAM, EARLS, LONDON." Telephone—WESTERN 1287 
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